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ON THE EMIGRATION OF PROTESTANTS. 


We are fallen upon evil days. 
Abroad thrones have been shaking— 
sceptres and diadems are breaking— 
dynasties are changing, and constitu- 
tions are vanishing away ; at home all 
the time-honoured and time-nurtured 
must give way to the novel and ideal, 
for the spirit of change has breathed 
over all things, and while she rides 
in her rampant chariot against the 
throne of kings and the ark of God, 
all that we prize and love in the in- 
stitutions of our country is to be 
dragged at her wheels, dishonoured 
in the dust. We are indeed fallen 
upon evil days ; but of all the elements 
of evils that are now overshadowin 
the protestant interest of Ireland, 
there is none that in the desolation 
and utter hopelessness of despair, can 
compete with that giant evil, the 
threatened emigration of the protestant 
population. The number of Protes- 
tants, who have emigrated from Ire- 
land during the last few years is as 
follows: in 1829, 12,000; in 1830, 
21,000 ; 1831, 29,500 ; in 1832, 31,500, 
making a total of 94,000, during the 
short space of four years! Nor is 
this all—the evil is gradually in- 
creasing, the stream is widening its 
banks every successive year, so as 
to promise to exhaust before long the 
whole protestant population by its in- 
creasing drain ; it is a slowly consum- 
ing and wasting malady that is working 
its noiseless and secret way through 
the land ; and as consumption in the 
human form pales the cheek of beauty 
and prostrates the strength of youth, 
and — ey and almost im- 

on. 1, 





perceptibly draws its victim unresisting 
to the grave, so is this evil, breaking 
and rendering powerless the Protest- 
ant interest, and promises so to waste 
its once mighty energies, that day after 
day it becomes weaker and weaker, 
and so will, almost without a struggle, 
vanish from the land. 

We have no desire to magnify this 
evil beyond its just dimensions, but we 
ask, of what use will be the Protestant 

ress—the Conservative Clubs—our 
Tory Principles—even the Established 
Church herself, when the protestant 
eae ?—of what use 
will be the protecting measure, when 
there are no Protestants to protect ? It 
will, then, be mere idiotcy, or, at least, 
a waste of time and talent to devise 

lans for the support of the. protestant 
interest, when those who are the bone 
and sinew of that body shall have aban- 
doned the country for ever. The mag- 
nitude of this evil will stand revealed 
still more plainly when we reflect on 
the value of the character and prin- 
ciples of that class, first, they have 
invariably supported the interests of 
the landlords ; and in all the strife, 
and storm, and civil commotion of 
three centuries, have been ever found 
maintaining, with their voices and with 
their lives, the property of the country ; 
secondly, they have been found, by long 
experience, to be most conducive, by 
their industry, to the improvement of 
the country, and especially conducive, 
by their respect for, and support of the 
laws, to the maintenance of peace and 
tranquillity ; thirdly, they have ever 
ptoved themselves to be, by feeling 
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and religion, closely attached to Eng- 
lish interests, and English connections, 
and, as such, are the surest support on 
which the property or the government 
can rely with any settled confidence 
for the continuance of the connection 
between the sister islands. Such is 
the true character of that Protestant 
population, which, like birds of pas- 
sage at the blasts of winter, is migrat- 
ing from the strife and treason and mi- 
sery of this wretched island ; there is 
no use in hiding the broad though un- 

alatable fact, that the protestant popu- 
ation are an English garrison which is 
holding this island in its allegiance to 
England—it is a garrison in a half-con- 
quered and half-resisting country—and 
if it be once withdrawn, or if it deserts 
its banners, or if it emigrate, there will 
be neither safety for the property, nor 
security for the allegiance of this island, 
and the ascendancy of England is shi- 
vered to atoms ! 

In taking, as we now propose, a con- 
cise review of the history of this emi- 
gration of the Protestants, and of the 
various causes which operate immedi- 
ately in promoting it, it will be impos- 
sible to pass unnoticed that which is 
the principle which sets all the more 
immediate causes into life and motion 
—that principle is a mistaken confi- 
dence on the part of our proprietary, 
in the security of that settlement un- 
der which they derive their estates— 
they are strangers, invaders, heretics, 
emphatically The Sasenach, in the eyes 
of the great body of the population, 
and yet, instead of encouraging an- 
other class to which they could 


securely look for assistance, instead of 


increasing the numbers and strength 
of their protestant tenantry, they throw 
themselves on the protection of Eng- 
land, and expect that protection from 
her which they ought to establish on 
their own estates. They have been 
impressed with a feeling, that under 
every possible circumstance, England 
must hold this island, and repress, with 
a strong hand, every thing that would 
subvert the present settlement of pro- 
perty, and looking thus to what they 
conceive to be necessity and the 
will of England, they think they 
may themselves cast aside all ef- 
fort of their own, and in this spirit 
they have adopted and preserved a 
course of conduct calculated not only 
to weaken, but utterly to ruin their 


true sources of safety, thinking that 
when matters are reduced to the worst, 
they will be able still to rely on that 
—— which they hope from Eng- 
and, and which they dream it will be 
her essential interest to give. In this 
manner they have been led to neglect 
encouraging such a protestant popula- 
tion as would effectually protect them 
from every possible danger, and have 
at this day reduced the country toa 
state almost beyond the hope of salva- 
tion. 

There have been three great settle- 
ments of Protestants in this country at 
different periods. The first one was 
after the rebellion of Tyrone was su 
pressed—Elizabeth had certainly sale 
some valuable settlements, but it re- 
mained for James, onthe lands forfeited 
in that rebellion, to make the first set- 
tlement of permanent value in Ireland 
—The second was after the great re- 
bellion of 1641—the fearful atrocities 
of that terrible event, on the part of 
the natives against the settlers, drew 
down on their heads the vengeance of 
Cromwell, and he partitioned some of 
the lands thus forfeited, among the sol- 
diers of his army—The third settle- 
ment was after the wars of the revolu- 
tions, when William paid some of his 
followers out of the lands forfeited by 
the adherents of the unhappy James— 
Such were the three great settlements 
of Protestants in Ireland, and though 
they were all important, their impor- 
tance was of a very different kind.— 
The persons, to whom grants were 
made by Cromwell and William, are 
the ancestors of a very great portion of 
the present proprietors, a very great 
number of our gentry are descended 
from them, but these settlements do not 
anpeer to have extended to the lower 
orders of the population, at least to the 
same degree as the settlement by 
James, and the reason of this difference 
was, that James imposed conditions on 
his grants, which were omitted by 
Cromwell and William—those condi- 
tions were the introductionand location 
of a certain number of families upon 
every grant in proportion to its extent, 
and the families, thus located, are the 
pane of the great body of the 
ower order of Protestants in Ireland 
at the present day. Those conditions 
are thus described by Leland—* The 
undertakers of 2,000 acres, were to 
build a castle, and enclose a strong 
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court-yard, or bawn, as it was called, 
within four years. The undertakers of 
1,500 acres were to finish a house and 
awn within two years. The under- 
takers of 1,000 acres were to enclose a 
bawn, for even this rude species of for- 
tification was accounted no inconside- 
rable defence against the incursions of 
an Irish enemy. The first were to 
plant upon their lands, within three 
years, forty-eight able men of English 
or Scottish birth, to be reduced to 
twenty families ; to keep a demesne of 
600 acres in their own hands, to have 
four fee-farmers on 120 acres each ;— 
six lease-holders, each on 100 acres, 
and, on the rest, eight families of hus- 
bandmen, artificers, and cottagers.— 
The others were under the like obli- 
gations—all were, for five years after 
the date of their patents, to reside 
upon their lands, either in person or 
by such agents as should be approved 
by the state, and to keep a sufficient 
quantity of arms for defence. The 
British and Servitors were not to alie- 
nate their lands to the mere Irish, or to 
demise any portion of them to such 
persons as should refuse to take the 
oaths to government.” 

In compliance with these conditions, 
the settlers built large houses, or cas- 
tles, on some eligible site on their new 
estates, and added generally a deep 
trench or other defence of sufficient 
strength to repel any tumultuous or 
sudden assault of the natives; they 
at the same time brought over large 
parties of English and Scotch farmers, 
mechanics and peasants, and induced 
them to settle on their grants, as near 
as possible to the house, or castle, of 
the Sao and having always 
supplied these persons with arms they 
had them ever in readiness for protec- 
tion ; this was a wise and prudent 
arrangement in two respects—in the 
first place, the natives, a wild and un- 
civilized race, used to congregate in 
the bogs, and woods, and mountains, 
and then rush in many hundreds on 
the habitations of the settlers ; their 
object in such incursions was the 
murder of the Sasenach, the driving 
away and despoiling him of all his 
cattle, and the destruction of his til- 
lage. Now, when such predatory at- 
tacks were made, the proprietor would 
alarm his settlers, and they would im- 
mediately turn out and proceed in a 
body, “a hosting against the Irishry,” 
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and being steady and faithful men, 
they generally succeeded in protecting 
the property on which they resided. 
In the next place, these settlers intro- 
duced the good husbandry of England 
—they very rapidly improved their 
farms, and by their steady and indus- 
trious habits, and by their introduction 
of all the mechanical trades they soon 
introduced a quiet and settled state of 
society, widely different from the 
preedatory life which had been almost 
universal among the natives ; indeed, 
many of the villages which these settlers 
then founded were the originals of some 
of our best inland towns at present, 
and the present state of the province of 
Ulster is an evidence of the wisdom of 
having thus encouraged the settlement 
of a protestant population. Happy 
it had been for this distracted country, 
and happy it had been for England, too, 
if she had carried into effect the mea- 
sures which were for a time contem- 
plated, of settling the provinces of 
Connaught and Munster in the same 
effective way. 

This civilized state of society was 
as opposite to the feelings and habits 
of the natives, as civilization is to this 
day to the Indian tribes of North 
America ; they could not appreciate 
it, and naturally hated those who in- 
troduced it, as being strangers who 
had invaded their land and laid hold 
on their possessions. The hatred 
which they had always entertained for 
the English who had conquered and 
despoiled them, was now envenomed 
by a virulent bigotry against the new 
settlers, who were universally Protest- 
ants, and they named them both by 
one common appellation the Sasenach, 
a word expressive of the two ideas, 
which were most hateful to them, 
namely, a Protestant and Englishman. 
The following curious extract from 
one of our Irish authors (M‘Mahon) 
will aptly illustrate their feeling :— 
“ After lawlessly distributing your 
estates, possessed for thirteen centu- 
ries or more by your illustrious families, 
whose antiquity and nobility, if equalled 
by any nation in the world, was sur- 
passed by none but the immutable 
God of Abraham's people ; after I 
say, seizing on your inheritances, and 
flinging them amongst their cocks, and 
crows, and rooks, wolves, lions, foxes, 
rams, bulls, hogs, and other birds and 
beasts of prey, or vesting them in the 
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sate of their jails, their Small- 
words, Dolittles, Barebones, Strange- 
ways, Smarts, Sharps, Harts, Sterns, 
Churls, Savages ; their Greens, Blacks, 
Browns, Greys, Whites ; their Smiths, 
Carpenters, Brewers, Barbers, Taylors ; 
their Tom-sons, John-sons, Will-sons, 
James-sons, Dick-sons ; their Shorts, 
Longs, Lows, Flats, Squats; their 
Packs, Sacks, Stacks, and Jacks ; and 
to complete the ingratitude and in- 
justice they transported a cargo of 
notorious traitors to the divine Majesty 
among you, impiously calling the filthy 
lumber ministers of God's words!” Now, 
while this singular passage illustrates 
both the hostility of the natives against 
the settlers as English invaders, and 
their virulent bigotry against them as 
Protestants, it also proves that those 
settlers introduced all the common 
mechanical arts into the country, where 
preven they were totally unknown. 

nhappily for the country, after some 
years of quiet and prosperous settle- 
ment, some of the new proprietors, 
dreaming that this quiet would not 
again be broken, and discovering that 
the natives would sometimes offer a 
larger rent than the settlers, began to 
admit them as tenants on their farms. 
This matter is noticed by Sir T. Phil- 
lips in his letter of Charles I., in these 
words : “ They found the natives wil- 
ling to overgive rather than remove, 
oa that they could not reap half the 
profit by the British, which they do by 
the Irish, whom they use at their plea- 
sure, never looking into the reasons 
which induced the natives to give 
more than they could raise—their as- 
sured hope that time might, by rebellion, 
relieve them from their heavy landlords, 
whom, in the mean time, they were con- 
tented to suffer under, though to their 
impoverishing and undoing.” The able 
and honest man who wrote this ac- 
count to his royal master, was himself 
a witness of what he wrote; he knew 
the motive of the landlords, and saw 
the object of the natives ; and the 
terrible rebellion of 1641, which marked 
the reign of that monarch, showed the 
propriety of his opinions. Accurate 
details of that terrible rebellion and 
the fearful massacre of the settlers, 
have been transmitted to our times by 
three persons who witnessed it, and 
who, from their situation, had every 
means of ascertaining the precise truth ; 
from their statement it would appear, 
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that there never was evoked from hell 
a spirit of more fiendish malignancy, 
than that which actuated the natives, 
who sacrificed every tye and immolated 
every kindlier feeling of our nature to 
their virulent and bigotted hatred of 
the settlers. The effect of this event 
upon the numbers of the protestant 
population was truly disastrous ; mul- 
titudes were coldly and deliberately 
massacred—multitudes perished on the 
roads and in the ditches, and multi- 
tudes emigrated to England ; the 
total is stated by those who wrote im- 
mediately after the event, to have ex- 
ceeded two hundred thousand Protest- 
ants! Such appears to have been the 
first important emigration of Protest- 
ants from Ireland, and the first great 
numerical deduction from the amounts 
of our Protestant population. Would 
that it had there ceased for ever} 
alas! the very same spirit and the very 
same causes do still exist, in this our 
day, and conspire to promote a similar 
emigration, 

The revolution of 1688 was per- 
fected in Ireland just half a centur 
after this rebellion, which, while it 
caused so extended an emigration of 
the Protestants of the inferior orders, 
promoted, in no measured degree, the 
absenteeism of the higher classes, for 
the horrors of popish bigotry, and the 
atrocities of Irish hate, created this 
impression upon every class. During 
the period of the rebellion and the revolu- 
tion much was effected by the govern- 
ment which saw plainly, especially in 
Cromwell’s time, that the allegiance of 
Ireland depended on the strength of 
the protestant population, and much 
also was performed by the landlords, 
who now learned that the security of 
their estates depended altogether on 
the amount of their protestant tenantry ; 
the beneficial effects of the encourage- 
ment which the Protestants then re- 
ceived were revealed during the strug- 
gle of the revolution, in which the in- 
domitable conduct of the Protestants 
of Ireland proved so powerful an auxi- 
liary to the cause of genuine liberty. 
Shortly after the agitation of that glo- 
rious struggle had subsided, and all 
had become calm and tranquil, when 
the Protestant settlers began to dis- 
cover the true value of their newly- 
acquired possessions, and when the 
popish natives began to perceive the 


utter inability of their insurrectionary 
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propensities; the whole face of the 
country presented a new and gratify- 
ing appearance ; indeed, this period 
was the golden age of the Protestants 
of Ireland. The surface of = coun- 
try was, in a great degree, divided by 
the various proprietors into large farms 
that varied from fifty to two hundred 
acres, (for they had not yet learned 
to give their tenants merely “a bit of 
land,” which is as little suited to sup- 
port a family, as it is to pay the rent ) 
the boundaries of these farms are stil 
visible on the various estates, and, in 
general, they still bear the very names 
they then received ; the labourers on 
those farms were the settlers them- 
selves, assisted by such of the natives 
as were reclaimed from their wild and 
wandering habits. In such a state of 
things, when there was at the same 
time perfect internal tranquility, the 
whole frame of social life became im- 
= the resources of the country 

egan to be developed, the lands were 
cleared of some of their endless woods, 
and numerous bogs and lakes were 
drained and reclaimed, and all things 
held out the prospect of as rapid im- 
provement as has been ever known in 
any nation ; the natives in vast num- 
bers gradually forgot their prejudices 
amid the improvement that surrounded 
them, and, in adopting the manners 
and arts of the settlers, did also gradu- 
ally and silently pass over to their re- 
ligious profession. This state of pros- 
perity, however, was not without its 
attendant evil ; it lulled the proprietary 
to sleep; they had reaped in it the 
harvest of protection and quiet, which 
they had sought for in encouraging 
Protestant settlers of the lower orders, 
and peopling their estates with such 
faithful protectors, and the long period 
of nearly half a century’s tranquillity 
which followed the revolution, appear- 
ed to their short sight as giving pro- 
mise of there never again being any 
storm to trouble its smooth waters ; 
they began to think that they had 
done enough for mere protection, and 
that as they were now secure from all 
disturbance in their estates, they might 
fairly turn their energies to increase 
the value of their possessions. It is to 
this mistaken sense of security—to 
this erroneous idea that they had done 
enough for protection, that we are to 
ascribe those injudicious steps which 
led to the prodigious emigration of 
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Protestants, which took place during 
the last century. 

The commotions of Ireland have 
generally occurred at sufficient inter- 
vals to allow the generation that wit- 
nessed them to pass away, and to li- 
beralise the feelings of the rising gene- 
tion. The long intervals of calm 
which followed the revolution had this 
effect, and led the proprietary into a 
system of setting their lands, which has 
been followed by the most disastrous 
consequences in the emigration of 
their Protestant tenantry ;—that sys- 
tem is thus described by a writer who 
witnessed it, and who published his 
pamphlet in 1745: “ Popish tenants 
are daily preferred and Protestant re- 
jected, either for the sake of swelling a 
rental, or adding some more duties which 
Protestants will not submit to; but the 
greatest mischief, in this way, is done 
by a class of men, whom I will call 
land-jobbers. Land-jobbers have in- 
troduced for farmers the lower sort of 
papists who were employed formerly 
as labourers, while the lands were oc- 
cupied by the substantial Protestants ; 
but since potatoes have grown so much 
in credit, and burning the ground has 
become so fashionable, (a manure so 
easily and readily acquired,) these cot- 
tagers, who set no value on their 
labour, scorn to be servants any longer, 
but fancy themselves in the degree of 
masters as soon as they can accomplish 
the planting an acre of potatoes. One 
of this description, not being able 
singly to occupy any considerable 
quantity of ground, twelve or twenty 
of them, and sometimes more, cast 
their eyes on a plow-land occupied by 
many industrious Protestants, who, 
from a common ancestor, who planted 
them perhaps one hundred years before, 
have swarmed into so many stocks, 
built-houses, made many improvements, 
and nursed the land, in expectation of 
being favoured by their landlord in a 
new lease. These cottagers, seemg 
the flourishing condition of this colony, 
the warm plight of the houses, but 
especially the strong sod on the earth, 
made so by various composts collected 
with much care and toil, and which 
secures to them a long continuance of 
this beloved, destructive manure, made 
by ernie the green sward, engage 
some neighbours to take this plow- 
land, and all jointly bind themselves to 


become under-tenants to this land- 
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jobber, and to pay to him an immode- 
rate rent. This encourages him to 
out-bid the unhappy Protestant, and 
the great advance in rent tempts the 
avaricious and ill-judging landlord to 
accept his proposal. The Protestants 
being thus driven out of their settlements, 
transport themselves, their families, and 


effects, to America, there to meet a more 
hospitable reception among strangers to 
their persons, but friends to their religion 
and civil principles.” The same writer 
adds,—“ ‘Some endeavour to excuse 


themselves by saying, that protestant 
tenants cannot be had—they may 
thank themselves, if that be true, for 
they have helped to banish them, by not 
receiving them when they might. But it 
is to be hoped we are not yet so dis- 
tressed ; those who have the reputation 
of good landlords, and encouragers of 
Protestants never want them. But 
there is a Protestant and a Popish price 
Sor land, and he who would have Protest- 
ants on his estate, must depart from his 
Popish price. Here, I fear, the matter 
will stick, it will be as hard to persuade 
a gentleman to fall from one thousand 
pounds a-year to eight hundred, as it 
was to prevail on the lawyer in the 
gospel to sell all, and save his soul.”— 
Such was the system which our pro- 
prietary adopted for the increase of 
their rentals, for the encouragement of 
Papists, and the emigration of Pro- 
testants, as it is described in a work 
written at the time, and now nearly 
ninety years of age ; the effect of this 
system on the population of the coun- 
try may be inferred from another 
authority of a later date. In 1793 Sir 
L. Parsons testified as follows :— 
“ Those large farms, which a few years 
ago, were all pasture grounds, each oc- 
cupied ty the Protestant farmer, are 
now broken into several parcels, te- 
nanted for the most part by Catholic 
husbandmen, so that seven or eight Ca- 
tholics hold the ground at present, which 
one Protestant held formerly.” Thus 
this system had the double effect of 
increasing the numerical amount of the 
Popish population, and of diminishing 
the number of Protestants by compel- 
ling them to emigrate. 

The emigration which then took 
place in consequence of this system 
was truly disastrous, and has done more 
towards the ruin of the English and 
Protestant interests in Ireland, than 
any other event, or even than the ac- 





cumulation of events since the con- 
quest by Henry II. The Lord Pri- 
mate Boulter had just then come from 
England, and had been appointed one 
of the Lords Justices, and his pene- 
trating eye at once perceived the evil 
which was just then beginning to re- 
veal itselt—he wrote to the ministry in 
England, a letter on the subject, from 
which the following is an extract :— 
“We have had for some years, some 
agents from the colonies of America, 
and several masters of ships have gone 
about the country, and deluded the 
people with stories of great plenty, 
and estates to be had for going for, in 
parts of the world, and they kave been 
the better able to seduce the people, 
by reason of the necessities of the 
poor of late. The people that go hence 
make great complaints of the oppressi- 
ons they suffer here, not from the govern- 
ment, but from their fellow-subjects of 
one kind or other, as well as the dear- 
ness of provisions, and say these op- 
pressions are one reason of their go- 
ing ; but whatever causes their going, 
it is certain that about 4,200 men, wo- 
men and children, have been shipped 
off for the West Indies within these 
three years, and of these above 3,100 
this last summer. Zhe whole north is 
ina ferment at present, and the people 
are every day engaging one another to 
go next year to the West Indies; the 
humour has spread like a contagious 
distemper, and the people will hardly 
bear any one that tries to cure them of 
their madness. The worst is that it af- 
Jects only Protestants, and reigns chiefly 
in the north, which is the seat of our 
linen manufactures.” Such was the tes- 
timony of this Archbishop in 1728, 
when he wrote this letter, and in allud- 
ing to the “oppressions” of the land- 
lords, of which these protestant emi- 
grants complained, he expresses him- 
self in that guarded way, which was 
necessary at a time when the aristo- 
cracy had so overwhelming an influ- 
ence. No doubt there were other 
auxiliary causes which co-operated 
with the conduct of the proprietary in 
exciting this ferment and desire for 
emigration, which so universally per- 
vaded the protestant population at that 
time, and, indeed, so general was this 
desire, that almost all the inferior pro- 
testant farmers, who possessed the 
means, did actually emigrate. The 
extent in numerical amount, to which 
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this emigration went, is far beyond 
what would be supposed, but it appears 
on the clearest evidence that from the 
year 1725 to 1768, the number of emi- 
grants gradually increased from 3,000 
to 6,000 annually, making altogether 


about two hundred thousand Protest- 
ants! This number would at all times 
appear great, even in the present cen- 
tury, when our population is so in- 
creased, but when we consider the po- 

ulation of that day, it will appear tru- 
y astonishing, by the returns laid before 
Parliament in 1731, the total number 


of Protestants in Ireland was 527,505, 
or a little more than half a million.— 
Now, of these, 200,000 emigrated, so 
that making ample allowance for the 
increase of population between the 
years 1731 and 1768, we shall still find 
that one-third of the whole Protestant 


population of Ireland emigrated within 
that disastrous period! We are the 
descendants of the two-thirds, who re- 
mained, and, as it appears by the last 
census, that we have increased to two 
millions, we may see how, in the third, 
which emigrated, we have to mourn 
the loss of another million of Protest- 
ants. Yet, let us not mourn their de- 
parture ; their's has been the high des- 
tiny of founding and peopling new 
nations—the lofty destiny of rocking 
the cradle of the infant genius of 
America—their’s has been the Elysian 
lot of changing the barren wilderness 
into the fruitful field, and seated, as it 
were, under their own vine, they have 
found a peaceful and happy home, in- 
stead of all that storm and trouble, and 
want and danger, which haunt us in 
this wretched island—they are far 
away from our present afflictions, and 
it is they who have emigrated, and not 
we who have remained, that have the 
brightest prospect of happiness and 
peace. 

An emigration so extensive—drain- 
ing the country of that population 
which was the only support of “the 
settlement” of property, and of the 
allegiance of this island,—naturally 
alarmed both the government and the 
proprietary, it became the subject of 
very frequent communication between 
the government here, and the ministry 
in England, and many persons turned 
their attention to devise means of stay- 
ing it. It was suggested among other 
remedies, that the government should 
place a positive prohibition against 
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any ship sailing from an Irish port with 
passengers ; this was the absurd reme- 
dy adopted in the time of Charles [., 
to prevent the puritans and others 
emigrating from England to America, 
and which actually prevented the sail- 


ing of the vessel in which Oliver 
Cromwell had engaged his passage as 


an emigrant to New England ; this 
was in the year 1637, and now, in pre- 
cisely a century afterwards, it was sug- 
gested to take the same steps to pre- 
vent the emigration of the Protestants 
of Ireland. The strangest feature of 


this suggestion was, that it came from 
the proprietary, who were themselves 
the cause of that emigration which they 
were now anxious to prevent, and who 
always had it in their power to stay it, 
but it was in that day even as it is in 
our present times, they merely mourn- 
ed the evil, and, instead of encouraging 
a Protestant tenantry, they looked to 
other sources of relief. It is scarcely 
necessary to add that this suggestion 
was not acted on, but most fortunately 
for the property of the country, the 
object which was so anxiously sought 
for, was compassed by a measure of a 
totally different kind, and from which 
such a result was never anticipated. 
That measure was the Octennial Bill, 
which passed in 1768. Previous to the 
assing of that measure the Irish Par- 
iament might be said to be perpetual, 
for it was limited only by the demise of 
of the Crown. In consequence of this 
the country was but little disturbed b 
elections, and the proprietary, as cal 
as the members concerned themselves 
very little about the state of their con- 
stituency ; but after the passing of this 
bill, limiting the duration of parliament 
to eight years, our country gentlemen 
were thrown back more frequently on 
their constituency, and compelled on 
that account to watch and direct it. At 
this period none but Protestants could 
vote, and, of course, the electioneer- 
ing influence of every landlord de- 
pended on the number of Protestants 
on his estate ; in order, therefore, to 
create a strong county influence the 
landlords were necessitated to stop 
their system of removing their Protes- 
tant tenantry and making them give 
place to the Papists, and they thus put 
an effectual stop to the emigration of 
Protestants, by giving to them bene- 
ficial leases, and thereby inducing them 
to remain ; nor were they content with 
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this, for they were so anxious to en- 
crease their electioneering influence, 
that they sought after Protestants in 
every way: various parties were in- 
duced to come from England and Scot- 
land, and large bodies, as the Palatines, 
were tempted to leave their own coun- 
try, (for the Protestants were then 
much persecuted in Germany and other 
places on the continent,) and to settle 
in Ireland, while the Province of 
Ulster was assailed with the applica- 
tions and promises of our ae 
to induce them to settle in the other 
provinces, the result of all which was, 
that a Protestant population was soon 
visible, springing up in the darkest and 
most barren places in the land; nor 
was this the only effect of the bill, for 
when the landlords showed their desire 
and gave their energies to the exten- 
sion of Protestantism, large bodies of 
Papists gladly flung from them the 
ragged superstitions of their Church, 
and avowed themselves as no longer 
Romanists. The singular system of 
terrorism and combination which holds 
the members of that church together 
in this island was found too weak for 
the influence of the landlords, and it 
gave way every where before them ; 
indeed so extended was the conformity 
at that time that the Catholic Body, as 
it was then called, petitioned the Par- 
liament to extend the franchise to the 
Papists, on the grounds that the popu- 
lation was conforming so rapidly in or- 
der to obtain that privilege under the 
profession of Protestantism! This was 
certainly a happy state of things for 
the Protestant population; it was too 
happy to last long, — for a peo- 
ple so doomed to suffering affliction as 
the Protestants of Ireland ; it was com- 
pletely suppressed by that unfortunate 
measure—the enfranchisement of the 
Roman Catholics in 1793. That mea- 
sure, while it conferred power on those 
who, from religion and nationality were 
estranged from the proprietary, re- 
moved at the same time the motive for 
encouraging Protestants, it removed 
the premium which the landlord previ- 
ously found in encreasing his Protest- 
ant tenantry, and so brought all things 
back again to the afflicting system 
which preceded the pessing of the 
Octennial Bill, and which had led to 
the expatriation of the Protestants, as 
already detailed. We cannot there- 
fore, be surprised that the fountains 





of emigration, which had been sealed 
for a time, were again opened and 
poured forth a stream which has con- 
tinued, until it has become a mighty 
flood, as at this day. 

We now approach the emigration of 
the present times, an- emigration on 
such an extended scale as to give pro- 
mise for exceeding anything of the 
kind ever yet known in any nation ; it 
commenced shortly after the rebellion, 
when a spirit of a peculiarly hostile 
character nd to reveal itself among 
the Romanists, so. as to induce many 
Protestants to withdraw from the coun- 
try for a long period; however the 
numbers were comparatively small, 
until the freehold leases which the 
landlords had granted to the Pro- 
testant tenantry previous to 1893, 
began to expire, and then the 
numbers swelled to an enormous 
amount, by reason of the removal of 
the old Protestant freeholders at the 
expiration of their leases.’ During the 
last ten years the number of Protestant 
emigrants has regularly encreased 
each succeeding year,shewing a greater 
number than that which preceded it— 
Nor is this extensive drain of the Pro- 
testant population, so far as it has yet 

revailed, the only or the greatest evil, 
or the whole body is in motion—the 
great body of the Protestant farmers, 
and mechanics, and manufacturers are 
in motion. . They are all thinking on 
the subject, and preparing to pre e. 
There is cement a funily of the lower 
order of Protestants which has not 
some member or near relative already 
in America, and all are longing to flee 
away from this ill-fated island, looking 
forward with anxiety to the time when 
they can so arrange their little affairs, 
as to be enabled to emigrate with some 
prospect of success. In the Province 
of Connaught, the various counties of 
Leitrim, and Sligo, and Mayo, have 
poured forth a great portion of their 

opulation ; and the last-named county 
(Mayo) although it contains a smaller 
number of Protestants than almost any 
other county in Ireland, has actually 
lost by emigration during the last two 
years no less than 1150 Protestants. 
In the Province of Munster, the coun- 
ties of Limerick and Tipperary are 
already nearly exhausted, and promise 
ere long to be completely so ; while 
Waterford and some’ parts of Cork 
have lost prodigious numbers. In the 
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Province of Leinster, the several coun- 
ties of Wexford, and Longford, and 
Queen’s County, have literally sent and 
- are preparing to send, thousands to 
America. In the Province of Ulster, 
the great settlement of the Protestants, 
the number that have already emigrated 
is almost incredible, while the desire to 
imitate their example is almost universal 
among those who remain. During the 
last few years, the number of Protest- 
ants from the North has equalled, and 
sometimes exceeded those from all the 
rest of Ireland together. The four 
ports of Newry, Belfast, Derry, and 
Sligo are those nearest our Protestant 
pos and although vast numbers 
have gone from Dublin, and very many 
have sailed from the ports of New Ross, 
and Waterford, and Cork, and even 
from Limerick, and though some few 
have sailed from Galway, Westport, 
and Ballina, yet the great body of Pro- 
testants have gone from the northern 
ports ; that once happy and prosperous 
province, whose population was as 
wealthy and peaceful as it was religious 
and happy, is rapidly losing those beau- 
tiful features, for which we once loved 
and admired it, and the scowling and 
ferocious aspect of Popery is fast un- 
veiling itself where the smiling and 
gentle spirit of Protestantism was once 
almost universal. That a change of a 
fearful and striking nature should be 
observable in other districts is only 
what might be expected. In some 
parishes, where there was a few years 
ago a respectable Protestant population, 
there is not a solitary individual now ; 
so that where hundreds once were, there 
is not a trace of them to be found at 

resent. In other places the number 

as been so reduced that we have but 
a meagre skeleton of what there once 
was, and even these are compelled, in 
their weakness now, to submit to every 
insulting indignity which their triumph- 
ing competitors are pleased to enjoin. 
In some parishes, the present Protest- 
ants are so resolved on emigrating that 
the building of churches, &c. has been 
stopped, as being likely to be utterly 
useless in another year, from the in- 
tended emigration of the entire Pro- 
testant population, instances of which 
are known to ourselves. It is a melan- 
eholy fact that the whole Protestant 
population of the lower orders are in 
preparation. to abandon this country, 
~~ to . a more happy settlement 

on. I. 
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in other climes ; they seem lifting their 
wings and preparing to “ flee into the 
wilderness” of the new world, in order 
to escape the troubles of the old. It 
is utterly impossible to acertain with 
any precision the total number of Pro- 
testants who have left us, as the subject 
of emigration occupied, for a long time, 
very little of public attention, but of 
late the departure of so many Protest- 
ants has drawn the attention of many 
to the subject, and means, reasonably 
effective, have been resortéd to to ascer- 
tain the numbers that sail each year 
from all the several sea-ports. There 
are many accurate details as to the last 
four years, collected with great pains, 
and they give the following result.— 
In 1829 the number was 12,000—in 
1830 it was 11,000—in 1831 it encreas- 
ed to 29,600—and in 1832, the amount 
of which has never before been pub- 
lished, it was 31,500, being a total of 
94,5000 Protestant souls within the short 
space of four years! The number of 
last year would have been eonsiderably 
greater, only that the prevalence of the 
cholera disarranged the affairs of a large 
portion of intended emigrants, especi- 
ally when they learned that the emi- 
grants were necessitated to undergo a 
quarantine beyond the Atlantic; these 
persons will probably depart this pre- 
sent year, and thus swell to an enor- 
mous extent the tide that has already 
been flowing from our coast. During 
the last two years large bodies of 
Roman Catholies, sick of the bondage 
which they suffer from their priests, 
and from the factious, and allured by 
the suecess which has attended others, 
have been induced to emigrate. These 
Roman Catholics, however, who were 
very numerous at the ports in the south 
and west of Ireland, are not included 
in the statement above given, which 
embraces the Protestant emigrants 
alone. 

So extensive an emigration of that 
Protestant population, on which the 
safety of the property and the alle- 
giance of this island so much depend, 
is entitled to the deepest attention ; 
and it well becomes every man, who is 
anxious for the public weal, to endea- 
vour to ascertain the real causes of so 
disastrous an evil. In setting forth 
those causes which appear to us to be 
the most effective ones, we: would ob- 
serve, that we have already seen how 
the. frst. great stream. of Protestant 
3R 
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emigration from Ireland was caused by 
the terrible and insupportable per- 
secutions which they were compelled 
to endure from the popish population 
in the rebellion of 1641 ; we have also 
seen how the second great stream was 
caused by the avidity of the land- 
lords, manifested in that system which 
they adopted during the last century, 
nds we shall now find that the very 
same causes, namely, persecution by 
the Papists and the avidity of the 
landlords for an extravagant rental, 
are the grand and most effective of all 
the motives which have led to that 
melancholy and disheartening tide of 
emigration which gives promise of 
sodn exhausting the whole protestant 
populction of Ireland. We shall con- 
cisely consider these, 

I.—It was said by Lord Chancellor 
Clare some forty years ago that, “ The 
great misfortunes of Ireland, and par- 
ticularly of the lower classes of its 
inhabitants is, that at the expiration of 
every lease, the farm is put up to 
auction, and without considering whether 
it is a Protestant or a Papist—whether 
he is industrious or indolent—whether he 
is a solvent or a beggar, the highest bid- 
der is declared the tenant by the law- 
agent of the estate, I must say to the 
disgrace of the landlord, and most fre- 
quently much in his advantage. It 
happened to me to canvass the coun- 
ty in which I reside, and on an 
estate, which had been madly set at 
£20,000 a year, as I recollect, J found 
but five Protestant tenants!” Such 
were the sentiments of one who knew 
Ireland and its evils well, and who 

ssessed both the means of ascertain- 
ing the truth, and the moral courage 
to proclaim it in his place in parlia- 
ment. The manner in which this 
system acts in the promotion of pro- 
testant emigration is easily explained : 
when a farm is vacant, there is an 
extraordinary competition for it, and 
men will out-bid each other to an 
extent ruinous to themselves though 
lucrative to the landlord. The pro- 
testant farmer in making his proposal, 
calculates whether he will be able to 
feed, and clothe, and educate his fa- 
mily onthe profit ; and as his decent 
adi respectable habits of life require a 
certain expenditure, he feels he can, 
as an honest man, offer only a certain 
moderate rent for the farm. The Ro- 
manist, on the other hand, merely 
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calculates whether he can make the 
rent ; and as he is, in general, contented 
to keep his family on the lowest pos- 
sible kind of feeding and clothing, he 
is enabled to live on much less, and so, 
saving a larger sum out of the proceeds 
of the farm, out-bids the Protestant. 
The result of this competition is always 
the same, namely, the Romanist takes 
possession of the land, and the Protestant 
takes his passage to America! Un- 
happily, our landlords have learned to 
value a tenant, not according to his 
character for honesty or loyalty, nor 
according to his disposition to improve 
the land, nor acne to the punctu- 
ality of his een ut according to 
the amount which he adds to the rent- 
roll; he may be a Whiteboy, a Black- 
foot, or a Whitefoot—he may be a 
Steel-boy, or a Ribbon-man, spending 
his days in the Shebeen, and his nights 
in the Balinafad, still, if he only offer 
the highest rent, he is declared the 
tenant ; and, unfortunately, to make 
this matter still worse in its effects, 
the landlords pay little or no attention 
to the matter, but hand over the 
management of their tenantry to stew- 
ards and drivers, who being, in general, 
native Papists, stupid in all the pre- 
judices, and implicated often in the 
designs of the ill-affected, take care 
that their companions in disaffection 
shall always possess the preference. It 
is a sad and melancholy fact, that 
owing to this system, the whole face 
of the country is by degrees changing 
owners—passing from the hands of the 
loyal, pen, and religious Protest- 
ant, who was a good tenant, as well as 
a faithful subject, into the hands of the 
most active and wily partizans of 
those who are opposed to the interests 
of the landlord, as they are estranged 
from the supremacy of England ; so 
that, at this moment, the leaders and 
movers of Agrarian disturbances are 
found, not among the impoverished 
cotters, but among the substantial 
farmers, proving that it is not poverty, 
but something more deep as well as 
more dangerous, that is the moving 
cause of our agrarian insurrections, 
II.—A second element in this mov- 
ing cause of protestant emigration, is 
to be found in the peculiar state of 
society among the lower orders in 
Ireland. In every part of this coun- 
try there has sprung up of late years 
a system of forming knots, or cabals, of 
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all the factious and most ill-affected in 
the vicinity ; those who conceive them- 
selves aggrieved by some government 
prosecution—others who feel them- 
selves injured by some needy landlord 
—some who are descended from an- 
cient families, and are looking to the 
forfeited estates, and others who fore- 
cast the same object, hoping to ob- 
tain something in the general con- 
fusion ;* to these are added some, 
whose mistaken notion of patriotism 
after Irish independence, and others 
whose religious zeal incites to the ex- 
pulsion of heresy, and the exaltation of 
their church. All these various per- 
sons are combined in discontent, and 
are in cabal with factious and ill-affected 
intentions in every neighbourhood and 
around it, as a nucleus, = the = 

ions of the people rally. e 
Laser of the neat is generally, by a 
sort of common consent, the nominal 
head of all these, a step of much ad- 
vantage to them, as while it gives the 
sanction of religion, it removes from 
them all the petty rivalries and dissen- 
tions that i exist, if they were 
to select a head among themselves. 
The great object of the longing aspira- 
sions of these persons, is the expulsion 
of the Sasenach, and some vague and 
undefined expectation of some convul- 
sion or revolution, which will alter the 
present system of property altogether, 
and confer on them some halcyon state 
in which neither rent, nor taxes, nor 
tithes, will be so much as named 
among them. The conduct of these 
persons is what might be expected ; 
there is no species of petty persecu- 
tion which the Protestants are not ex- 
posed to from them ; and from all that 
mass of population, with whom they 
have influence, all the enmity of the 
native Papists against England— 
against government—against the /and- 
lord—against Protestantism, is wrecked 
on the ill-fated and unprotected heads 
of the lower order of Protestants ; 
for some years this system has been 
carried to a fearful extent, so that our 
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people are beaten at fairs and markets, 
and exposed at all times to the open 
hostility, as well as the secret enmity 
of the native and Popish population ; 
so that it would be impossible, even 
had they no other evils to contend 
against, for them to remain in the coun- 
try. Those persons, who, from their 
rank in life, do not associate with the 
lower orders, can have no conception 
of the extent to which this system of 
petty persecution is carried on, it keeps 
them in a state of increasing anxiety 
and disgust, so that they are always in 
alarm, and never have a comfortable 
sense of personal security among them ; 
so that there is no object of an earthly 
kind, which is talked of and longed 
after, at their fireside, so much or so 
anxiously, as an opportunity of fleeing 
such an unceasing and secret persecu- 
tion. Nothing can tend more than 
this feeling, this sense of insecurity, to 
promote emigration, and unfortunately 
this result of the system of persecution 
has the effect of holding out a premium 
to the continuance of the system, as 
will thus appear. There is nothing 
more common, during the last few 
years, than for some Roman Catholic, 
who sees a Protestant possessed of a 
farm, which would be a desirable ac- 
quisition, to resolve to make it his own, 
and in order to effect this object, a sys- 
tem of annoyance and- persecution is 
resorted to, a threatening notice is 
posted on his house, his ily is in- 
sulted, himself beaten at the fair, or 
returning from market, and his life made 
so uncomfortable, and, as he thinks, so 
insecure, that he proposes to free him- 
self from all by emigration ; this was 
the very object his persecutor was 
aiming at, and, having sueceeded in 
removing the occupant, the Roman 
Catholic gets possession of the farm. 
This is a matter of no difficulty, for he 
will offer any rent, and will be strongly 
recommended by the Popish under- 
lings of the landlord, who is often un- 
wittingly thus made the instrument of 
this system ; and, besides all this, the 


* A curious instance of this is known to the writer of this article, in the little 
country town in which he resides: there was a decent Roman Catholic family, which 
was induced to ge to America in 1832; the eldest son, however, remained at home, 

e 


and he and all 


some estate forfeited by his ancestors, and that he remains expecting 
session of it in some revolution, which they think possible ere long! 


family avowed the motive to, have been, that he is entitled to 


to obtain pos- 
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system of combination, which is of 
late so general among them, enables 
them to prevent the possibility of any 
stranger, or otherwise obnoxious person 
getting possession of the land, and the 
landlord, in his own utter ignorance of 
the true character of the applicants, ac- 
cepts that character, whether black or 
fair, just al their stewards or drivers are 
pleased to.say. These men, owing to 
our radically yicious system, have it 
always in their power to darken and 
blacken the character of a Protestant, 
and to exalt the, character of perhaps 
the most insidious and disaffected indi- 
vidual in the neighbourhood. God 
knoweth how often and how fearful 
they have exerted this power with 
effect ! 

Such are the two chiefly-effective 
causes that have led the Protestants of 
Ireland to emigrate. They have been 
neglected by the landlords, and perse- 
cuted by tlie Popish population.— 
There are, without question, many 
other causes, all assisting in the pro- 
motion of the same end, the modern 
liberalism of the government, the con- 
cessions made to the Papists, the break- 
ing down of the linen trade, and a 
laudable desire to improve their con- 
dition, all lead them to emigrate, but the 
two causes already noticed, are those 
which are the grand and chief mo- 
tives which influence the mass of the 
emigrants. They feel themselves neg- 
lected—unprotected—unfriended ; and 
while they are .broken in fortunes, 
they are all but broken in spirit. 

It is passing strange, that the pro- 
prietary should thus treat that popula- 
tion which has, through good report 
and through evil report, invariably 
supported their interests, and their con- 
duct can only be accounted for, on the 
principle already noticed, at the com- 
mencement of this paper. They have 
adopted the opinion that England will 
protect them in their estates, and they 
see no use in protecting themselves or 
their properties, inasmuch as they con- 
ceive it will always be the interest of 
England to give them the protection 
they require. _When they see danger 
in the expulsion and emigration of Pro- 
testants, and in the increase and Joca- 
tion of Papists, and ‘that it is the fac- 
tious priests and seditious leaders who 
possess ‘the whole influence over that 
increasing body, they admit the great- 
ness of the evil, but console themselyes 
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under the idea that when matters come 
to the worst, England will be obliged to 
interfere and afford them and “ The 
Settlement” of property that protection 
which they stand in need of. They 
see no necessity for encouraging loy- 
alty or religion, no necessity for a mo- 
derate rental, no necessity for impart- 
ing comfort or civilization to the people, 
they see no necessity for any sacrifice 
of trouble or of rent or of anything 
else, on their part, to secure that pro- 
tection which they conceive England, 
for her own sake, must always. afford 
them, They look for protection, not in 
the affections or respect of their tenantry, 
but in the supposed interests of England, 
The only palliation for their conduct is 
to be found in the peculiar cireumstan- 
ces of their estates, which are so en- 
encumbered with debts arising out of 
the extravagance of their fathers and 
themselves, that at least one-half of the 
rental goes annually to liquidate them, 
so that in their desire to maintain the 
supposed importance of the family name 
they are necessitated to set their lands 
far beyond their reasonable value. It 
is thus the Protestants are found to 
emigrate, it is thus the lands are got 
into the possession of the disaffected, 
and it is thus the landlords look to 
England to give them powers to coerce 
the people; they people. their, estates, 
(after removing the loyal. Protestants, ) 
with an ill-affected tenantry, and then call 
on the Government to protect them from 
that very class of tenantry which, they 
themselves are encouraging! That there 
are some bright and illustrious excep- 
tions among our proprietots is as cer- 
tain as the shining of the sun; br: 
those bright pat Ora only serve 
point out more plainly the desolation 
which others have created. For our- 
selves we have no hesitation in saying 
that in these times, when new questions 
are mooted daily in a spirit of change, 
there is no security for the property of 
the country, no pledge for the allegi- 
ance of this island, no peace for her 
inhabitants of any class, unless in the 
encouragement of a Protestant popu- 
lation ; and we must confess that our 
forebodings are so far melancholy as to 
incline to the opinion that it is now too 
late for even that remedy at present. 
Thus is the ‘history of the lower 
orders of the Irish Protestants a history 
of “ suffering affliction” and of émigra- 
tion! They came ‘here two centuries 
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ago, and many of them not half a cen- 
— ago, as emigrants from England 
and Scotland : they have been “stran- 
gers and pilgrims” in the land, and it 
may be said of their sojourn in this 
island, as.of the Patriarch of old, that 
“few and evil have been the days of 
their pilgrimage.” They are now anew 
loosened fromthe sails of their fathers’ 
adoption, and breathing their sad and 
bitter farewel to the green and sunny 
hills of their land—they have become 
emigrants again. It is a destiny which 
is passing strange, and as melan- 
choly and interesting as it is strange ; 
but let us bow in meekness before Him 
who rules the destiny of nations, and 
who hath his own purpose in that which 
he has appointed unto us. We must 
not presume to fathom the deep pur- 
pes of His will; but as we have seen 

im already cradle into maturity and 
people a new world beyond the western 
wave, where His name is known and 
His truth is loved, and has affected 
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this glorious end chiefly by the emigra- 
tion of Protestants from these islands, 
so we may imagine that He designs to 
carry on this glorious work, and, as we 
have witnessed a new spirit of Chris- 
tian knowledge, and zeal, and piety 
raised up among the Protestants of Ire- 
land, so we may conjecture that they 
may be designed to be the honoured 
instruments of carrying the knowledge 
of His ways, and raising the standard 
of His salvation in the unpeopled and 
endless tracts of the American world. 
The roses of Sharon will bloom in the 
wide Savannah, and the flowers of 
Carmel blossom in the transatlantic 
forest, and perfect civilization and true 
religion make their dwelling in that 
land of emigrants! As for the land 
they leave—this doomed land, weeping 
with her thousand sorrows——there 
seems but little hope : she has not yet 
passed through her sea of troubles, and 
there seems nothing but “blackness 
and darkness” before her. 


BY CAROLINE PICHLER. 


Reviewed and Translated by Herr Zander, Professor of German Literature. 


Within the last fifty years Germany 
has produced a number of excellent 
novels and romances, which, however, 
hitherto are little known in this country. 
Whether it be the black-letter, or the 
eu, or the ch, or some other bugbear 
that has frightened the novel-reading 
ladies, we cannot say ; but this we 
can assure them of, that if they could 
overcome these ill-founded prejudices 
and a little apathy, they might find in 
those black-letter-books a great many 
things well worth the trouble of a few 
months’ study. 

Without further speculation, how- 
ever, we beg in these pages to intro- 
duce to our readers a highly talented 
authoress, whose very name is hardly 
known in this country, though her 
works amount at present to no less 
than forty-four volumes. Caroline Pich- 
ler has for many years been a favourite 
in Germany, and:she derives her lite- 
rary celebrity no less from the number, 
than from the intrinsic merits of her 
works. All her writings display a 
most amiable character, deep feeling, 
clear understanding, and easy inven- 
tion; her style, though simple and 


subdued, is never tame, and is always 


graceful and pleasing. Amongst her 
numerous writings none has met with 
such a favourable reception and signal 
success as Agathocles (3 vols. Vienna, 
1808.) This novel is brought before 
the reader in the form of letters, a 
form which, though fatal to mediocrity, 
offers to the gifted author many ad- 
vantages, as it is peculiarly qualified 
for the developement of events and sen- 
timents. Géthe in his Wilhelm Meister 
(Vol. II. Book 5, chap. 7,) says, “In 
the novel it is chiefly sentiments and 
events that are exhibited; in the 
drama, it is characters and deeds. 
The novel must go slowly forward ; 
and the sentiments of the hero, by 
some means or another, must restrain 
the tendency of the whole to unfold 
itself and to conclude. The drama, 
on the other hand, must hasten, and the 
character of the hero must press forward 
to the end; it does not restrain, but 
is restrained. The novel-hero must 
be suffering, at least he must not in a 
high degree be active , in the drama- 
tic one we look for activity and deeds.. 
Grandison, Clarissa, Pamela, the Vicar 
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of Wakefield,* Tom Jones himself, 
are, if not suffering, at least retarding 
personages, and the incidents are all 
In some sort modelled by their senti- 
ments. In the drama the hero models 
nothing by himself,—all things with- 
stand him, and he clears and casts 
away the hinderances from off his path, 
or else sinks under them.” hese 
words of the author of Werther and 
Wilhelm Meister have, on account of 
their simplicity and conciseness, made 
no little impression, and seem to have 
exercised a salutary influence upon 
the genius of Caroline Pichler. 

The scene of her tale is laid prin- 
cipally in the Kternal City and the 
eastern dominions of the Roman Em- 
pire ; the time is from the year 300 to 
305, a period when Christianity had to 
suffer so many violent and horrible 
persecutions. The rays which the 
religion of the cross shot at that time 
into the corruption of a deeply shaded 
and contaminated age, have been ad- 
mirably depicted in the characters of 
the manly, virtuous Agathocles, and the 

elic sufferer Larissa. 
me had then ceased to be the 
Diocle- 


residence of the emperors. 
tian, from a slave, risen to be the chief 
of the Preetorians,—those janisaries of 
old—had, after the death of Numerian, 
usurped the throne, and selected his 
countryman and fellow-warrior, Mazi- 


mian, to share it with him. They 
divided the empire, so that the latter 
from Milan governed the west, whilst 
Diocletian ruled the east, and fixed his 
residence at Nicomedia, where he sur- 
rounded his throne with Asiatic pomp 
and splendour. Soon, however, two 
more co-regents were considered de- 
sirable ; ee adopted Con- 
stantius Chlorus for his Cesar, Dio- 
cletian conferred the same dignity 
upon Galerius. After this, they divided 
the government of the vast empire 
thus : Constantius ruled Gaul, Spain, 
and Britain ; Galerius the banks of 
the Danube and the Illyric provinces ; 
Maximian’s dominion extended over 
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Italy and a part of Africa ;—but Egypt, 
Thracia, and the Asiatic provinces: 
Diocletian reserved to himself. Each 
of the four monarchs was independent 
and unlimited in his own territory, 
while their united authority extended 
over the whole empire. 

This is the canvass which Caroline 
Pichler has selected for the tableau 
of her Agathocles ; the historical events 
of those times. are, however, kept 
merely in distant view, except the war 
against Narses, the persecutions of the 
Christians and, once, also a piratical 
invasion of the Goths, which are 
brought somewhat more into the fore- 
ground, or, if we may say so, inter- 
woven with the action of the novel. 

By the following letters and extracts 
we intended to enable our readers to 
form an idea of the plot ; we have, on 
this account, selected not the best 
letters, but merely those which bear 
more strictly upon that point, and for 
this reason, they may the. easier. pass 
for a fair specimen of Madame Pichler’s 
style :— 


AGATHOCLES TO PHOCION. 


Rome, January 391. 

Iamin Rome. That since a fort- 
night’s sojourn here I have not yet 
written, he will, I trust, excuse, from 
the novelty of the objects that surround 
me, and their effect upon my mind. [ 
feel, however, that I neither have found 
here, nor shall find, that cheerfulness 
and mirth which they expected in 
Nicomedia. Moreover, Rome is, per- 
haps, of all places in the world that 
where I shall be least likely to recover. 
But am I really ill? They imagine so, 
because I cannot live like others around 
me. ‘Their perversity makes me ap- 
ear eecentric—their follies, severe and 
insupportable ; not that J desire im- 
mense and impossible things, but that 
truth and virtue, discipline and morals 
appear to them impossible,—that is the 
real ground of our disagreeing. The 


* It may not be without some interest to subjoin here the opinion Frederick 
Von Schlegel gives on the Vicar of Wakefield in his History of Literature (II. 212.) 
« Of all romances in miniature,” he says, “ and, perhaps, this is the best shape in 
which romances can appear, the Vicar of Wakefield is, I think, the most exquisite.” 
_ this Lord Byron remarks in his diary “he thinks?—he might be sure !”"— 

oore’s Byron. 
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age is sick, not ke who with full know- 
ledge of better times bygone, is bold 
enough to call it so. How can I live 
- amongst these people! 

With the description of my journey 
by land and water, I shall not trouble 
you, out of regard for your time; it 
will suffice you to know, that I arrived 
in the capital of the world in good 
health and with a cheerful and open 
mind. The unrestrained enjoyment of 
nature, the boundless sea, the liberty 
of leisure, had gladdened my heart, 
and made it susceptible of every good 
impression. To you, the teacher of 
my youth, I may own, that a strange 
feeling overcame me when our ves- 
sel entered the mouth of the Tiber, 
and soon was to sa before me 
the stage of all those. grand and 
glorious scenes which from m 
infancy had occupied my _ mind. 
My soul glowed within me, my breast 
heaved higher. Thus I arrived at 
Rome. From the height of the capi- 
tol, the manes of the illustrious ances- 
tors seemed to be floating downward. 
All around was hallowed earth ;—eve- 
rywhere memory, dignity, majesty. 

hrough the crowded streets my guide 
conducted me to the house of our host, 
Lucius Piso. Many a monument of 
venerable antiquity, many an index to 
bright moments of history, I passed by 
with high-beating heart, and the firm 
intention shortly to visit them all. In 
the court a band of richly dressed 
slaves received us. I was shown into 
the Atrium. The statues of the Piso- 
nian house, many signal forms easily 
recognised by those versed in history, 
were standing here. I first perceived 
by the sun-dial in the court that I had 
been left to wait for a considerable 
time. At length a smart slave who 
spoke Greek with peculiar elegance, 
made his appearance, and conducted 
me through many splendidly decorated 
apartments full of vases, paintings, sta- 
tues, &c., to Lucius Piso. He is an 
excellent man, on the borders of old 
age, vigorous, intellectual, noble,—but 
much nobler without the pomp which 
surrounds him, and veils and dimi- 
nishes his intrinsic worth. .The father 
I was pleased with,.less .so with the 
sons. They are young men, not quite 
so devoid of accomplishments as most 
others whom I have become acquainted 
with here and at home ; but the colour 
of the age has tinged them too strongly 
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to let them appear truly deserving of 
esteem. Before supper, Piso intro- 
duced me to his daughter. By the 
= a charming creature! Report 
ad already drawn my attention to her, 
—-still 1 found, in every regard, more 
than I had expected. So much beauty, 
so much inexpressible grace in form 
and deportment, and so much levity 
and perversity of sentiment! The 
daughter of one of the first houses of 
Rome, the descendant of such noble 
matrons, in the dress and attire of a 
Greek Hetaera, and, nevertheless, in 
her words and actions perfect dignity— 
nobility of womanhood ! 


To my father I have already writ- 
ten twice—once from Corinth, by a 
homebound vessel, and several days 
ago also from Rome. The respect 
which I owe to him as a son, I shall 
never violate wittingly. For the rest 
I can, unfortunately, do nothing of that 
which he wishes. I cannot live and 
act like him, for I cannot think and 
feel like him, and the total change of 
a stedfast mind is not the work of per- 
suasion or force. Circumstances, time, 
and alluring might do something ; but 
where the conviction of the right is so 
immovably grounded, as in my case— 
even from those nothing is to be feared 
for me, nothing to be hoped for him. 
He has sent me away from Nicomedia 
to learn in other countries by experi- 
ence, that my mode of thinking is fan- 
tastical, my requirements of the human 
race eccentric, and my ideas of public 
welfare absurd. I have obeyed him. 
Let me own that this obedience costs 
me nothing; for there was a voice 
within which told me, that father and 
son should not think thus of each other, 
and that, if they do so, they should not 
live together. My views, however, 
will always remain the same ; Rome, 
at least, will work no change in them. 
How disgusting this city with her in- 
habitants is to me, I am unable to tell 
you. I readily agree with an opinion 
which Tiridates (who is the only per- 
son with whom | can live and converse 
in this focus of vice and follies), lately 
advanced, that it is exactly the acute 
contrast of the past and the present so 
strikingly exhibited in these despicable 
descendants of: illustrious ancestors, 
which still more increases my antipa- 
thy. No, indeed, Phocion, my father 
should not have sent me to Rome! 
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Nevertheless, I do not, upon the 
whole, dislike my sojourn here. I learn 
much, gather experience, see many & 
monument of art and of better times, 
and associate with many well informed 
men. My hours are regularly divided 
between mental and bodily exercises, 
enjoyment and labour. You know, I 
only require leisure and liberty to be 
contented. Contented !—more, man 
cannot and should not desire. And is 
not, indeed, every one happy only as far 
as he considers himself so ? Tf, never- 
theless, gloomy ‘thoughts sometimes 
rise in my'soul, it is exercise for my 
inner strength to‘combat them. Man 
is not. born for fortune,—his destina- 
tion is to be good. To goodness wis- 
dom leads, to wisdom independence of 
wants. That let us never forget,—let 
us keep to that, and then expect what- 
ever may —— to us, with courage- 
ous mind and. cheerful countenance.” 


THE SAME TO THE SAME. 


Rome, Febr: 901, 


. « . + . 


“ When I was a child, long before my 
father entrusted me to your guidance, 
there dwelt next door to-us Timantias, 
a noble Nicomedian, who filled one of 
the highest offices in the state. My 
father and he were friends, or at least 
what usually is called so ; his children 
were our playmates. A delicate con- 
stitution, the inheritance of my early 
departed mother, and my disposition 
prevented me from joining those wild 
sports in which my early deceased bro- 
thers, with Timantias’ sons, exercised 
their youthful ‘strength. Larissa, Ti- 
mantias’ daughter, on such occasions, 
remained with me ; her mild soul found 
a delight in not deserting me. We 
played together, or, by the irresistible 
power of kindness, she persuaded the 
others also, to choose a less violent 
game: © Thus she cared for me, loved 
me, and filled my heart with sweet 
sentiments. “We grew up, and our in- 
clination grew with us. Then fate 
coldly and hostilely stept»in ‘between 
us. ‘Timantias was accused of a crime ; 
whether he really had committed such, 
or whether his great wealth—a power- 
ful temptation for the avaricious Pro- 
consul, \Sisenna Statilius—were the 
cause, never has become known. He 
was. thrown into prison. My father 
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broke off all intercourse with the dis- 
graced family. Larissa and I saw each 
other only by stealth, and therefore 
with the greater desire, across the 
hedges which separated our gardens. 
At last, after a fourteen months’ im- 
prisonment, by particular favour, it was 
said, having been found guilty of a ca- 
pital offence, Timantias was banished 
with his family, and his great pro- 
perty confiscated. Sisenna Statilius pur- 
ehased his house at a trifling price, 
and my father kept up the same 
friendly terms with him, on which he 
had formerly been with Timantias.— 
I could not be persuaded to enter the 
house again where the spirits of the 
expelled seemed to me to wander about 
demanding vengeance. This obstinacy 
of a youth of eighteen was one of the 
main sources of the continual disagree- 
ment between me and my father. Eight 
years have elapsed, no trace of Timan- 
tias’ fate has been found. Whether 
Larissa be happy, whether she be mar- 
ried, or even whether she be still alive, 
—however important these questions 
may seem to me,—nobody Can answer 
them. Alt inquiries I made, were 
fruitless. But still her memory lives 
in my breast, as the only bright point 
in my fate. And even that was to va- 
nish |— Farewell.” 


TO THE SAME. 


Rome, Febr. 301 


“A high image in ethereal brightness 


is floating before my soul. Larissa 
appears to me frequently here in Rome 
since I live about Calpurnia,—more 
frequently than before,—in waking, in 
dreaming,—and not in vain! By this 
pure flame, every impure desire is des- 
troyed, the will itself chastened, my 
strength steeled. I have lost all hope 
of seeing her again ; nevertheless, I can 
in some moments, not resist a fervent 
wish, a preséntiment of future union. 
This also, is one of the contradictions 
in my heart, which shame and torment 
me. Am | then never to gain rest and 
peace Of mind? Is my breast for ever 
to be the arena of contending inclinas 
tions ?” ° > ° 

The next letter which. after this 
fragment, we have selected forthe pe- 
rusal of our readers, is dated from Ni- 
comedia, whither Agathocles had re- 
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turned with Tiridates, the Armenian 
Prince, who was now in full hopes to 
be reinstated in his paternal kingdom 
. by the Romans. 


AGATHOCLES TO PHOCION, 


Nicomedia, May. 301, 


“ After a troublesome voyage, during 
which; unsteady winds and a revolted 
sea, had nearly separated us for ever 
from our destined pos from our lovely 
native land, Tiridates and I arrived 
eight days ago at Nicomedia. Sweet 
charm of homely fields! how gently 
dost thou move our hearts:! how lovel 
appears the coast. of our fatherland ah 
ter a long absence! . You will, per- 
haps, tell me, after a dangerous sea 
voyage every shore would have *p- 
peared desirable. But it is not entire 
so... At the aspect of these hills, whi 
I so. often climbed. when a boy, 
—of that strand where I Jay so 
often to strengthen eye and mind at the 
immensity of the ocean, and at the 
sight of the paternal house, its nearest 
environs where so many things. had 
happened, which even now sweet] 
and painfully move my desolate so 
—I felt affected, and I am not ashamed 
to own, that 1 greeted those beloved 
objects with some tears which irresis- 
tibly flowed down my cheeks. _ Tiri- 
dates also, though yet-far from his na- 
tive. soil, was not less moved than I, at 
the sight of the Asiatic coast, the the- 
atre of great, ‘yet still undecided 
deeds. We embraced each other, and 
swore seriously and calmly to remain 
Se fo ourselves, and to eae we 
acknow as and right. With 
these pai rs a and 
hastened into the town, into my father’s 
house. He came in a very. friendly. 
manner to meet us. The company of 
the prince, the favourite of two Ceesars, 
appeared to him agreeable for himself 
and honourable for me. . Without fur- 
ther to calculate, I gave:myself up-to 
the feeling of the moment, and enjoyed 
in full draughts the: pleasure of seein 
my father so com fant and kind. 


peurtge shen y. On the second, 
owever, matters already be 


-_ to 
change. We were to go to Diocle- 
tian. Tiridates approved.of this step, 
and seemed to. consider it necessary. 
I disliked the ‘appearance of su 

missiveness. which tt had from the 
many circuitous .devipes . and. so- 

Vou. I. 
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lemn preparations ‘at present necessa 
before approaching the Imperator. 
thought of the old Rome, of the courts 
or rather houses of the first Ceesars,—. 
how even the cunning Octavian, the 
noble Marcus Aurelius, the virtuous 
Pertinax, out of honesty or prudence, 
sparing the yee opinion, appeared 
to be nothing but the first citizens of 
Rome,—and my innermost heart was 
revolted. 


Diocletian received us pretty well ; 
but the éiara that shone from his head, 
the throne on-which he sat exalted, 
compressed my breast and closed my 
lips, My father was the spokesman, 
he he a me and solicited a com- 
mission in the army for me. 1 let him 
proceed without uttering a word. Whe- 
ther the despot thought me simple or 
sullen, is indifferent to me. He has, 
however, made me a centurion, and the 
day after to-morrow I shall set out for 
the .army: with Tiridates. Here the 
very soil is burning under my feet.— 
However ungenial the wild life in the 
camp will be'to my mode of thinking, 
yet I shall there in the bustle feel easi- 
er, better than here. 

Sisenna Statilius has sold the house 
next to ours ; it belongs now to a mere 
citizen. Under some pretest I was 
there yesterday. Many things are still 
unmoved, the same as they were eight 
rae ago. My mind was agitatad 

sadness and joy. - I inquired after 
its former inhabitants. Most! people 
in Nicomedia hardly reeollected them 
any more ; yet some pretended to have 
heard that Timantias: had lived in Sy- 
ria. unknown, under an assumed 
name, and a few years ago had died. 
The sons are dispersed, the daughter, 
—ah, Phocion! how did my heart 
beat,—is said to have married! Mar- 
ried! Thus, then, I am forgotten! 
Can I blame her? and’ yet: it does 
grieve me! Perhaps she even may be 
dead! Ido not know ‘which idea is 
the most painful. 

To find her—every hope, I think, is 
lost ; and there is nothing that could 
replaee her in my heart!  Calpurnia, 
surely not ! i «te a. dee 


I have known but one. woman in 
whose mild soul there was nothing but 
love, beauteous humility, and_self-de- 
nial! Only one! and where is she? 


3s 
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The recollection of Calpurnia’s 
charms and loveliness, of her high ac- 
complishments, will always be a friendly 
companion to me, like the recollection 
of a joytully passed day ; but I think 
I may promise, it never will disturb 
my liberty. For this we are too un- 
like each other May good gods pro- 
tect her, and may a worthy husband 
soon acknowledge her attractions, and 
reward them with his love! 

To-day I write to you no more.— 
The preparations for my journey, which 
I carry on with great haste, take up all 
my leisure. Farewell !” 


AGATHOCLES TO PHOCION. 


Edessa, June, 301. 

“If you can imagine the desperate 
condition of an exile who, after long 
wanderings, again beholds the coasts 
of his native land. and when about to 
find the end of his sufferings, at once 
is thrown back by a dreadful storm, and 
driven upon the inhospitable shore of a 
barren rock,where—the longed-forland, 
the aim of his wishes, in constant view,— 
he must perish by hunger and misery, 
—then you may conceive my state.— 
Oh, Phocion! how inexorably does 
fate sport with my wishes! what does 
it destiny me for, that it leads me 
through such trials? I have found 
her,—I have seen Larissa! I live un- 
der the same roof with her, and—have 
lost her forever! Do you comprehend 
the woe that is in these words —I am 
too agitated to write Sn 
me time to collect myself !” 

Then the letter proceeds to relate, 
that by the wish of his father and the 
assent of the A . Diocletian, 
Agathocles has been ordered to join 
the troops under the commands of 
Demetrius, a warrior of old renown, 
strict discipline, and unblemished inte- 
grity. This commander has his head- 
quarters near Edessa, at the villa of a 
citizen, whither his lady also, has re- 

aired to obey the wishes of her hus- 
d. Agathocles meets her,—it is 
Larissa. She is a Christian, married 
to a Christian, she is lost to him for- 
ever. 


LARISSA TO JUNIA MARCELLA, 


Edessa, June, 301. 
“IT write to you, dearest friend, with 
weak, unsteady hand, hardly able to 


arrange ‘my thoughts. Perhaps you 
will have some trouble in ene 


my writing, but it gives me a sort of 


comfort to tell you what happens with- 
in me, and in these gloomy hours, to 
ask you for advice and consolation.— 
This, and fervent prayer, unconditional 
submission to the hand of him who 
chastises, because he loves,—is for the 
present all that I have left to uphold 
me. 

Five sad years of separation and 
manifold sufferings had passed away in 
want, domestic discord, and cruel treat- 
ment of strangers, without my glow- 
ing desires, my fervent prayer having 
succeeded in obtaining from heaven 
what would have constituted my high- 
est happiness. Why they had not,— 
what passions, what events interfered 
to destroy the quiet bliss of a poor 
heart, you know. Let me be silent! 
The grave covers our virtues and our 
faults with an equally dense veil.— 
Enough, it was not the will of God! 
Then, at the deathbed of my unfortu- 
nate father, I gave my hand to Deme- 
trius. All claims to happiness and love 
I had renounced. Why should I not, 
by the sacrifice of my desolate heart, 
purchase for my bereft family a sup- 
port, for my dying father the last com- 
ort, and for myself an honourable 
sphere for my destination as a woman ? 

ree years I now live by the side 
of this man, three years I bear in si- 
lence whatever an arbitrary will and 
warlike habits can impose upon a wo- 
man of so different a mode of thinking. 
I had gained what I looked for—the 
esteem of my husband. I offered my 
sufferings to God, and received from 
him strength and patience for my call- 
ing : Sianoanion dale me there was 

e. It is now four days since I was 
sitting lonely in a shadowy bower of 
the garden that surrounds the villa 
which now forms the head-quarters of 
our army and my sojourn. 1 was pre- 
paring some wool for a mantle for De- 
metrius. That little basket which you 
know, the sole remainder of a better 
time, stood before me on the table, and 
my thoughts roamed in distant regions, 
when I was called .back to the house 
on some business. A short time after, 
I returned and went towards the ar- 
bour. The sight of a stranger who 
was standing near the table mates 
my work-basket, startled me. I dropt 
my veil and. approached. O, dearest 


i ee ee eee ole ee me ee Oe alee 6m 
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friend! how shall I describe to you 


my surprise, my terror, and my raj 
ture, when every glance, every look, 
convinced me, that I saw Agathocles 
before me! His attention to the bas- 
ket, which he probably had recognised 
immediately, prevented him from per- 
ceiving me directly. In the first ex- 
cess of my joy, I was incapable of re- 
flection. I followed the impulse that 
werfully drew me to him,—I called 
im by his name, he recognised me, 
and in his arms, by his speechless rap- 
ture, I felt that my hopes had not de- 
ceived me, that I still lived in his heart 
as freshly as at that time when innocent 
children we played with each other, 
untroubled, unseparated by sterner re- 
lations. I do not know, how long the 
happy intoxication lasted, during which 
I S on his breast forgetting every 
thing around me, and having no other 
feeling than that of the nameless hap- 
piness of having found again the ob- 
ject of my inexpressible love. Why 
could I not die in that moment ? why 
be forced to waken to the conscious- 
ness of my misfortunes? The image 
of Demetrius, the image of my duty, 
rose fearfully before me. ‘This sudden 


change, and, perhaps, the violent emo- 
tion of a sentiment so strange as joy is 
to me,—deprived me of my strength. 


I was about to faint. Supported, pi- 
tied by him, I sunk senseless on his 
breast ; and oh! gladly would I have 
died away in his arms! His voice, 
that sweet well known sound, called 
me back into life. Oh, my Junia, into 
what a life! The first stirrings of m 
returning senses | had to collect to tell 
‘him, that we are separated for ever.— 
He did not understand me : his ideas, 
probably, are in this respect far differ- 
ent from mine. I prayed him to leave 
ute,—he could come to no resolution. 
-I trembled at his staying any longer, 
at the weakness of my heart, at the 
extinguishing of the remainder of 
strength which I still felt within me.— 
Yet I succeeded. His beauteous soul 
understood me. He left me. When 
he was gone, when I saw the last fold 
of his garment disappearing behind the 

hs ;—then, then I first felt the 
whole extent of my loss, my whole un- 
happiness and his! My tears flowed 
anew, so irresistibly, that when my 
maids came, they had almost to carry 
me back. » But, alas, my Junia! how 
gladly would I suffer all that God 
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pone to impose upon me, if I could 
ut free his noble heart from this bur- 
den! The consideration, still to be 
loved so faithfully, so warmly, by the 
best of men, was to me, in the first 
moment, a source of inexpressible joy, 
—and is still so sometimes in a weak 
hour : but I can call God to witness, 
that during the greater part of the 
time that has since elapsed, my lace- 
rated heart desires with the fulness of 
desire, that he may forget me, that 
he may find his rest again, and be as 
happy as he deserves! 

at can,—what must I do now? 
My conscience frequently calls to me, 
that every impassioned thought of him 
is an offence against my duties towards 
Demetrius, to whom I have, before 
God, vowed faith and love till my 
death. Love, indeed, I could not be- 
stow, nor did Demetrius in his years 
desire it; but faith I am bound to 
maintain, and ¢his is broken not only 
by the extreme crime into which a wo- 
man may sink, but even by too tender 
an inclination towards another man. 
This conviction, and the regard for my 
duty, was hitherto lively enough to 
give me strength to follow that path 
which I have marked out as the only 
right one for me. I have since seen 
Agathocles no more. The exhaustion 
in which. I find myself since that scene, 
and which truly borders on illness, has 
hitherto afforded me an appropriate 
pretext not to appear where I could 
possibly meet him. What that. costs 
me God alone knows, before whose fa- 
ther-eye I disclose my sore heart, who 
alone is witness of my lonely tears.— 
But how shall I beable long to conti- 
nue thus? Agathocles serves in the 
troops who obey the commands of my 
husband : within a few days he has 
been appointed his legate : he lives in 
our house: I cannot, for any length of 
time, avoid seeing him and associati 
with him. Demetrius’ disposition, which 
slowly and with difficulty accustoms it- 
self to new objects, made him. distant 
in the commencement even to Aga- 
thocles. 

From my ignorance of his sojourn 
in our house, you may conclude, how 
little attention Demetrius paid to him. 
This, however, begins to change. I 
hear my husband frequently, and al- 
ways with increased esteem, speak of 
the abilities, the excellent manners, the 
resolution, &c. of his. new. legate.— 
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However pleasing this testimony to 
Agathocles’ virtues may be to me from 
the lips of so stern a judge,—yet with 
trembling I see the moment approaching, 
when he will.draw him into the circle 
of the.few whom he honours with his 
confidence, and whom he likes fre- 

wently to have about him. What re- 
fee will then be left to me? What 
conflicts threaten me then, what suffer- 
ings the unhappy man, whom I would 
so gladly spare every painful feeling ! 
It will not even stop there, it will come 
to questions, to explanations, which I 
cannot avoid, nor give entirely accord- 
ing to truth. That is what | tremble 
for, what terrifies my soul. 

Fora while I hesitated whether I should 
tell Demetrius that Agathocles and I had 
known each other already when chil- 
dren. .1 weighed the reasons for and 
against,—at the wish to have no 
secret before the man who has the first 
right to all that: concerns me, con- 
quered, and the fear that the very 
secrecy might cause his suspicion, 
if accident should betray us. I there- 
fore candidly told him all, and only re- 
mained silent about the degree of 
sentiment which then animated us.— 
That, I believe, was likewise my duty, 
particularly as I was resolved vigour- 
ously to combat this sentiment. He re- 
ceived this disclosure in what for him, 
was a kind manner, and I only fear that 
this very, knowledge will draw the 
youthful playmate. of his wife still 
nearer to fins, and thus hasten the mo- 
ment of meeting. But under the pre- 
sent. circumstances, this is not to be 
avoided, and God will give me strength 
to bear a burden which he himself has 
imposed upon me. And truly, he does 
not require more of us than we are 
able to perform. Now, my Junia, I 
have faithtn told you all, and it is 
‘to me a8 if I bore my grief more easily, 
since I have confided it to you, since 
I know that you, after having read this 
letter, will help me to bear it. Pray 
for me,,that God may not forsake me. 
In him alone is my hope, my trust.— 
Farewell !” 


What Larissa anticipated in this let- 
ter, actually takes place—Demetrius 
becomes daily more attached to. Aga- 
thocles: she cannot avoid meeting 
him daily. Their sufferings are beau- 
tifully described in several letters, but 
as they are too long to be transcribed 


here, we prefer following up our inten- 
tion of giving. merely the leading fea- 
tures of the plot. Agathocles forms a 
greater intimacy. with the Christians, 
who gain his esteem in the same degree 
as the Cesar Galerius hates and des- 
pises them, Meanwhile Demetrius’ 
army has gained some advantages over 
the Persians, and advanced to the city 
of Nisibis which he besieges in hopes 
of succours from Galerius. These are, 
however, frustrated by the jealousy of 
the Cesar, and he resolves to storm 
the city at all hazards. 


LARISSA TO JUNIA MARCELLA. 


Camp before Nisibis, Sept. 301- 

“ To-morrow at daybreak Nisibis is 
to be stormed. All is in readiness.— 
Demetrius leads on his army’: to Aga- 
thocles he has, upon his pressing en- 
treaties, trusted one of the most dan- 
gerous . T-understand A; 
cles’ wish: ‘Glory or death!’ That 
manly soul finds comfort in either.— 
But what is to become of me? This 
he cruelly passes over without regard. 
I cannot think coherently, much less 
write so. Even from you I have no 
news nearly for two months. My breast 
is pearly heavily oppressed. Now 
my blood is at a stand, then it aoe 
storms through my veins. I have suf- 
fered much in my life: such anguish 
I have never felt. I am not able to 
pray ;—prostrate on my knees I only 
can lament. Even the comfort of tears 
fails. the agonizing -heart. Pray for 
me, Junia! What do I ask? Where- 
fore? When this letter reaches: you, 
my fate will long have been decided.” 


LARISSA TO THE SAME. 


Nisibis, September, 301. 
“The cup of bitterest sorrow has 
ed by this time. Nisibis is taken, 
emetrius and Agathocles live. The 
latter is not wounded at all, my hus- 
band, though severely, yet not danger- 
ously. oy . . . 


Demetrius owes his life to the faith- 
fulness, the courage, the attachment of 
his legate. .O, my Junia! what hap- 
piness is in this thought ! 

Agathocles at his post, the most dan- 
gerous of all, had been the first to 
storm the wall. What happened.there, 
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‘the horrible sceries, the frightful forms 
of death which I heard described, you 
-will not require mé to repeat. Enough, 
after’a fight: of two hours, our troops, 
their brave leader at the head, entered 
the town. ‘Shortly «after, . Demetrius 
‘from the other side, gained the same 
-object. | But as they had expected the 
storm on this weaker part of the town, 
‘he found much greater tesistance, and 
the fight was continued on both sides 
with the most violent exasperation. 
Thus they gained the market-place, 
the garrison yielded only step by step : 
our men had to purchase every inch of 
ground dearly. Suddenly, when De- 
metrius with his troops stood already 
in! the’ place, a far superior band of 
hostile soldiers rushed out of a bye- 
street. ‘Demetrius saw his men falling 
around him, he fought almost alone 
against ‘the enraged swarm. One of 
his troops had sufficient presence of 
mind o> nten to Agathocles, and to 
inform him of the danger of his com- 
mander. He instantly forgot all re- 
gard for his own glory, and for the 
maintenance of the victory ree gain- 
-ed, and with a few who bravely followed 
him, made his way to his leader. He 
eaught the deadly blow that might have 
terminated the life of my husband, with 
his sword, covered him, when he sunk 
down wounded; with his shield, and de- 
fended Demetrius’ life at the hazard of 
his own, until a reinforcement of our 
troops arrived, and permitted the faith- 
ful Agathocles now to undertake the 
care of him whom he had already 
saved. With filial affection he watched 
ever him, had him carried into 4 neigh- 
bouring house, and made all possible 
preparations for his — As soon as 
the enemies had entirely withdrawn 
from the town, he sent for me.” 


After this event, Agathocles’ situ- 
ation becomes more painful to him than 
ever: he endeavours to be recalled from 
his station, but in vain. At last the 
jealousy of the Cesar Galerius effects 
what his entreaties have failed to do— 
his se ion from Demetrius. The 
old chief:is removed from the com- 
mand, and retires to an estate on the 
borders of the sea He is replaced 
by Marcius Alpinus, a base, profligate 
character and deadly enemy of Aga- 
thocles, Olr hero now réturns to Nico- 
media where he hopes to heal the 
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wounds of his heart, but another heavy 
blow awaits him. 


AGATHOCLES TO PHOCION, 


Nicomedia, November, 301. 

“ When you receive this Jetter, my 
fate'is irrevocably decided, and sen- 
tence of life or death passed on me.— 
Larissa’ is murdered’ or dragged’ into 
captivity. The Goths have made a 
on invasion'on the shotes of the 
orus where her villa is situated. 


‘In the first horror of the surprise, De- 


metrius with his slaves has offered re- 
sistance. Report says, he is killed, the 
house plundered, and ‘all that was liv- 
ing therein, murdered or led away into 
slavery. How far this dreadful news 
be true, how ‘far invention or exagge- 
ration,—I go with trembling heart to 
inquire. The horses are saddled. To- 
morrow I shall be on the spot of the 
horrible decision. Farewell !” 


On his arrival at the villa hé meets 
oe a Christian minister; a friend 
of ' Larissa’s ‘who’ shortly after ‘the 
frightful scene hasarrived there with the 
intention of paying’ a visit to his friénds. 
Both are convinced, ‘by all circum- 
stances, that one’ of the terribly disfi- 
gured corpses must be Larissa. Aga- 
thocles’ grief knows no bounds; but 
Apelles succeeds in comforting him by 
the hopes of another life. He returiis 
to Nicomedia. Here he is introduced 
to Eutychius, the Bishop of Nicome- 
dia, where he becomes acquainted with 
the son of the occidental Caesar. Con- 
stantius, Constantine, afterwards so well 
known’‘in history by the name of Con- 
stantine the Great. A few montlis 
later, the then-entertained ‘hopes for 
peace vanish, the campaign recom- 
mences. Agathocles and Constantine 
join the army. 


AGATHOCLES TO PHOCION. 


Hierapolis, May, 302. 

“A murderous battle is over, in 
which thousands have lost their lives, 
and in which also to me death was 
fearfully near, and would, without Con- 
stantine’s heroic love, have numbered 
me amongst the myriads of his vic- 
tinis,’ We are defeated, and stand on 
the right bank of the Euphrates. The 
camp has been stationed near Hiera- 
polis, but T have followed my com- 
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mander, my preserver, into the town, 
whither he was obliged to be conducted 
on account of his wound,—his wound 
which he had received for my sake.— 
He sleeps in the adjoining apartment, 
and I hasten’ to inform you of our fate 
and of my survival, lest an exaggerated 
report might alarm you, and, in the cer- 
tainty of our defeat, my silence might 
fill you with anxiety for my welfare. 
alerius had already, during the past 
year, in vain waited for an opportunity 
to revenge on the Persians, by a deci- 
sive victory, the di: eful end of 
Valerianus and the dishonour of the 
Roman name ; but at present he sought 
with more haste than prudence, to give 
battle. An evil destiny made him se- 
lect for its theatre, the boundless sand- 
fields of Carrhae where already, in 
former times, Crassus with his legions 
had found his ruin in the treacherous 
soil and the glowing heat. Whether 
he had received false reports, or trusted 
too much to his own strength,—at all 
events, he furiously attacked the Per- 
sians, far superior in number, against 
the advice of all his commanders. The 
conflict became hot : the Romans per- 
ceived the superior forces of the ene- 
mies,—their own danger, but also re- 
membered the honour of their name, and 
the disgrace which they had to revenge. 
Oar ‘troops fought with unheard-of 
bravery ; but the faithless sand gave 
way beneath our feet, and the perpen- 
dicular beams of the sun made our ar- 
mour an intolerable burden. The Per- 
sians continually reinforced by fresh 
troops, renewed themselves incessantly 
like the head of the Hydra, and con- 
stantly offered fresh opponents to our 
weary arms. Their whole strength 
now threw itself upon the centre of our 
army : it was broke, and confusion and 
. disorder soon became general. Con- 
stantine alone had sufficient presence 
of mind and coolness to draw his troo 
unconfused by the universal noise, ih 
firmly closed ranks, towards the bridge 
which leads over the Euphrates, and 
thus to preserve the hope of retreat. 
The dispersed bands now fled in wild 
haste towards the river, and many found 
their graves in the waters. ‘Tiridates 
—to whom, as the principal cause 
of the war, every Persian directed his 
attention, and who too proud to pur- 
chase an inglorious safety by disguise, 
—even. now galloped through the ranks 


savitig what still was to be saved, sud- 
denly found himself alone, surrounded 
by a gteat troop of Persians. Resis- 
tance was impossible. He gave his 
horse the spur, and galloped to the 
Euphrates. The enemies had reached 
him, no safety remained but in the 
waves. In full armour he threw him- 
self into the foaming flood,—1 consi- 
dered him lost, but with gigantic 
power he contended against the ele- 
ment and gained the distant shore 
where our men received him with loud 
shouts of joy. The Persians then en- 
deavoured to harass the passage of our 
small band, but Constantine defended 
the bridge with equal circumspection 
and courage. Then the leader of the 
enemies rode up :—Constantine’s sim- 
ple armour probably deceived him : 
—he took me for his adversary, and in 
hopes to gain the ‘spolia opima,” he 
brandished his sword over me. I was 
standing with my back turned towards 
him : the powerful stroke would have 
killed me, had not Constantine caught 
it on his shield and arm. It was onl 
at the moment of my escape, that 
perceived my danger : I turned round, 
and my sword revenged the menaced 
life and the wound of Constantine.— 
The Persian fell, his men. dispersed, 
we rode unmolestéd over the bridge 
which was immediately broken down 
behind us, and now, for the first time, 
when we leapt from our horses, I found 
a moment to thank my preserver. He 
also now first felt his wound, and sunk 
half fainting into my arms. You are 
mine, cried he, I have purchased you 
with my blood! I pressed him to my 
heart : our souls, not our lips, swore 
each other everlasting faith.’ I carried 
him out of the tumult, his people has- 
tened to him, and every thi at love 
and attachment could think of, was 
done to alleviate his condition. His 
wound is deep, but.not dangerous I 
live about him, I sleep by his side, a 
thousand little ties join us every day 
closer, my heart willingly and joyfully 
opens itself to those sentiments, pros- 
ects, and plans, which let me look 
into a happier futurity, when Constan- 
tine’s relations, principles, and friend- 
ship for me, will appear in a brighter 
light. In such far grasping projects 
for mankind, private gre ts Tost-anil 
in the loud call of duty towards the 


human race,'the voice of bitter recol- 
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lection grows silent, or, at least, leaves 
our mind time to convince itself 
that we are not intended for individual 
. happiness, and, accordingly, torenounce 
many things, and to lay claim to few /” 


The war continues to rage, the Cesar 
Galeriussurprises the Persians at night ; 
their camp is stormed, the greater num- 
ber of their warriors slain, Narses him- 
self narrowly escapes. Agathocles dis- 
tinguishes himself honourably, is on the 
field of battle raised to the dignity of a 
Tribune, and ordered to carry the glo- 
rious tidi: of the victory to Diocle- 
tian, who honours him with a solemn 
public entry into Nicomedia, and re- 
wards him with rich presents, Shortly 
after, peace is concluded, and a few 
months later, the Augustus creates him 
a tribune in the Jovians, the imperial 

rds, Already for a length of time 
aed entertained a high esteem for 
the persecuted Christians and their 
principles. He becomes daily more 
convinced of the sublimity of their re- 
ligion, which coincides so much with 
his own views, that, at last, he is re- 
ceived amongst tle number of the faith- 
ful. His letters to Phocion, explana- 


tory of the reasons of his conversion, 
are.excellent. 

Meanwhile we hear again of Larissa. 
She has, in man’s clothes, escaped the 
slaughter, but having been overtaken 


by the Goths,she is made prisoner, and 
led away into captivity. Her amiable 
character gains the esteem of the Gothic 
chief to whose shate she has fallen, and 
the love of one of his daughters. She is 
obliged to disclose her sex, and the noble 
Fritiger embraces her as his child. At 
le a christian apostle, Heliodorus, 
arrives amongst the Goths, and converts 
anumber >, barbarians to the reli- 
gion of the Cross. He is an old friend 
of Larissa :—she desiresto return to her 
native home, and Fritiger, though un- 
willing, is at length prevailed upon to 
let her depart. She then assumes her 
Christian name, Theophania, and as a 
traveller arrives near Nicomedia, but 
many circumstances persuade her, that 
her beloved Agath is about to be 
married to Calpurnia, the daughter of 
Piso, then proconsul of that province. 
Her noble heart cannot, think of tear- 
ing him from. this sup affection, 
she determines to sacrifice herself—to 
fly and to. suffer in silence. She retires 
to Nicaea, where, besides her other sor- 
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rows, she is exposed to the importuni- 
ties of the profligate and thoroughly 
depraved Marcius Alpinus, whom our 
readers already know as the successor 
of Demetrius. About this time a new 
horrible persecution of the Christians 
commences at Nicaea. Larissa, ac- 
companied by her old friend Heliodo- 
rus, leaves the place, and goes to Ni- 
comedia, where she takes refuge in an 
hospital of Christian widows, situated in 
the outskirts of that city. In the east- 
ern capital, however, equal. cruelties 
await her brethren.— 


CONSTANTINE TO CNEJUS FLORIANUS. 


Nicomedia, February, 303. 

“ It is with a much troubled mind, 
my father, that I send you this letter. 
Still, this night a trusty messenger will 
clandestinely leave the harbour with it 
and bring it to Byzantium, whence it is 
to be forwarded in the usual way. The 
town is shut, and all in a hollow fer- 
ment. This morning suddenly and un- 
expectedly the blow has fallen whieh 
revenge and party-rage had long since 
secretly prepared. At daybreak strong 
divisions of the body-guard silently and 
mysteriously marched through the 
streets towards all the Christian church- 
es. The fastened doors were violently 
burst in, the most sacred places broken 
open, torn out—vessels, writings, books, 

1 thrown into one heap, and burnt, 
and at last the churches themselves fu- 
riously destroyed and levelled to the 
ground. Terror and astonishment were 
the first effects. of this une 
event on the already afflicted Christians. 
But by degrees some took, courage, 
and with inconsiderate zeal determined 
for their most sacred cause to resist su- 
perior force, or die on the ruins of 
their churches. One of such scenes 
caused others of a similar kind ; in a 
few hours the whole town was in a re- 
volutionary agitation :—in all streets, 
nearall the temples, the great struggle of 
Polytheism with Christianity was. exhi- 
bited on.a minor scale, everywhere cru- 
elties, dead and wounded were to be 
seen. The more prudent kept them- 
selves locked up in their houses—even 
of the heathen the better sort were not 
seen taking any share in the savage 
excesses of their party. The mob only 
raged against the mob, but therefore the 
more revoltingly and atrociously. 

The chief men among us expected 
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every moment to be brought to trial. 
I was, and.am still prepared for every 
thing. Itis more than able that 
Galerius, whose violence the evi- 
dent stamp of his savage mind, did not 
by these measures aim merely at the 
extirpation of a detested religion, but 
at the ruin of several individuals whom 
he feared. 

Agathocles shared my suspicions and 
my anticipations. Imperious circum- 
stances had several days ago determined 
him to confess his creed openly. His 
refusal to become instrumental against 
the Christians served the gloomy Gale- 
rius as a. welcome pretext. Inthe 
name of the Augustus he was ordered 
to give up his office as a tribune. He 
obeyed quickly and readily. When this 
news was reported in the quarters of 
the soldiers, disturbance and clamour 
arose amongst his faithful men, who 
would not part with their beloved 
leader. With an impetuosity which 


still: evinced the spirit of the old pre- 
torians, they pressed into the imperial 
palace and Jonanded the return of 
their-chief. Weakness preposterously 
revoked’ what passion and revenge had 
infli in an equally preposterous 


manner. On their shields, with loud 
rejoicings,they carried their commander 
home to his dwelling. There he re- 
mained for some time unmolested. 
They did not venture to give him an 
change of importanee, for in their 
meanness they were afraid, lest ‘he 
might abuse the power entrusted to 
him. But they surrounded him, as well 
as myself, from all sides with listeners 
and spies. We calmly bore our com- 
mon fate, and kept ourselves quiet, 
especially this day, when caution be- 
came every prudent man. . ‘Towards 
the evening Agathocles left me," in 
order to reach» his distant quarter 
before nightfull. _He was accom- 
panied by a: single slave : mantle 
and eap coneealed his dress and» his 
rank, and a short sword was all his 
safety. Onhis way a confused noise 
and launder voices strike his ear.— 
Acquainted with the scenes of to-day, 
he hastens towards the tumult, and 

a band of soldiers and a mob crying 
and shouting, gathered round the altar 
of a. Pagan Deity, before a little tem- 
ple, where they are in the act of forcing 
@ poor woman with her child to eat of 
the flesh of a victim which a fanatic: 
idol-priest forces upon them. The un- 
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happy woman constantly refuses. Now 
one of the barbarians. tears the child 
away from her, and threatens to throw it 
into the sacrificial flames. The despair 
of the mother, the cries of the agonizi 
child pierce Agathocles’breast,andimpe 
him to do what prudence could not ap- 
prove of. He presses into the circle, 
and proclaims peace in the name of the 
Emperor. He represents to them, that 
the edict only requires the cessation of 
the Christian ceremonies, not the adop- 
tion of the When does a furi- 
ous mob listen to the voice of reason ?— 
They overpower. his voice by clamour, 
and drag the woman by the hair to the 
altar. Then anger overcomes him . he 
tears the child from the soldier, returns 
it to the mother, and defends: her and 
the boy against the aggression of the 
enraged people. But the multitude 
increases every moment. From the 
woman and the child their madness 
turns against the new object. «With 
spears; swords, and all sorts of wea- 
pons, with which chance and wild: rage 
arm ignorance, they press upon him. 
He leaves the unfortunate woman,;whose 
petieatin p may cost: him his 
ife, to the slave who:accompanies him. 
He would fain not desert his master, 
yet asevere order commands obedience, 
and they let him fly unmolested with 
the rescued woman. But Agathocles 
becomes the victim of their rage. Se- 
verely covered with wounds, he sinks 
down, and when his mantle: is flung 
back, the nearest perceive with terror, 
that they have killed an officer of the 
body They make their escape; 
the frightened. mob disperses—-Aga- 
thocles is left alone, swimming: in 
blood.—The slave had immediately 
hurried to the quarters of his master, 
and:announced. to'the faithful soldiers 
the danger. of their. leader. They 
storm out,—-but when they arrive at 
the ates, ee is vi and with horror 
and grief they find a seeming corpse. 
They —he is still breathing : 
with rude arts their love endeavours to 
stop the blood of his many wounds, and 
some:of the soldiers, secret Christians, 
carry ‘him’. to the: best 
place which they know under such cir- 
cumstances,—into the widows’ house of 
the Christians, who in the neighbour- 
hood of this: town eccupy themselves 
with works of charity, and amongst 
whom, in ers many a ‘sufferer 
has already fo protection. The 
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guards at the gate let them pass, on be- 
ing informed of their object, and now 
the slave hastens back to bring me the 
woful, tidings. My name opens:the 
‘closed town gates :—I fly to my friend. 
Pale, motionless, insensible, I find him 
in the. hands of two women: the 
younger one, bathed in tears, had hardly 
retained sufficient presence: of mind, to 
undertake the treatment of the wound- 
ed man... I never saw such emotion in 
a stranger. I stepped to thocles, 
I seized his hand, I called him by 
name :.at last he opened his heavy 
eye, looked staring around him without 
recognizing anything, and immediately 
closed it again. | Now the agitation of 
the stranger seemed to increase still 
more:: she trembled so violently that I 
advised her, rather to-leave him, if the 
sight was perhaps too horrible to her. 
She looked glaring at him and wild at 
me. » * For no price in the world—not 
for my salvation!” she answered passion- 
ately, with a trembling voice, and con- 
tinued: more busily her sad occupation. 
The ‘surgeon came—an aged priest: 
he examined the wounds : with anxiety 
I expected his) opinion. Still paler than 
the wounded man himself, and with a 
feverish.trembling that shook her whole 
frame; the woman was waiting for his 
decision. At length he declared: that 
the wounds, though dangerous, were 
not fatal... Here the stranger, with a 
cry .of:joy, sank down and) fainted ; 
they had to ‘carry her away. I re- 
mained behind a while, and enquired 
after the stranger, whose. conduct had 
struck ‘me with surprise. Nothing of 
what I heard, was able to give me an 
explanation, or to lead me to any sup- 
position. Agathocles did not reeover 
so as to be’ able fully to collect. his 
senses, and in this state I left him at 
last, not to endanger my own safety, 
and to write.to you immediately the 
events of this remarkable day. hat 
passes “within my soul you may ima- 
gine:;»:\you know what the cause of 
my fellow-citizens, my future plans, and 
Agathoeles, are to: me! 

The night is far advanced—the mes- 
seager waits. | Farewell.” 


THEOPHANIA TO JUNIA MARCELLA. 


Nicomedia, February 24th. 


“As soon as I felt my heart some: 
what. 7 I sat down to write to. 
OL. 
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you; and to tell you, that it is impos- 
sible.for me, with sufficient firmness to 
close; my eyes, against, the fair pros- 
pects that open before me. Was it then 
not a mere unmeaning accident that 
from the shores of the Goths, brought 
me hither—that just at this moment 
destined me to.be the nurse of the sick, 
and delivered the beloved friend into 
my care? He is a Christian. How can 
he give his hand to Calpurnia? How 
can he, who entertained such lofty ideas 
of the harmony of. souls, love a girl 
that on the most important subject of 
man thinks so differently from him ?— 
O Junia! what. blissful consequences 
are hid in these questions! But as yet 
I must restrain my heart—as yet I dare 
not give myself up to them, and above 
all, Agathocles, must not yet know who 
I am. However, he may feel for me, 
whatever may be his relation to Cal- 
purnia, a ma discovery might 
endanger his life. As yet I must re- 
main: concealed ; but time, I trust, and 
living near him, soon must solve my 
doubts; and then he shall. by degrees 
devine who it. was that wept. and 
watched by his couch, or—l fly with 
my unextinguishable grief. from) him, 
from my country, from the world, and 
bury myself in deep solitude, on which 
thy friendship alone is sometimes to 
cast a beam of consolation.” 


The 24th, evening. 

“ My doubts are solved—my fate is 
decided! .Oh! it was foolish, it was 
presumptuous, even fora moment to 
give way to such unfounded hopes ! 


“ Last night, when it, was. already 
growing dark, I. ventured to enter, his 
apartment. He looked at me, kindly, 
and saluted meas, his mule benefactress, 
I bowed, without answering, and occu- 
pier myself at a table arranging his 

andages.. Just then a waiting woman 
of the house came to inform Agathocles, 
that one of his slaves was. there wish- 
ing to speak to him. He bade him 
come ins; Just God! who came ?—-A 
beautiful boy in,a:neat slave-dress, en- 
tered. . The light-brown hair floated in 
rich tresses. around his white forehead 
and blooming cheeks. The charming 
form fitted nearer his bed..: L recog- 
nised her—it was: Calpurnia!, Aga- 


-thocles .also, who before had looked 


upon her with surprise, guessed the 
3 s* 
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truth. He wasalarmed visibly. ‘Cal, 
he exclaimed, but with inconceivable 
composure the frivolous girl inter- 
rupted him : ‘ Callias, yes your faithful 
Callias it is, who could not possibly 
hear of the danger of his master with- 
out convincing himself of it. With 
these words she stood by his bed. He 
took her hand. I saw him blushing and 
growing pale again,—I saw the glowing 
looks she cast upon him,—the happy 
intoxication with which his bright eye 
was gliding over the charming form 
and with rapture dwelt on the beauti- 
ful features before him. Then I heard 
him thanking her, with deeply affected 
voice, for her kindness, and the terror 
that first had chained me to the spot, 
melted into wild sorrow. <A violent 
sobbing so overwhelmed me, that the 
happy couple, surprised, looked round 
at me. I fled. Oh! God! thus end 
my hopes !” 


Two hours later. 

“I had intended not to see him 
again—to enter his room no more, I 
would have adhered to my resolution, 
but Tabitha was busy with another sick 
person, when Heliodorus came to visit 
Agathoclesinthe evening,and thus I was 
obliged to go along with him to render 
some little assistance. errmiteeris) « 
Our occupation was not yet finished, 
when the fine young man entered who 
on the previous evening had evinced 
so much sympathy for Agathocles.— 
The eyes of the patient. flashed with 
joy. ‘Constantine |’ he exclaimed, and 
the stranger clung to his breast. Long 
they held each other embraced, That 
then was Constantine, the son of the 
occidental Cesar, who once had saved 
Agathocles’ life. Now I could explain 
his sympathy of last night, How en- 
deared did he become to me by this 
love! How gladly would I have sunk 
to his feet, to thank him for the life of 
his friend! Thus, then, do I still love 
him! Thus, then, this flame will never 
become extinct! Thus, then, no levity, 
no grievance, is able to heal me! Oh 
I am weak even to contemptibility. I 
condemn myself for it; but I can—I 
cannot help it. Deeply with my exist- 
ence, with the finest threads of my life, 
this love is intertwined,—only with 
them will it be severed. O do not be 
angry with me, Junia! I fly soon— 
soon to you !” 





THEOPHANIA TO JUNIA MARCELLA, 


Nicomedia, 26th February, 303, 


* What awaits me! To what dread- 
ful step will the rugged Heliodorus 
force me! I am to discover myself to 
Agathocles, now, under these circum- 
stances, and without delay! If Z refuse 
to do so, in a suitable manner,— 
he has threatened to go himself, and 
without regard to my feelings,—for 
what are love and delicacy to such 
austere virtue—to tell it straightfor- 
ward, What is left to me ?” 


Some hours later 

“ Like an angel sent from God, sud- 
denly the thought has come to me, to 
address myself to the noble Constan- 
tine. He is Agathocles’ friend; he 
cannot be wanting in that delicacy 
which the treatment of this relation re- 
quires. JI shall write to him: my let- 
ter will contain my preservation in 
Trachene, my liberation by Heliodo- 
rus, my sojourn in Synthium, in Nicaea, 
and the reasons which hitherto have 
guided my actions. Constantine would 
not be so noble as fame and features 
proclaim him to be, if he had no feel- 
ing for my situation, no firm will to 
solve the painful relation between us, 
in such a manner as is best for his friend 
and forme. He knows his heart, he 
will be able to judge of the effect which 
this discovery must have upon him. 
Oh, if he—I shall pressingly entreat 
him so—if he could arrange it so, that 
Agathocles himself would be satisfied 
never to see me again! It is a dread- 
ful idea! I conceive its necessity, but 
still I tremble at it. I cannot yet em- 
brace it entirely —Never !” 


Later, 


“ With the certainty that I am to see 
him no more, I have yesterday and 
to-day enjoyed the sole happiness left 
tome. To enter his room t dared no 
more, since eight days ago Calpurnia’s 
visit drove me from it. Tabitha has 
undertaken the care of him: I, in re- 
turn, wait upon her patients ; but in 
the adjoining room I linger as long as 
Iam able. There I hear him breath- 
ing, speaking, sighing,—ah ! for whom ? 
It is a painful enjoyment, but it is my 
sole, my last! Soon I shall be obliged 
to renounce even this! Then his voice 
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will waken no more a thousand sweet 
feelings and recollections in my breast, 
—then I shall have no more care 
to bestow upon him,—then all, all is 
lost! Oh, Junia! 

Perhaps I shall follow this letter 
soon: by to-morrow my fate is decided! 
—I come quickly, quickly !” 


THEOPHANIA TO JUNIA MARCELLA, 


Nicomedia, 28th Febr. 303. 

“ Junia! Junia! I am happy, I am 
inexpressibly happy! Why can 1 not 
give wings to my letter, to let you this 
moment share my joy! Iam happy, 
I am so entirely happy, that I fear no- 
thing but the excess ; for it is impos- 
sible that my bliss should maintain it- 
self long in this strength and purity. 
Hear then the joyful tidings, and re- 
joice with me as heartily as hitherto 
you have heartily grieved with me.” 


Here she proceeds to relate her in- 
terview with Constantine, to whom she 
has delivered the letter mentioned in 
her last communication to Junia Mar- 
cella. Early the following morning 
the prince visits Agathocles. The par- 
ticulars of his interview, and the effect 
of his tidings upon the patient our 
readers may anticipate. Then the let- 
ter continues : 


“T was awakened by Heliodorus’ 
voice, which seraly calledtome : ‘The- 
ophania, follow me! Agathocles desires 
to see you!’ I tottered, hardly was I 
able to obey him. Oh, what decision 
was I going to hear! 

At the opened door I stood hesita- 
ting. Heliodorus drew me into the 
apartment. I know not what hap- 
pened to me,—heaven and earth had 
vanished from my senses :—then a voice 
of most heartfelt love awakened me. 
‘ Larissa, my Larissa!’ cried Agathocles. 
I looked up, I saw him bent far for- 
ward, stretching his arms towards me, 
as if he would rush to meet me. ‘ La- 
rissa!’ he called once more. Now all 
was forgotten. I flew to his breast, I 
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knew nothing more of the world, I 
knew nothing but that I was loved! 
My joy was quickly changed into ter- 
ror. Agathocles lay pallid, with his 
eyes closed, in my arms. I cried for 
help: then he raised his eye, and fixed 
a look upon me. Ah, Junia! all hea- 
ven was in this look! ‘ You live,’ be- 
gan he now after a while, ‘ you live,— 
you are free, you are mine!” ~ - - 


It hardly will be necessary to add, 
that Agathocles then leads his beloved 
Larissa to the altar. With the mar- 
riage, ordinary writers would, as usual, 
have concluded the story; but Ma- 
dame Pichler’s Agathocles is more 
than a Jover, he is an hero, a Christian 
hero. The lofty ideas he and Con- 
stantine have conceived, to raise the 
Christian religion upon the tottering 
ruins of Polytheism, remain yet to be 
brought into action. Diocletian abdi- 
cates : Galerius is proclaimed succes- 
sor to the Augustus. Meanwhile eve- 
ry thing has been secretly prepared by 
Constantine to raise his standard in the 
West. But spies betray his plans, he 
is overtaken in Chalcedon, brought 
back to Nicomedia, and cast into pri- 
son. His death is determined on: 
with him all the grand prospects of the 
Christians would have vanished, per- 
haps, for ever. Agathocles resolves to 
die for him. He bribes the guard, en- 
ters the prison, and prevails on the 
prince to fly, disguised in Ais dress. 
Galerius infuriated at Constantine’s 
escape, knows no mercy: Larissa’s hus- 
band falls a victim of his friendship for 
the preserver of his life and his faith, 
and a martyr for his religion. She re- 
tires with her children into solitude. 

These extracts will, we trust, convince 
our readers, that Madame Pichler is 
an authoress above the common level 
of novelists ; but having already oc- 
cupied so much space with translations, 
we must, for the present, refrain from 
commenting any further upon her me- 
rits and works, and defer this to some 
future occasion. 






































Hyman to Evening. 


HYMN TO EVENING. 


Esortge ravra Ptgtis spesgotvra.——SAPPHO. 


Hail sweetest Eve! All pleasant things are thine ; 
The social meal, the spirit-stirring wine ; 

Th’ unutter’d joy which thrills the mother’s breast, 
As on it sinks her smiling babé to rest. 

All hail, sweet Eve! How grateful is thy close 

To him who toils—how sweet is Ais repose : 

So feels the peasant when the day is done, 

Greeting with silent hymn the setting sun. 

E’en storm-nurs’d seamen on their native main 

Bless in their hearts thy brief and gentle reign. 

In cities too, the industrious artizan 

Bound to one spot from morning’s earliest dawn, 
Earns with more cheerfulness his scanty fee, 
Sweetening the long day’s toil with thoughts of thee! 
With thoughts of thee; and of his own lov’d home, 
Whither Restraint, his demon, cannot come ; 

But where Affection’s cup, full to the brim, 

And unexhausted ever, waits for him! 

All hail, sweet Eve! Where deserts outstretch’d lie 
Beneath the ardour of a cloudless sky, 

Droops the faint traveller in the mid-day blaze, 

And shrinks before the Sun’s relentless gaze, 

And dreams of springs that from the sand-hills burst, 


And jong —long draughts to slake his burning thirst : 


But oh, how leaps his very heart to see 

The lengthening shadow promise give of thee. 

AlL hail, sweet Eve! . What joys fond lovers feel, 

When from the mocking crowd’s rude gaze they steal 

To roam unseen thro’ forests’ twilight shade, 

Or by the unruffied stream, or loud cascade, 

To gaze in silence on thy silv’ry star, 

Which seems to smile upon them from afar, 

While drunk of heart they own Love’s twin-born power— 
Deep feelings murmuring forth—sweet evening hour! 


All hail, sweet Eve! There is an unmark’d grave, 
O’er which the dark-leav’d mourners sadly wave ; 
Tall weeds and o’er-fed grass grow heavily there, 
And you may hardly breathe the still dull air— 
That spot is dear to me as the warm sun— 

Oh! not a leaf but I have wept upon! 

No wild-flow’r of the spot, whose darksome hue 
Tells of the tainted ground, now drinks the dew, 
But lives within my heart for aye to be 

Water'd by tears of saddest sone 
Sweet evening hour! I bless thy glad return, 
In secret o’er that narrow mound to mourn ; 

Far from the crowd—the vain, the cold, the gay, 
To bend me o’er that fondly-cherish’d clay, 

And in thy ear alone to pour—apart, 

The lone, sear’d hope of my forsaken heart! 

All hail, sweet Eve! Sweet Eve all hail again! 
The Sun is set-—the Stars are met-—Amen. 
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NO. Il.=THE DOLPHIN. 


It was late one evening when, after 
spending the day ashore, [ went down 
to the beach with the intention of going 
on board the Dolphin. I found Seyton 
before me, loitering along the strand, 
and waiting for a boat for which he had 
e~ orders in the morning. We were 
or some time together, owing to some 
unexpected delay in the arrival of the 
boat, and we spent our time in con- 
versing on some information which had 
reached us that day, and which was of 
much importance to the service in 
which we were engaged I was glad 
of this opportunity of conversing alone 
with Seyton, as it enabled me to draw 
from him an account of the manner in 
which he first got possession of the 
Dolphin, which was then lying at an- 
chor within sight of the spot where we 
were walking. I had often heard allu- 
sions made to it, and was anxious to as- 
certain the particulars from Seyton 
himself, for though I had joined that 


sloop, which was under his command, 


and been a good deal with him, and 
had entered into all the amusements 
and usual pursuits, and had a part in 
some of the adventures of him and his 
companions, I yet never knew all the 
particulars of the manner in which he 
obtained that beautiful sloop, I was 
therefore well pleased whén I prevailed 
on him to give me a detailed account 
of that adventure. 

“ Well,” said he, “as it will illustrate 
the kind of roving and reckless life we 
have been leading, it may perhaps have 
some little interest for you who have so 
lately joined us, and are yet unac- 
quainted with our habits. We had 
been at anchor for some weeks a few 
miles from Santara, and were obliged 
to have recourse to every kind of 
amusement, hitherto knownor unknown, 
that we could possibly command to 
lessen and enliven the dull monotony 
of a ship at anchor, under a vertical 

Vou. I 


sun, for, though we were in almost 
daily expectation of the arrival of our 
friends, for we were then proposing to 
attack Alanzos, and though we were 
on that account in a state of some ex- 
citement at the prospect of some active 
work, yet our time on board was on 
the whole a very dull and heavy con- 
cern. We used therefore almost every 
day to makeup a party and go ashore to 
wander among the woods, or shoot the 
little game that we could find there, 
and this, as poten something of variety 
in it, was preferable to the stupid te- 
dium of lounging about the deck. On 
one of these occasions our party was 
very numerous, as we proposed to visit 
a very beautiful waterfall at some dis- 
tance in the woods, and Mrs. B., of 
whom you have often heard aoe us, 
accompanied us ; she had obtained the 
consent of her husband, Captain B., 
and took possession of my arm as her 
selected jan on the occasion ; as 
I always felt quite conscious that 
her society heightened the enjoy- 
ment I experienced in such wild wan- 
derings, I felt much sincere pleasure 
in finding myself visiting with her the 
very beautiful and romantic scene which 
was the object of our ramble. Nothing 

unusual occurred during our ram- 
ble, which occupied the greater portion 
of the day, till, after being much gra- 
tified and afterwards much wearied, we 
returned to the beach, where we ex- 
pected to find our boats in readiness to 
take us on board our ship, for we had 
desired them to come for us before sun- 
set. As the evening gun had already 
been fired and it was now dusk, we 
were a good deal disappointed at find- 
ing that the boats had not yet arrived, 
and as we waited on the beach and 
looked out to seaward for them, we 
grew somewhat anxious for'their arrival, 
feeling that it would be very far from 
pleasant to be obliged to spend our 
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night in the woods of that wild and 
lonely place. While we were in this 
state of suspense night came rapidly 
on and still no boats arrived. Our 
party soon divided into several smaller 
groups and wandered along the beach, 
to while away the time as they best 
might, and in this state some hours 
=— away and siill no boats arrived. 
t was now so late that it was thought 
prudent to make some preparation for 
remaining the night there, as it now ap- 
peared to be no very improbable event, 
and as we recollected having passed by 
a small Indian hut about a quarter of a 
mile in the wood, it was suggested by 
Mrs. B. that we should take shelter in 
it till morning, or at least till our boats 
should arrive ; we immediately acted 
on this suggestion, and were not long 
in finding the hut, which was inhabited 
by only two aged and very feeble old 
men. We stated our circumstances 
and were received with evident kind- 
ness ; they immediately made a large 
fire in the centre of the hut, which, as 
thenight was cold, was very acceptable, 
and they then brought a thick mat and 
kindly gave it to me for Mrs. B. to lie 
down on. I placed it in a corner, and 
though at first she was a little fearful, 
yet her timidity was soon removed by 
my promising to keep strict watch and 
ward over her in case she should fall 
asleep, she then lay down and was 
almost immediately asleep, for she was 
much wearied with the length of the 
day’s rambling. The rest of our party 
seated themselves round the fire or 
stretched themselves at full length along 
the floor, and many of them were soon 
asleep, while Calcraft and myself 
agreed, in compliance with the wishes 
of Mrs. B. to act as sentinels on the 
occasion, we therefore paraded before 
the hut for a long time, occasionally 
strolling towards the beach, to ascertain 
whether our boats had arrived. In this 
state we spent above an hour, and hav- 
ing seen how peaceably all matters 
were proceeding outside the hut, we 
proposed to have a look at the inside. 

- “ The appearance of the interior of 
the hut was singular at that moment. 
We had left a large wood-fire blazing 
strongly and brightly on the floor, so 
as to fully illuminate the entire apart- 
ment ; it had now almost wholly burn- 
ed out, and very little remained ex- 
cept the large and glowing pieces of 
charcoal which were still red, but had 
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ceased to emit any flame; they threw 
around them on every object a deep 
red colouring that gave a very strik- 
ing appearance to the persons who sur- 
rounded it. We had left our friends 
all awake and conversing on various 
subjects, when we first left them to 
look out during the night, and we now 
found them, without a single excep- 
tion, either sleeping or dosing in some 
one position or another ; some were 
still sitting, others were in a reclining 
posture, while the greater portion were 
stretched at full length on the floor, 
and as the red light of the glowing 
wood fell on their faces and persons, 
it had a very peculiar effect; indeed, 
the large mustachoes of some, and the 
glittering uniform of others, the plain 
and unadorned sailor's -dress of a few, 
and the belts, and swords, and pistols, 
and fowling-pieces of more, when 
shone on by that peculiar light, gave 
them the appearance of a sleeping 
banditti, rather than a party of gentle- 
men, so that Calcraft and myself felt 
considerably amused as we entered the 
hut. Itwas no part of the object of 
our visit to speak to any of them, and 
we therefore were not disposed to 
awake or disturb them, and so were 
returning again to the open air, when 
I wished—it was a thought that 
just crossed my mind—to see whe- 
ther my friend, Mrs. B., was com- 
fortable on her little Indian mat; so 
I returned, and stepping towards the 
corner where she lay, stumbled over 
one of our young men, who was 
stretched at full length exactly in my 
way, and was not visible to me in the 
feeble light ; I fell flat on my face, and 
was some moments before I regained 
my footing ; in the mean time he 
started up, and springing on his feet, 
on to be the coarse and savage 

ohnston: he had been dreaming of 
an attack, and being thus roused, 
cursed and swore, as usual, in his 
furious fashion; the accident had well- 
nigh proved a fatal one for me, for he 
was in a towering passion, and having 
drawn his sword, was cutting me down 
before I had time to draw and defend 
myself, when Calcraft, who was always 
as quick as lightning wherever swords 
were seen, saw my danger, and spring- 
ing forward, received on his own 
weapon, the blow that was aimed at 
me. All this was the work of a mo- 
ment ; and before another instant pas- 
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sed, our whole party was awakened 
and every sword was unsheathed—the 
confusion and danger were dreadful, 
for the light was scarcely sufficient to 
enable us to identify each other, and 
they, suddenly wakened from their 
sleep by the clash of weapons, ima- 
gined they had been attacked, and pre- 
pared to defend themselves. I was 
much angered at Johnston having 
‘struck at me, and, without giving my- 
self time to reflect, I sprung on him, 
and would have buried my dirk to the 
very hilt in him, when Mrs. B., 
who was the first to perceive that it 
was all a mistake, rushed between us. 
We were all of us in the habit of pay- 
ing her a most chivalrous respect, we 
instantly lowered our weapons, and a 
moment was sufficient to explain the 
mistake, which was so near proving 
dangerous to some of us: in a minute 
we all shook hands, laughed at our- 
selves, and at one another, and then 
talked about our boats which had not 
yet arrived. 

“After a short time Calcraft and I 
again left them, and were talking over 
what had just passed as we strolled 
towards the beach ; we had not pro- 
ceeded far when we heard footsteps 
behind us, and on turning round Mrs. 
B., in an instant, was at my side, and 
reproved me in her gentle way for 
leaving her. The influence that that 
lovely woman always possessed over 
me, arose altogether from the circum- 
stances in which we were fortuitously 
placed ; during our long and tedious 
voyage, we were much together, owing 
to her gentle disposition being unable 
to consort itself to the somewhat rude 
and boisterous manners of our com- 
panions ; and, unfortunately, her hus- 
band, Captain B was a man who, 
notwithstanding the exquisite polish 
of his manners, was in no other parti- 
cular suited to the companion of this 
affectionate, confiding and romantic 
woman. She was fond of reading, and 
he was as fond of gambling; and so, 
while he wasted his days with those 
suited to his taste, she used to apply 
to me for my books, and before long, 
arising from some points of similarity in 
our taste, we read and conversed much, 
perhaps too much, together ; at all 
events, she soon acquired a great in- 
fluence over me, and as she was not 
long in discovering it, she, in the 
fashion of all womankind, not unfre- 
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quently excited it. On the present 
occasion she was afraid that my 
feelings had been too much excit- 
ed by what had just occurred, and 
being anxious to disarm my resent- 
ment, lest it should lead to any per- 
sonal rencontre with Johnston, whom 
she knew I disliked, was resolved not 
to let me leave her till she felt satisfied 
that all unpleasant feelings had passed 
from my mind ; there wasno need of this, 
for I really viewed the affair in its true 
light, namely, as a very natural mistake 
in a man suddenly awakened under 
such circumstances ; 80, after a few 
kind sentiments on her part, and a few 
sincere promises on mine, we talked 
on some other matters, in which we 
both felt a very warm interest. Cal- 
craft had walked on before us in order 
to let us speak without the constraint 
of his presence ; and when Mrs. B. 
and I arrived at the beach we ob- 
served him looking out to seaward, 
and seemingly listening to something 
with breathless attention ; on joining 
him he asked us to listen, for he thought 
he had heard voices from the sea ; 
we paused, and listened, and after 
some time distinctly heard them like 
the short and quick direction given 
for the management of a ship, but ob- 
serving that the sounds came from a 
point precisely opposite to that in 
which we expected our boats, we 
agreed that it must be some vessel 
making for the harbour, or perhaps 
one of those pirates which we heard 
were occasionally seen along these 
coasts. We had scareely formed 
this opinion, when Mrs. é., whose 
sight was very quick, said eagerly that 
she saw a ship approaching us rapidly 
along the shore ; in a few minutes it 
neared us so quickly and closely, that 
we thought it prudent to fall back and 
conceal ourselves among the brugsh- 
wood that grew almost to the water’s 
edge. We were well pleased after- 
wards that we had thus concealed our- 
selves, for she passed so very close 
along the shore that she could have 
distinctly seen us éven in the darkness 
had we remained where we were ; and 
as her appearance was somewhat sus- 
picious, we felt pleasant at her having 
passed us unobserved: she was a@ 
sloop of war in miniature, and lay 
very deep in the water—and, as she 
shot past us and was out of sight, in a 
minute, we were all struck with the 
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quickness of her sailing, and remarked 
to one another that she seemed well 
suited for the pirate life to which our 
conjectures assigned her. 

“It was some time after this, that our 
boats arrived, and as it was now mid- 
night instead of sunset, I reproved the 
boatmen for the delay. nate excused 
themselves however, at once, by stating 
that they had been detained at the 
wharf, and not allowed to put off, by 
the order of the government at San- 
tara, and that the moment they were 
permitted, they came away. r we 
were all well seated in the boats, and 
were pulling towards the Sylph, the 
whole affair was explained, for the sai- 
lors informed us, that shortly after sun- 
set, several government boats, well- 
manned, had left the wharf on some 
secret expedition, and that after some 
hours, they returned with a famous pi- 
rate sloop, which they had suddenly 
boarded, and captured without firing a 
shot—Calcraft mentioned what we had 
seen, and shortly afterwards we were 
on board the Sy/pk. Such was the first 
I ever saw or heard of the Dolphin. 

“Some days afterwards I was led by 
an affair, which was altogether of a 
personal nature, and which I shall not 
mention, as it has no connexion with 
this adventure, to go in one of our boats 
to Santara.—The affair was of such a 
nature that I was unwilling any one 
should be with me, and so I left my 
usual companions behind me : the dis- 
tance was about five miles, and as we 
neared the villages, we were obliged 
to pass through a number of merchant- 
men and small craft that lay at anchor 
in the little bay or harbour. I was 
steering our boat, or rather I was seat- 
ed with the intention of steering her, 
when my thoughts were so much occu- 
pied with my affairs, that I really for- 
got my steering, until I was called to 
by my boatmen, and reminded that I 
was running quite away from the land- 
ing place. L immediately perceived that 
I had run outside, instead of inside the 
shipping in theharbour, so I at once set 
the boat’s head aright, and steered di- 
rectly for the loko we designed 
to land—in doing this, it so chanced 
that it was mecessary to pass alongside 
of the little pirate sloop, that had been 
captured a few nights before, and was 
laying there with a guard of soldiers 
on board, and as we pulled by her, we 
could not avoid praising her beautiful 
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—one of my men remarked with a 
laugh, that she was just the vessel he 
would like to have of his own, and 
another swore, with a tremendous oath 
that if she was his property, he would 
soon turn pirate himself, 1 merely ad- 


ded, that it must be a fast sailer that 
could run her down, if she was ably 
managed ; “I wish your honor had 
her,” said Jack Somers, and the wish 
was soon repeated by the other boat- 
“If 


men, and I said by way of reply, 
I had her, she would not be long 
asleep there, my lads,” to which Jack 
rejoined, with his usual oath, “if you 
had, Captain, she had never been 
by these black land-lubbers—blow me, 
if you would not sink her before they 
should touch her—you’d have given 
them plenty of canister and grape— 
you'd have pistolled every soul of them 
as fast as they came on deck”—this led 
to a conversation among my men, 
while they pulled their oars, about her 
powers of. sailing, about the best mode 
of attacking or defending her, and then 
on the various accounts they had heard 
of the mode in which she was captured 
—we soon reached the wharf, and I 
landed. 

“ I designed remaining ashore that 
night, and so dined with a merchant 
who resided there, and with whom I 
was on what might be called in such a 
place, intimate terms: he had com- 
menced life as the agent of a wealthy 
Spanish house at Cadiz, but, having 
married a native who possessed some 
fortune, and many personal attractions, 
he set up for himself, and as he had 
seminal a considerable income by 
trade, he was esteemed at Santara as 
aman of much affluence and respecta- 
bility ; before I left him and his amia- 
ble amily for the night, he told me 
that he expected a number of you 
people, indeed as many as the place af- 
orded, to a kind of evening party, ina 
few days, and commissioned me to in- 
vite all our officers on the occasion. I 
knew this would be avery acceptable 
message to my companions, who were 
very fond of these ies, as they made 
them acquainted with the young native 
girls, many of whom were very beau- 
tiful,.so 1 promised at once for their at- 
tendance, and retired. I did not ex- 
pre my boat next day till late, and so, 
1aving some idle hours on my hands, I 
strolled along the banks of the Rio 
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Maura. I seated myself at a pleasant 
spot, and begun to muse on the past 
and the future—the scene was very 
beautiful, the river was somewhat con- 
fined at the place, and rolled on very 
rapidly, the woods were very luxuri- 
ant along both banks, and the perfume 
of the verbinia was delicious: on the 
opposite bank, a short way down the 
stream, I observed an Indian hut, and 
just as my eye was resting on it, I saw, 
to my no small surprise, young George 
Sampson, our surgeon, coming out of 
it, he soon perceived me, with as much 
surprise a8 my own, and getting into a 
little canoe belonging to the people of 
the hut, which was in the stream 
fastened to the bank, he immediately 
paddled her over and joined me. 
“After mutual greetings, for we had 
not met for some days, indeed from the 
day of our visit to the waterfall, we 
seated ourselves on the bank of the ri- 
ver. We were completely embowered 


in rich and beautifully blossoming 
shrubs ; along the edge of the water 
was a profusion of water-plants, the 
flowers of which bore every colour of 
the rainbow, as they dipped their heads 


in the stream, or waved them to and 
fro in the current; the opposite bank 
was lined with the richest and thickest 
foliage of the natural woods, and as 
the river took a bend at the spot where 
we were sitting, we had a view up the 
stream for some distance—it was alto- 
gether a very beautiful spot, and had 
the appearance, and indeed the reality 
of perfect solitude, so that we felt dis- 
posed, by the influence such scenery 
often has on us, to speak to each other 
in the most unrestrained way. Aftera 
good deal of bantering, and laughing 
over the circumstances which brought 
us both to Santara at that time, we 
talked a good deal also about what had 
occurred in the hut on the evening of 
our visit to the waterfalls, this led us to 
speak of the pirate which Calcraft and 
Mrs. B——, and myself, had seen the 
same evening ; and Sampson, after a 
short pause in which he seemed to be 
thinking very intently on something, 
turned to me and asked, “have you 
seen her since she came into harbour?” 
I answered, “Yes—I ran my boat 
alongside of her yesterday.” Upon 
which he asked, “but were you aboard 
of her?” I told him I had not gone 
aboard, and then mentioned the cir- 
cumstances under which I ran along- 
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side of her. “I wish,” he added with 
great earnestness, “I wish you had 
gone on board and seen her—she is a 
beautiful thing!” I said, that I had 
remarked as we passed her, that she 
seemed made for fast-sailing, and was 
so low on the water that it would be no 
easy matter for a shot to hull her, and 
that she seemed ——— a very neat 
and well-trimmed thing of her size, 
but that I had not examined her with 
any particular attention, as my -mind 
was otherwise occupied at the time.— 
George Sampson then told me that he 
had been on board, and that he had 
never seen any thing like her, that he 
had learned that she was built at Balti- 
more during the war, as a privateer, 
and was famous for her many captures, 
that she was afterwards sold, at the 
eace, to a freeman of colour, who had 
een a mate on board a merchantman ; 
this negro, who had obtained the means 
of purchasing her through some un- 
known channel, very soon repaid him- 
self by the most extensive and despe- 
Tate piracies, among the West Indian 
islands, and along the coasts of the 
gulf, and was at last surprised and 
captured, as a stated, in the 
harbour of Santara, he concluded his 
account of her by saying with much 
earnestness, “ Seyton, I wish you had 
her!” The expression of his counte- 
nance and his manner of ing, 
struck me, and the thought flashed 
across my mind that he wished me to 
seize her and cut her out; I merely 
said, however, “I wish I had—but we 
have no means to purchase her—the 
thing is impossible.” Sampson did 
not perceive that I saw what he was 
leading to, and so he added plainly, 
“but if you have not the means to 
tain her by purchase, you have the 
means of obtaming her by force ; and 
who cares for the resentment of the 
people here, when we are far away on 
the waves?” To this I made no an- 
swer—for, in truth, it was the senti- 
ment which was passing through m 
mind at the moment—so he continued, 
“well, what say you?—there is no 
man in our company can undertake 
the enterprise but yourself, and if you 
will be the leader, you know there is 
not a man who will not follow you.” 
After a pause, during which I reflected 
on the proposal, I said, “I have no 
doubt whatever as to‘our being able 
to cut her out—we have done bolder 
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things ; but the difficulty in my mind 
is, whether it would be worth while to 
hazard some lives, and to lose the 
friendship of the people of Santara 
for her” He said very fairly, that 
the best way of ascertaining that 
would be myself going on board and 
examining her ; “for,” added he, “in 
all our voyaging I have never met 
the ship that would answer you so 
well ;” in saying it would answer me 
so well, he alluded to a conversation 
that had passed some time among 
several of the most enterprising of our 
party, in which a wish was expressed 
that we should have a small vessel to 
ourselves under my command, and he 
now thought that this little pirate 
would answer our views. I told him 
I would think about it, and promised 
to come ashore next day and bring 
Calcraft with me, so as to have further 
conversation on it, and at all events 
that I would visit it so as to be 
able to form an opinion on its suitable- 
ness. 

“On my return that afternoon to the 
Sylph, 1 mentioned to Calcraft all 
that had passed between Sampson and 
myself, and we agreed to go ashore 
the next day and have another con- 
ference with him on the subject; ac- 
cordingly we landed at Santara, and 
found him at his favourite place of 
resort about noon—in a very few mi- 
nutes we all three were quietly seated 
in our boat, and steering for the Do/- 
phin. We found her to be a compact 
and beautiful vessel—rather small for 
our purpose, but carrying twelve guns ; 
there were arms of every kind in pro- 
fusion, with more than an adequate 
supply of ammunition ; and the more 
closely we inspected her, the more 
were we disposed to acknowledge her 
to have been admirably adapted for 
piratical iain -tndh a circum- 
stance was not likely to make her less 
useful to us. She had some pirated 
merchandise and other property on 
board, but they were of small value, 
as the money and more precious arti- 
cles had been removed and landed for 
safety, and a guard of ten soldiers were 

laced on board for her security. On 
eaving her, we rowed direct for the 
Sylph, and after consulting one or two 
others, it was resolved that we should 
cut out the Dolphin, and as I was to 
have the conduct of the enterprize in 
all things, I determined to try it on 
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the night appointed for our meeting at 
the merchant’s evening party. 

“ At last the moment arrived when 
our final arrangements were to be made. 
Our officers appeared on deck in their 
fullest and gayest uniforms, and some 
of them had already pushed off for the 
merchant’s house at Santara, the gi 
was waiting alongside for Calcraft and 
Sampson and myself. Thus there were 
ten of us who designed attending the 
party, and of these there were only 
ive who knew anything of the adven- 
ture that awaited us. I then called for 
Jack Somers, and gave my orders that 
two boats, well manned and armed 
should be sent ashore before midnight, 
and that they should wait for me at a 
certain place, which I described ; it 
was a spot with which the men were 
familiar, as they had more than once 
before been concealed there, by the 
high rocks that jutted out into the 
water, from the view of the guards 
upon the wharf. Jack Somers at once 
guessed that there was some adventure 
in preparation, and asked whether he 
should be particular in the selection of 
the men? I told him that I should 
require the best men in the ship, and 
then charged him to say nothing onthe 
subject until the last moment. I stepped 
into the gig and made for Santara. 

“ It was rather late when we arrived. 
Our seven officers who had preceded 
us, had arrived a good while before, 
and as they had informed our hospita- 
ble friends that we were coming, the 
dancing was delayed till we arrived. 
We found the whole company already 
assembled, and the apartment present- 
ed on the whole a very gay appearance, 
all our young men entered with all 
their usual gaiety and life into the spirit 
of the evening. I took myself but 
little interest in it, as my mind was 
otherwise occupied, I felt anxious, in- 
deed much more so than usual, for the 
result of the adventure which was to 
follow it, and I felt relieved when the 
hour for taking leave of our friends had 
arrived. After our gay officers had 
disposed of their supply of comple- 
ments, gentle whispers, promises, and 
farewells, we retired. 

“ We immediately communicated the 
nature of our proposed adventure to 
those of our party who had not before 
been apprised of it, and the joyous 
spirit in which they received it, made 
us somewhat proud of our enterprise, 
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so we proceeded at once to the place 
appointed for the boats to meet us. 
his was found to be no very easy task, 
as it was some distance along a rocky 
beach and the night was one of the 
darkest I had ever known in the tropics. 
The darkness, however, though very 
inconvenient to us at the moment, 
proved in the event to be of the utmost 
service, indeed we might have failed 
without it. On reaching the appointed 
spot we found Jack Somers and his two 
boats before us; he had twelve men 
for each boat, well armed with cutlasses 
and pistols, and all in high spirits, anx- 
ious to learn the nature of the enter- 
rise for which they were assembled. 
hen I told them that we designed to 
cut out the Dolphin, they could scarcely 
be restrained from showing their de- 
light in a manner so loud as to expose 
them to observation from the guard- 
house on the wharf; so seating them- 
selves in their boats, they waited in 
the utmost impatience and eagerness 
for us to a in and give the word to 
push off. They were obliged, however, 
to wait for some time while we held a 
kind of council of war on the occasion. 
I had resolved that only four officers 
should go, two in each boat, and that 
the others should go back to the wharf 
and return in their own boat, which was 
waiting for them, to the Sylph ; they 
were there to make known our enter- 
prise, and have every thing in readiness 
or sailing that night. As I had to 
select those who were to accompany 
me out of the ten, who were all equally 
anxious, though not all equally pre- 
pared, I gave one boat to Calcraft and 
put Walker under him, and taking the 
other boat myself, took poor Falkland 
with me ; Sampson pressed me hard to 
take him, claiming it as having been 
the first proposer of the adventure, 
but we all agreed that as our only sur- 
geon, we could not permit him to join 
us. As it was known that there were 
ten soldiers on board the Dolphin, it 
was suggested that we would lose some 
lives before we would succeed unless 
we could surprise them; but I told 
them I had anticipated that, and had 
made an arrangement that I thought 
likely to secure a surprise. I had de- 
sired two of our most convivial and 
cunning sailors—men whom I knew I 
could depend on, to visit her in the 
morning and make an acquaintance 
with the soldiers of the guard, and 
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afterwards to go ashore till evening, 
they were then, after dark, to row to- 
wards her again, and manage, by some 
pretence or another to get on board for 
the night, taking care to make them- 
selves acceptable to the soldiers by a 
plentiful supply of rum, by which they 
could regale themand keep them below, 
amusing them while we could approach 
the vessel and surprise her. I was 
pretty confident of the success of these 
two men and felt convinced that we 
would find very few of the soldiers on 
the deck at our arrival, so, after hear- 
tily shaking hands with our brother 
officers, and saying some honest and 
friendly things to each other we parted, 
and after a moment’s examination of 
our pistols, Calcraft and I took to our 
respective boats, when every thing was 
in readiness, gave the word, and pulled 
rapidly from the shore. 

“ As we neared the Dolphin we ob- 
served light in her after-cabin, from 
which I augured favourably, supposing 
that our two sailors were there merry- 
making with the soldiers of the wohl: 
the result proved that my augury was 
correct. As not a sound was heard 
from our boats except the plashing of 
our oars, which we took care to muffle, 
we had neared her very closely before 
we were observed in the deep darkness 
of the night, and, when at last we were 
challenged in the usual way, we made 
no answer, but with a few long and, 
steady strokes of our oars shot along- 
side of her, Calcraft’s boat running on 
her starboard, while mine ran under 
her larboard sides. In an instant every 
man was in the chains, and a fine 
young fellow named Rogers, who was 
foremost, received a desperate thrust 
of a bayonet through the throat from 
the sentinel on duty ; the poor fellow 
dropped, and striking against the edge 
of the boat, fell over into the water, 
and we never saw him afterwards; at 
the same moment that wary Scotchman, 
Kennedy, who was with him in the 
chains, while he held on by one hand, 
made a tremendous blow with his cut- 
lass at the soldier, the weapon cut 
through the unfortunate devil’s cap, and 
literally chopped off nearly half his 
face, he was totally disabled, and fell 
for dead upon the deck. By this time 
another of the soldiers had sprung for- 
ward to assist his comrade and made a 
desperate lunge at Falkland, who had 
just leaped upon the deck, but Falk- 
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land was too cool and watchful at such 
work to be easily disposed of, and so 
turning aside the bayonet with his 
sword, shot him anc through the 
head with a pistol which he held in his 
other hand. All this was the work of 
an instant, and in the next we were all 
on board of her. Calcraft and his.men 
had met with no cppeetioms: aad #9 
were on deck, if “ole e, before us, for 
though there were two other soldiers 
there, yet the lubbers had negligently 
laid their arms aside and could not seize 
them quick enough to resist us: we of 
course secured them and sprung to the 
gangway to secure the remaining six, 
who, as we expected, were drinking 
and carousing below. This was not,so 
easy a matter as we, anticipated, for 
oe were aroused by the noise upon 
deck and the report of Falkland’s pistol; 
they seized their muskets and rushed 
up the gangway as our men. were pre- 
paring to enter, being elated with the 
spirits they were drinking, and not 
knowing our superior numbers, they 
seemed resolved to defend their charge, 
and as their bayonets were fixed they 
were certainly a dangerous enemy ; 
several of our men, who had cut- 
lasses in their hands were wounded in 
an instant by them, and it was not till 
two of them were shot and another des- 
perately wounded by a sabre-cut that 
the others surrendered. Thus after a 

e which certainly did not con- 
tinue speun ties Delphin we a ined 
possession € with one 
man killed and several wounded slightly. 
We at once flung the three black sol- 
diers whom we had killed overboard, 
and on examining the other two, who 
were wounded, we found them in so 
desperate a state that we slung them 
after them over the ship’s side ; we 
placed the remainder of them under a 
guard below. 
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“ The most difficult part of our en- 
terprise yet remained, namely, the 
bringing our, prize out of harbour. Our 

istols. had been heard at the guard- 
ouse on the wharf, and we could see 
some lights and a good deal of activity 
going on there, so that we felt that 
there was some chance of being further 
opposed before we could fairly accom- 
plish our wishes, This was'a source of 
some uneasiness to us, as we found the 
utmost difficulty in getting her sails 
set and saw it would occupy some time 
before we could accomplish it, ‘There 
were too few of us to effect this and 
set everything else in order within any 
reasonable time, so that if the guard 
on shore had been expeditious we would 
have been unable to secure her without 
at least another fight for her ; but as 
fortune ever favours the bold, our op- 
ponents were somewhat slow and ¢au- 
tious in their movements, so that they 
allowed us a considerable time for our 
work ; we of course were not. tardy 
under such circumstances, and by great 
exertions on the part of every hand on 
board, we at last succeeded in getting 
all matters to rights, made our boats 
fast, cut her cable, shook out her Sails, 
and with a very light but favourable 
breeze stood out to sea. As we passed 
the Sy/pk our cheers were answered 
from herdeck in the most joyous fashion, 
our friends on board her were all pre- 
ed, heaved anchor, and followed us 
immediately. So ended the adventure 
of the Dolphin.” 

Such was the account that Seyton 
himself gave me of the manner in 
which he got possession of the very 
beautiful sloop which he then com- 
manded, and to which I myself roe 
at this time. Our boat shortly affer- 
wards arrived, and we were soon on 


board, 
RENE. 
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ANCIENT WHIGS AND MODERN TORIES. 


Among the various objects of scien- 
tific enquiry, which attract and engage 
the attention of persons disposed to 
observe the ees of the human mind, 
as displayed in the conduct and opi- 
nions of individuals and nations in dif- 
ferent ages, few, perhaps, are more 
interesting in a scientific, or instructive 
in a moral sense, than the biography of 
political parties: It will readily be 
admitted, alike by the historian and 
the linguist that, mutable as are all the 
inventions of our species, none are more 
liable to change than the signification 
of words, The reason of this fact is 
obvious, inasmuch as, the ideas of men 
necessarily altering with the variations 
of circumstances and civilization, and 
these changes being, when applied to 
large bodies of men, and fre- 
quently imperceptible, the’ words in- 
vented to express them, continue to be 
used long after the ideas, of which 
they are the signs, have suffered the 
most important alterations. It must 
also be remembered, that the’ mental 
change in their signification, having been 
involuntarily produced by cireumstan- 
ees affecting the community’ at large, 
requires no expressed consent’ of or no- 
tification to, the individuals composing 
it; while the verbal signs’ of those 
ideas, like the circulating medium of 
coin, must remain the same in appear- 
ance, unless publicly and expressly al- 
tered, although their intrinsic value 
may, and must, vary with the circum- 
stances of society. It is however ob- 
vious, that this mutability must apply 
with more or less force, ‘as the ideas 
which those words are intended to sig- 
nify, are more or less abstract. It is also 
evident that those words of the latter 
class will possess this mutable charac- 
ter in the greatest degree, the ideas 
expressed by which, most interest the 

assions, and designate the opinions of 
arge portions of mankind. It there- 
fore follows, that this charge of muta- 
bility applies in an eminent degree, to 
the signification of the names assumed 
by, or given to, political and religious 
os ‘on these, however, the latter 
ou. I. 


are more fixed in their signification, as 
the points of difference are referred 
in general ‘to a fixed and written 
standard, the interpretation of which 
forms the essential difference of the 
party ; while the objects about which 
the former contend, are chiefly tem 

rary measures, or abstract principles, 
The names of political parties are of 
two classes: the one pare wer 
assumed by the leaders or members of 
a party, as an honourable distinction, 
the other those given by the: opposite 
party or society at large, as epithets of 
reproach or contempt.- One of the 
strongest proofs of the mutability of 
the signification of these words, is the 
fact that it frequently oecurs, that the 
name given toa its enemies 
as a token of contempt, mes that, 
of ‘which the members themselves are 
most ees and still more frequently 
that that chosen as a badge of honour 
by the party, degenerates into a public 
epithet of scorn. The names of par- 
ties a also be distinguished accord- 
ing to the sources whence they are de+ 
rived ; from the name of a leader; a 
place of meeting ; an historical event; 
or an accidental circumstance ; a lead- 
ing principle, or a peculiar badge of 
distinction. It is not requisite to our 
present subject to trace the sources 
whence these appellations are derived, 
or the degrees of mutability to which 
they are subject : it is of more conse- 
quence to —— what _ = com- 
ponent parts t complex idea, sig- 
nified by the name of a party, and thus 
to investigate how the principles and 
actions of political parties are frequent- 
ly so inconsistent, and even opposite at 
different periods, while their distin- 


guishing appellations continue the 
same. 


The simplest method toascertain what 
this idea is, will be, in the first place, to 
establish what it is not. A party ap- 
pellation then does not denote an as- 
semblage of a certain number of given 
individuals ; as in this case it would 
not last above the period of one gene- 
ration, if so long. It does not imply 
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a body of men elected in any particu- 
lar manner, the deficiencies in which 
are supplied by any stated rule of ad- 
mission or succession; for this is the 
distinguishing characteristic of a club. 
It does not signify the followers of a 
particular leader, or the frequenters of 
a particular place ; as these frequently 
change in the history of every party ; 
asa leader falls away, or a place of 
rendezvous becomes inconvenient. It 
cannot mean the persons wearing a 
particular badge, or celebrating a par- 
ticular event or circumstance : both 
these, it is obvious, might be done by 
persons of the most opposite public 
principles, and for the attainment of 
the most opposite public designs ; and 
yet such a proceeding would not ren- 
der these persons members of the same 
political party. A political party may 
then, perhaps, be correctly defined as 
“a body of men acting on certain 
fixed political principles, or for the at- 
tainment of certain fixed political 
ends.” The question, therefore, is 
by what course of proceeding, on 
the of themselves or others, can 
any body of men cease to be justly de- 
signated by a given party appellation? 
Here there is an important distinction 
to be observed between the two classes 
last mentioned: as a body of men act- 
ing together for the attainment of cer- 
tain fixed ends must cease to deserve 
the appellation of their party, any 
where but in the pages of the historian, 
as soon as those ends are attained for 
which they were originally associated. 
This class may, therefore, cease to be 
a party either by their own action, or 
that of others. With those united for 
the support of certain principles the 
case is otherwise. No change of time 
er circumstance can fully annihilate a 
party of this class; as, inasmuch as 
principles are in themselves not liable 
to alteration or decay, whatever per- 
sons at any period support those prin- 
ciples are virtually members of the 
same party ; although, by incidental 
circumstances preventing the necessity 
of publicly avowing these principles, 
there may have existed for many years, 
or even ages, no party publicly associ- 
ated for their support. It is obvious 
that a party of this class loses its per- 
sonal identity, when it deserts the prin- 
ciples for the support of which it was 
first formed. 

As the circumstances_of society, 


however, are the objects on which 
the influence of these principles is 
to be exerted, and by which the mo- 
tives and opinions of their supporters 
are to be proved, and these circum- 
stances are suffering continual change ; 
it is frequently difficult to ascertain 
whether a particular class of persons 
continue to act on the same. principles, 
the support of which they at first pro- 
fessed as their object. femepas in- 
stances might therefore be adduced 
where the names of parties have con- 
tinued to be applied to classes of men 
who have not merely varied from the 
original principles of their party, but 
are in reality acting on principles di- 
rectly opposite. This is more easily 
accounted for when we recollect, that 
while the conduct of men is the crite- 
rion of their principles, yet the same 
conduct under circumstances of an op- 
posite character cannot proceed from 
the same principles. To this is to be 
attributed the fact that the names of 
two political parties may be frequently 
observed to have been transmitted in a 
species of traditional descent to two 
classes of men, who have, not merely 
altered, but actually exchanged, their 
principles of action. It is however, 
obvious, that this is most likely to take 
oe in parties which have lasted 
‘or a considerable length of time. 

Of the mutable character of the sig- 
nification of the names of political 
parties, a remarkable illustration is af- 
forded by the history of the two great 
classes into which, with few exceptions 
the politicians of this kingdom have, 
for the last century and a half, been 
divided. The original derivation of 
the appellations of Whig and Tory, 
gives an example of the fact noticed 
above, that epithets given as tokens of 
contempt, frequently are adopted, and 
even gloried in, by those whom they 
were originally designed to annoy. 
Both these far-famed appellations were 
at first conferred, each by the opposite 
party, as tokens of reproach. Every 
one acquainted with history, is aware 
that they were first used about the 
year 1680. The parties were first de- 
nominated “ Petitioners,” and “ Ab- 
horrers,” so called, because the one 
varty, dreading the existence of a 

opish plot, directed and patronized 
by the Duke of York, afterwards the 
faithless and priest-ridden James the 
Second, and disliking the unconstitu- 
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tional policy of the house of Stuart, 
then particularly exhibited in the re- 
fusals of Charles the Second to con- 
vene parliament, presented “ petitions,” 
to request his majesty to call a parlia- 
ment, in order to take into considera- 
tion the dangers threatened to the 
state by the increase of Popery, and 
the favour apparently shown to it by 
his majesty’s ministers and the Duke of 
York, These etitions were exceed- 
ingly dis oan to. the unprincipled 
Charles the Second and his brother. 
The only method, however, by which 
they could be met, was by exciting a 
“ counter-irritation” on the part of the 
Popish community. All such, there- 
fore, as favoured the interests of the 
Duke and his party, sent in addresses 
expressing their “abhorrence” of the 
“factious opposition” given to his ma- 
jesty’s ministers, and the bigotted zeal 
of the petitioners, whom, on account of 
their vehement dislike to be ruled by a 
Popish government or on Popish prin- 
ciples, they denominated Whigs, a name 

en from a sect of Scotch Presby- 
terians of, it was supposed, aetedel 
bigotted character. The Whigs re- 
torted this insult in denominating the 
Abhorrers . the name of Tories, af- 
fixed to the Popish banditti in [reland, 
with whom they were said to be in 
league, and whom they certainly pa- 
tronised and instigated to their multi- 
farious defiance of the laws. It is then 
obvious, that both these parties were 
associated for the support of certain 
fixed principles, and, therefore, what- 
ever persons at any future period came 
publicly forward for the defence of 
these principles are virtually members 
of the same party. 

The principles, then, of these par- 
tics. were originally as _ follows :— 
the family of Stuart believed, that 
the right of sovereigns being con- 
ferred by heaven, they were an- 
swerable to no earthly power for the 
use they made of it ; and that the 
municipal laws of every country being 
made by the people, could no farther 
bind the sovereign than might suit his 
will and convenience ; and that, al- 
though on several occasions the kings 
of England had, either by voluntary 
generosity, or in order to soothe the 
irritated people, granted charters, and 
consented to laws limiting their own 
power, these could only bind them- 
selves so long as the motive lasted 
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which induced them to grant them, and 
could in. no case bind their successors, 
but were to be regarded as usurpations 
of that unlimited right of sovereignty 
which was naturally inherent in the 
monarch. The despotic tenets of the 
Church of Rome being in perfect uni- 
son with these principles, the members 
of that sect were naturally the favor- 
ites of the House of Stuart, while the 
principles and policy of Rome, con- 
curring with the idea of the unlimited 
right of kings, induced this family to 
consider all promises made to. their 
people as only valid, while the keeping 
of them was compulsory. These prin- 
ciples will be found to have actuated, 
in a greater or less. degree, even. the 
best members of that family. The 
prafignte and magne character, 

owever, of Charles the Second ren- 
dered him particularly attached to a 
system of government, which secured 
him from responsibility, and to a church 
which undertook for the recompence 
of a small sum of money to admit the 
most depraved and polluted sinner to 
the society of angels, and the especial 
favour of the Almighty. Charles the 
Second was thus rendered, perhaps, the 
most faithless monarch of that faithless 
house. The repeated experience of 
this fact necessarily rendered the Pro- 
testant portion of his subjects perpetu- 
ally jealous of his designs ; while the 
avowed attachment of the Heir pre- 
sumptive to the tenets of the Church 
of Rome, as well as his cold, dark, and 
bigotted character, afforded the. strong- 
est grounds of alarm to. those who 
knew, that that church not only directs 
her whole efforts to the extinction of 
every other system of religion, and for 
the attainment of that. end, holds it 
lawful to employ every species of cru- 
elty, and every variety of perjury and 
fraud, on the principle that. the end 
will justify the means ; but that for this 
purpose she puts on at one time, the 
appearance of suffering and perse- 
cuted innocence, with as much ease as 
she assumes at another the bloody and 
relentless character of the Inquisition 
in Spain, the Marian persecution in 
England, or the exterminating war 
against the Vaudois in Switzerland ; the 
Sicilian vespers, or the St. Bartholo- 
mew’s massacre. This portion of his 
subjects were therefore anxious to se- 
cure the regular meeting of parliaments, 
the preservation of the Protestant reli- 
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jon, and the supreme of the 
ws. The To » on other 
as Ste aye 
Stuart: from appro 
tion of its measures ; the Irish Papists, 
who were encouraged by the policy of 
that house; the violent Dissenters, 
whefrom a blind hatred to the Church 
of England,.or to whatever was the 
onarch, or a hostile and exterminat- 
superstition » and those unprinci- 
men, who wished, by means. of 
heterogeneous but powerful ma- 
terials, to ;raise themselves. to. that 
influence in the councils of the sove- 
reign, and the administration of affairs 
“— —_ a conscious they could 
ve no hopes of attaining by personal 
character = talent. A et a also 
be added to this number, who, having 
experienced the horrors of a democracy, 
were willing to.make any sacrifice to 
support the power of a sovereign ; 
from the mistaken supposition, that the 
best, method.to avoid the multifarious 
miseries which result from committing 
the xeins of government to the hands 
of the lowest, most ignorant, and most 
unfeeling.and unprigcipled portion of 
the, community, was to encourage the 
amonareh in the exercise of despotic 
authority. 
-teWe have. said that this suppo- 
sition was, mistaken, because the ex- 


+ 


tremes of despotism and eee are 


so similar, and, have such a natural ten- 
dency to produce each other, that to 
aid and: promote the former, in reality 
paves.the way te the latter, and vice 
versa.,..The principles, of this party 
were: therefore the opposite of those 
supported -by, the Whigs. . In this 
respect, however, an important distinc- 
tion is tobe observed. The objects 
of ‘the Whig. party being, to preserve 
the .constitution, unaltered, to protect 
the Protestant religion, and in every 
way, to, resist, innovation either in 
church or state ; their principles were 
open, avewed, and unalterable. Those 
of the. Tories, on the other hand, being 
the introduction of a false religion, and 
an uaconstitutional form of govern- 
ment ; their principles were kept.con- 
coaled, while they, professing to be 
united -merely for 
particular ends, or-the support of par- 
ticular, measures, were obliged, the mo- 


attainment of 


ment these ends or measures were at- 
tained, to set forth new-objects as the 
motives of their exertions, while at the 
same time they avowed principles of a 
comparatively harmless character, in 
order to conceal their real views. The 
objects of the Tory party at that peri- 
od, being in perfect accordance with 
the views of the House of Stuart, ren- 
dered this task more easy.. The Tories 
therefore, professed as the great-prin- 
ciples of their party, that the authority 
of the Sovereign was not controlled by 
any other, that all opeeriel given to 
the proceedings-of his Majesty’s mi- 
nisters was factious, and that those who 
ventured to express. their fears for the 
safety of the constitution were bigotted 
and .illiberal alarmists ; ‘while the 
Crown, thus supported and influenced, 
made use of the authority.so derived, 
to forward all.the views of the Popish 
and revolutionary party. 

The great difficulty to be encoun- 
tered in tracing the history of these 
celebrated parties, results from the 
fact, that while the principles of the 
Whigs - were essentially conserva- 
tive, and those of the Tories revo- 


iod..made them ear the  re- 
caees inasmuch as the } policy of the 
House of Stuart drove the Whigs into 
opposition, and rendered the Tories 
the ministerial party. At a short. in- 
terval of time subsequent to this period 
we shall see the circumstances reversed, 
when the conservative principles of the 
House of Orange enabled the Whigs 
to appear in their natural capacity, as 
the supporters of constitutional mo- 
narchy, and the Protestant religion.— 
The principles of the Whig party, it 
is obvious, were such as might be con- 
sistently supported, either as an oppo- 
sition, or a ministerial party + which 
side they might assume must depend on 
the character of the sovereign. Those 
of the Tories, onthe other hand, hav- 
ing been adopted when the Crown itself 
was disposed to favour innovation, 
were, for the time, highly monarchical. 
It was therefore difficult for this party 
to change these monarchical principles 
with any appearance of consistency, 
when the policy of the House of 
Orange directly opposed their views. 
This difficulty, Loman ‘was surmount- 
ed by making a pretence of loyalty to 
the exiled House of Stuart, which 
served to disguise their revolutionary 
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attempts to overthrow the constitution 
Siosslunhcl-akisupasions Sebelopy tien 
ore, c10U8 ’ 

continued endignes’ their efforts ree 
the Princes of the House of Hanover, 
until the period of the French revolu- 
tion, During this interval, the claims 
of the House of Stuart became every 
day less thought of, until. about the 
period last mentioned, they: had ceased 
to. be «regarded even :as sufficient to 
give mame to a-party. But during this 
whole time. the Tory party, a8 they 
were originally called, and as, for the 
sake of clearness, we shall, for the pre- 
sent, continue to call them, were acting 
in’ opposition to the government, while, 
although at first they were 

the friends of Monarchy in the persons 
of the House of Stuart, yet .as this 
pretext became ually neglected, 
men observed er the positive and 
real object of their attack, the existing 
Monarchy, than the theoretical and in 
fact ideal object of their defence, which 
had mow ceased to be even a name. 


‘Thus it earpenres that the same party, 
which, in Siateweiee eleiagie 
and absolute Charles, were ‘the sup- 
an of despotism, became, under the 

nign and. constitutional government 
of George the Third, the bitterest foes 
of Monarchy, and the avowed patrons 
of republicanism. It is evident that, 
during this period, the principles of the 
ableasiaty eneey in accordance with 
those of the Crown ; and as these prin- 
ciples were for a century supported by 
a series of constitutional reigns, there 
was comparatively, little occasion for 
the association of a political party in 
their defence. To this: is to.be attri- 
buted: the fact, which will: be in the 
course of this article, we trast, fully 
established, that when the doctrines 
and principles. ushered forth by the 
French revolution called forward both 
parties to the defence of their princi- 
ples; the Tories assumed the more 
onorable appellation of their oppo- 
nents to conceal the same principles 
which they had formerly supported 
under the opposite designation. The 
only difference in the principles of this 
P inthe latter part of their histery 
as been, that, the phantom — to 
the House of Stuart having vanished, 
they: substituted republicanism in its 
stead, united with the same hostility to 
the Reigning Family, the Established 
Religion, and the National Constitution 
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which had dstingvised the early part of 


it may, however; be naturally 
inquired—-why did ‘the. Whig party 
permit their opponents to assume the 
name of their party ? and further—how 
were they so blinded as to voluntarily 
take. that obnoxious designation. of 
Tories? In order to the explanation 
of this, it) must be remembered, that, 
the principles of the Whig party being 
Conservative, the party falls into the 
back-ground: during a constitutional 
reign, a8 its exertions are then unne- 
cessary.' Whenever, therefore, a Whig 
party really conies forward in an active 
capacity, it: must be in opposition to 


ssediy the Crown, or to the Ministry then in 


wer. The Tory y, again, hav- 
ing for a considerable period: dropped 
that appellation to assume the name 
of Jacobites ; when both returned in 
full strength ‘to the .contest, it: was 
supposed that opposition to the Crown 
was the’ characteristic: of Whig, and 
subserving to it, that of ate i- 

les. Thus, the old Whigs havi 

5 eet to act in opposition: to’ the 
Crown, and the original Tories having 
professed the ‘support of the doctrines 
of Divine right and passive obedience, 
in order:to strengthen the claims of the 
House of Stuart, which formed their 
pretext for attacking the Crown; the 
two parties which rose to such a height 
took thoes es the stunded pulacigbes of 
took those as the stan inci 

the parties aforesaid; and the friends 
of revolution and republicanism :deno- 
minated themselves Whigs, while the 
supporters of Monarchy were desig- 
nated as Tories. But it may be asked, 
were there none who perceived ‘the 
true state of things? and who were suf- 
ficiently acquainted with history to see 
that these appellations should: be re- 
versed, as the principles held by these 
were in reality the opposite of those 
which their names would lead an his- 
torian to suppose ; there were persons ; 
and among them was numbered one of 
the most distinguished orators and most 
constitutional statesmen who ever 
adorned the British House of Com- 
mons, 

To such of our readers as may’ not 
have already read Mr. Burke’s “ Ap- 
peal from the modern tothe old Whigs,” 
we strongly recommend its careful pe- 
rusal, as they will find there the clearest 
statement of the true religious and 
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constitutional principles of the real 
Whig party. To those who have read 
that work it were needless to say that 
it is, perhaps, the most perfect speci- 
men of close argument, commanding 
eloquence, bitter satire, and pointed 
irony to be found in the pages of an- 
cient or modern literature. We shall 
now proceed to prove the assertion, 
that the principles of the old Whigs 
were essentially Conservative, and were 
in fact precisely the same as those of 
the modern Tories. We have already, 
we trust, shewn how, by the change of 
circumstances, and of the character 
and policy of the the Crown, together 
with the apparent cessation of a Whig 
party in the State, the old Tory party 
were induced in later times to take the 
appellation of Whigs, in order to con- 
ceal under that name the same Popish 
or revolutionary ee which they 
had formerly supported under its oppo- 
site. 

There are four important epochs 
in the history of the Whig party, 
the principles displayed at which 
shall be adduced as the proofs of 
our assertion. The first, in the year 
1680, when the party first took its rise ; 
the second, in 1688, when its principles 
wore first called forward — great 

litical struggle which teok place at 
ae revolution; the third, in the year 
1710, when the House of Commons 
impeached Dr. Sacheverell for uttering 
uneonstitutional principles in two ser- 
mons preached and published by him ; 
which oceasion was employed by the 
Whig party in the House of Commons 
to declare their sentiments, which were 
confirmed by the sentence, in the House 
of: Lords, to have been the true senti- 
ments of that party at the time of the 
revolution, when by the agency of that 

the Prince of Orange was placed 
on the Throne of Great Britain. The 
fourth epoch in the history of this party 
was when, under the name of Tories, 
they defended the Constitution in 
Church and State against the infidel 
and republican doctrines sent forth " 
the French revolution. Posterity will 
perhaps add another era to the list, 
when, under the name which most trul 
and justly designates — real — 
les of their , they formed the 
- " Consbrvaxve” Sly of the 
British Nation ; to whom.we at present 
owe the preservation of this Constitu- 
tion and entet from total and imme- 








diate destruction ;. and to whom, under 
the blessing of Providence, we trust 
posterity will owe their religion, their 
property, and their very existence as a 
nation. 

What were the principles of the 
Whig party at the first of these 
periods we have, we trust, already 
shewn with sufficient clearness, in that 
part of this article which treated of the 
— of this party. If our readers 
wish to examine this part of its history 
further, we must refer them to the an- 
nals of the period, where they will 
obtain the fullest information which they 
can desire: but let it be remembered 
that, in order to judge fairly of the 
principles of this party, it will be ne- 
cessary not to take the character given 
of them by any historian ; for inasmuch 
as the whole educated population of 
this Empire has been, and is, to a 
greater or less degree, actuated by the 
principles of the one party orthe other, 
it were perhaps impossible to find any 
historian perfectly free from prejudice 
on this subject ; but to observe care- 
fully what were the religious and poli- 
tical views and measures ef that Go- 
vernment to which they were opposed, 
and the method they made use of to 
display this opposition. In endeavour- 
ing to shew what were the principles of 
the Whig party at the periods of 1688 
and 1710, our task will extend little 
farther than to extract some passages 
from those portions of Mr. Burke’s Ap- 
peal which bear most directly on our 
subject ; and as this appeal was written 
at the period of the French revolution 
and with the view of comparing the 
real principles of the old Whigs with 
those of the soi disant Whigs of the 
day, it will be unnecessary for us to 
dwell at length upon the later periods 
of the history of this party. 

Wefeelthat it were almost an insult to 
our readers to offer any apology for di- 
recting their attention to the opinions 
of a man who, ataperiod when he most 
brilliant talents, the most powerful elo- 
quence, and most refined wit, were all 
submerged in the unhallowed blaze of 
republicanism and infidelity ; when Fox, 
and Sheridan, and Canning were blinded 
by a phantom too gross to deceive for 
any length of time even the butchers 
and the fishwomen of France; yet 
stood forth the only man of that party 
who had wisdom to see, or courage to 
proclaim, the absurd inconsistencies, 
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and the destructive effects, of the prin- 
ciples, if such they can be called, by 
which so | a portion of Europe was 
. at the period possessed. Our readers 
are, no doubt aware that this essay was 
written by Mr. Burke in the name of a 
third person, and in consequence of the 
so-called Whig party in the of House 
Commons having refused him a hear- 
ing, when. he attempted to lay before 
them the destructive consequences of 
the course they were pursuing. 

The first extract weshall lay before our 
readers will tend to explain that appa 
rent inconsistency of the true Whig 
party in taking up at different periods, 
the defence of opposite parts of the 
constitution, which induced their ene- 
mies to assume the name of Whigs, on 
the pretence that they were adhering to 
the principles which the others had 
deserted. It is as follows :—“ He who 
thinksthat the British Constitution ought 
to consist of the three members, of 
three very different natures, of which 
it does actually consist, and thinks it 
his duty to preserve each of those 
members in its proper place, and with 
its proper proportion of power, must, 
as each shall happen to be attacked, 
vindicate the three several parts on the 
several principles peculiarly belonging 
to them. He cannot assert the demo- 
cratic part on the principles on which 
monarchy is supported; nor can he 
support monarchy on the principles of 
democracy ; nor can he maintain aris- 
tocracy on the grounds of the one, or 
of the other, or of both. All these he 
must support on grounds that are totally 
different, though practically they may 
be, and happily with us they are, 
brought into one harmonious body.” 

We-hall now proceed to quote some 
passages from the trial of Dr. Sache- 
verell, which will show what were the 
principles of the Whig party in the 
years 1688 and 1710, and then adduce 
extracts from the printed and published 
works of the Whigs, as they called 
themselves, of the period of the French 
revolution, which were approved and 
recognised by allthe soi disant Whig 
societies of Great Britain, as the true 
statement of their principles. It will 
be sufficient, we think, to lay the pas- 
sages alluded to before our readers, to 
prove our assertion, that the principles 
of the old Whigs were the same as the 
modern Tory and Conservative party, 
and the precise opposite of those 
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avowed and acted on by the modern 
Whigs ; for let it be remembered, that 
many of the leaders of the present ex- 
isting party in the kingdom were actu- 
ally members of those societies. above 
alluded to. For such of our readers 
as may not be aware of the importance 
and weight of the opinions delivered 
on the occasion of the memorable trial 
above mentioned, we shall extract the 
following statement from Mr. Burke. 
“ It rarely happens to a party to have 
the opportunity of a clear, authentic, 
recorded declaration of their political 
tenets upon the subject of a great con- 
stitutional event like that of the revo- 
lution. The Whigs had that opportu- 
nity, or, to speak more properly, the 
lide it. The im rn of De 
Sacheverell was undertaken by a Whig 
Ministry and a Whig House of Com- 
mons, and carried on before a prevalent 
and steady Majority of Whig Peers. 
It was carried on for the express pur- 
pose of stating the true grounds and 
principles of the revolution—what the 
commons called their foundation. . It 
was carried on for the purpose of con- 
demning the principles on which the 
revolution was first opposed, and after- 
wards calumniated, in order by a juri- 
dical sentence of the highest authority 
to confirm and fix Whig principles, as 
they had operated both in the: -resist- 
ance to King James, and in the subse- 
uent settlement; and to fix them in 
the extent and with the limitations 
with which it was meant they should 
be understood by serene In this 
proceeding the Whig principles applied 
to the revolution and settlement are to 
be found, or they are to be found no 
where.” We shall now proceed fol- 
lowing very nearly the time: pointed 
out Mr. Burke (we: cannot surely 
have a better guide) to state, in their 
own words, the opinions and principles 
of the great Whig leaders of that 
period, with respect to the: right, of 
snbjects to make innovations in. the 
constitution. We shall begin with a 
statement of the condition of affairs 
previous to the revolution, made by 
Sir Joseph Jekyll, whom Mr. Burke 
describes as “the very standard of 
Whig principles in his age.” .“ The 
whole tenor of the administration then 
in being, was agreed by all to be a 
total departure from the constitution. 
The nation was at time united,in that 
opinion, all’ but the criminal part of it. 
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And as the nation joined in the jadge- 
ment of their disease, so they did in 
the ; they saw there waa no 
remedy left but the last; and when 


that remedy took place, the whole 
frame of the government was restored 
entire and unhurt.”——“ No one part of 
the constitution was altered, or suf- 
fered the least damage ; but on the 
contrary, the whole received new life 


and vigour.”’ The next extract con- 
tains the opinions of the Whig party 
as stated by Mr. Lechmere (one of the 
managers,) relative to the nature of 
the British constitution: “The laws are 
the common measure of the power of 
the crown, and of the obedience of the 
subject ; and if the executive en 
deavours the subversion and total destruc- 
tion of the government, the “eee 
arent = thereby —- an 7 
right egiance ceases’; that part 
the government, thus fundamentally 
injured, hath a right to save or secure 
that constitution in which it hath an 
original interest."—* The right of the 
people to self-defence and preservation 
of their liberties, by resistance, as their 
last remedy, is the result of a case of 
necessity only, by which the original 
contract between king and people is 
broken.” 

Weshall now adduce the statement 
of the. principles of the | revolution 
given by General Stanhope, another 
of the managers for the House of 
Commons on that occasion: “ The 
constitution of England is founded 
upon compact ; and the subjects of this 
Shtedem bave, in their several public 
capacities, as legal a title to what. are 
their rights by law, as a prince to the 
possession of his crown. Your Lord- 
ships, and most that hear me, are. wit- 
nesses, and must remember. the -ne- 
cessities of those times which brought 
about the revolution: that. no other 
remedy was left to preserve, our reli- 
gion and liberties ; resistance was 
menue and consequently just.” In 
order fully to contrast the principles of 
these ancient Whigs with those of the 
moderns, which we shall presently 
bring forward, it is ne to adduce 
a few more passages, which shew the 
view taken by the former, of the lega- 
lity of resistance. The first we shall 
quote is from the speech of Mr. = 
wards Sir Robert) Walpole. “ Resi 
tance is nowhere enacted to be legal, 
but subjected by all.the laws now in 
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being, to the greatest penalties.. It is 
what is not, cannot, nor ought. ever. to 
be, described or affirmed in any posi- 
tive law to be excusable ; when, .and 
upon what never-to-be-effected occasions, 
it may be exercised, no man ¢an fore- 
see ; and it ought never to be thought of, 
but when an utter subversion the la 
of the realm threatens the whole frame 
of our constitution, and no redress can 
otherwise be for” 
The next is from a speech of 
Sir Jose ekyll on the same occa- 
sion. “ We have insisted that in no 
case can resistance be lawful, :but in 
case of extreme necessity, and where 
the constitution cannot be otherwise 
reserved, and such necessity ought to 
e plain and obvious to the sense and 
judgment of the b sme nation,” Risg 
Shall but quote a few passages whi 
eel ie loyal principles of the an- 
cient Whigs, and then proceed to state 
the doctrines. of the modern party 
which calls itself by that name... Sir 
Robert Eyre e a8 follows: “ The 
resistance at the revolution, which was 
founded on unavoidable necessity, 
paomacher [elgg Uyeda 
attac r asserting that the peo 
might cancel their allegiance ve 
sure, or cones and murder their vr 
vereign by a judiciary sentence. For 
it never i Be inferred from the law- 
fulness of resistance, at a time when a 
total subversion of the government 
both in chureh and state was intended, 
that a le take up arms, and 
call their sovereign to account at plea- 
sure.” Sir Joseph Jekyll considered it 
as so absolutely the duty of the people 
to support the crown, that he places 
the restoration and‘ revolution on ex- 
actly the same footing, as follows :— 
“In both of these great events were 
the regal power, and the rights .of the 
ag recovered, and it is hard to say 
in which the people have the greatest 
interest ; for the commons are sensible 
that there is not one legal power be- 
longing to the crown, but they have an 
interest in it.” The last extract we 
shall make on this of our subj 
is from a speech of Sir John Holland, 
on the same occasion. “The com- 
mons would not be understood, as if 
they were pleading for a licentious re- 
sistance, as if subjects were left to their 
good will and pleasure, when to obey, 
and when to resist. No, my Lords, 
they know they are obliged by all the 
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ties of social creatures and ‘christians, 
for wrath and conscience sake, ‘to sub- 
mit to their sovereign. The commons 
do‘not abet humoursome factions arms, 
they aver them to be rebellious. But 
yet they maintain, that that resistance 
at the revolution, which was so neces- 
sary, was lawful and just from that ne- 
céasity,—It is with this view of neces- 
sity ‘only, absolute necessity of pre- 
serving our laws, liberties and religion, 
it is with this limitation that we desire 
to’ be understood, when any of us speak 
of résistance in general.” 

Such were the loyal, the consetva- 
tive, the’ constitutional, the Protestant, 
principtes of the ancient Whigs. We 
trust that we have sufficiently proved, 
that during the three first epochs of 
the history of this celebrated’ party, 
their principles continued _ precisely 
the same, and that their conduct under 
different, and sometimes opposite, cir- 
cumstances, was steadily and consis- 
tently guided by the same great prin- 
ciples of the conservation of the Pro- 
testant religion, the authority of the 
laws, and the regular meeting of par- 
liaments. ‘We shall now see what 


were, and are, the a if such 
0 


they can be called, of that class of per- 
sons, who unjustly usurped the honor- 
able designation of Whigs to conceal 
their systematic attempts at innovation 
in the state, and to forward their de- 
signs of substituting republicanism or 
democracy for monarchy, and popery or 
wine r the Protestant religion. 

or this purpose we shall first take the 
statement of these opinions, given by 
Mr. Burke, and then some of the pas- 
sages taken from their authenticated 
and eulogized publications of the pe- 
riod, which were avowed by the various 
societies of soi disant Whigs in’ Great 
Britain to be the real and essential prin- 
ciples of these societies. Let it be re- 
membered, that all the great leaders of 
the Whig party were patrons, and many 
of them members, and many of the lea- 
ders (great indeed we cannot call them) 
of the present day were actually en- 
rolled members of these societies, and 
ofthe corresponding ones in France. 
Mr. Burke states these doctrines as 
follows :—“ These new Whigs hold, 
that the sovereignty, whether exercised 
by one or many, did not only originate 
from the people (a position not denied, 
nor worth denying, or assenting to,) 
but that,in the people the same sove- 
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reignty, constantly, unalienably, “re- 
sides ; that the people may lawfully 
depose kings, not only for misednduct, 
but ‘without any misconduet at all ; 
that they may set up any new fashion 
of government for themselves, or ¢or- 
tinue without any government at their 
pleasure ; that the people are essén- 
tially their own tule, and their own Will 
the measure of their conduct ; that the 
tenure of magistracy is not a proper 
subject of ‘contract ; because’ magis- 
trates have duties but no rights’; and 
that if'a contract de facto is made’ with 
them in one age, allowing that it birds 
at all, it only binds those who are’ im- 
mediately concerned in it, but does 
not pass to posterity.” 

We shall proceed to adduce some 
passages from the works above- 
mentioned :—*“ Though the ‘British 
constitution is much talked about, no 
such thing as a constitution exists, 
nor ever did exist; and consé- 
quently the people have a constitu- 
tion yet to form; since William the 
Conqueror, the country has never yet 
regenerated itself, and is’ therefore 
without a constitution. Every ‘thing 
in the English’ government is the re- 
verse of what it ought to’ be, and what 
it is said to be in England ; the por- 
tion of liberty enjoyed in England is 
just enough to enslave a country more 
productively than by despotism. Whe- 
ther we view aristocracy before, or be- 
hind, or sideways, or anyway élse, 
domestically or publicly, it is still‘ a 
monster. ie is kept up by family 
tyranny and injustice. There is a 
natural ‘unfitness in aristocracy to’ be 
legislators for a nation, Their ideas 
of distributive justice are corrupted at 
the very souree; they ‘begin’ life ‘by 
trampling’ on all their younger brothers 
and sisters, arid relatives of every kind; 
and are taught and educated so to do. 
The idea of an hereditary legislator is 
as absurd as an hereditary mathemati- 
cian. A body holding themselves un- 
accountable to any body ought to be 
trusted by no body. It is continuing 
the uncivilized principles’ of govern- 
ments founded on conquest, and the 
base idea of man having a property in 
man, and governing him by a personal 
right, “Aristocracy has a tendency to 
degenerate the human species. | It is a 
law against every law of nature, and 
nature itself calls for its ‘destruetion. 
Establish family justice and aristocracy 
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And as the nation joined in the jadge- 
ment of their disease, so they did in 
the remedy; they saw there was no 
remedy left but the last; and when 
that remedy took place, the whole 
frame of the government was restored 
entire and unhurt.” No one part of 
the constitution was altered, or suf- 
fered the least damage ; but on the 
contrary, the whole received new life 
and vigour.”’ The next extract con- 
tains the opinions of the Whig party 
as stated by Mr. Lechmere (one of the 
managers,) relative to the nature of 
the British constitution: “The laws are 
the common measure of the power of 
the crown, and of the obedience of the 
subject ; and if the executive en- 
deavours Saebearpracne destruc- 
tion of the government, the a i 
conti thereby —- an ~ 
right of allegiance ceases ; that part 
the government, thus fundamentally 
injured, hath a right to save or secure 
that constitution in which it hath an 
original interest."—* The right of the 
people to self-defence and preservation 
of their liberties, by resistance, as their 
last remedy, is the result of a case of 
necessity only, by which the original 
contract between king and people is 
broken.” 

We shall now adduce the statement 
of the principles of the | revolution 
given by General Stanhope, another 
of the managers for the House of 
Commons on that occasion: “ The 
constitution of England is founded 
upon compact ; and the subjects of this 
kingdom have, in their several public 
capacities, as legal a title to what. are 
their rights by law, as a prince to the 
possession of his crown. Your Lord- 
ships, and. most that hear me, are. wit- 
nesses, and must remember. the -ne- 
cessities of those times which brought 
about the revolution : that no er 

was left to preserve. our reli- 

gion and mages) Scene ~~ 
nec yand consequently just.” In 
order fully to contrast the principles of 
these ancient Whigs with those of the 
which we shall presently 

bring forward, it is ne to adduce 
a few more passages, which shew the 
view taken by the former, of the lega- 
lity of resistance, The first-we shall 
quote is from the speech of Mr. (after- 
wards Sir Robert) Walpole. “ Resis- 
tance is nowhere enacted to be legal, 
but subjected by all.the laws now in 





being, to the greatest penalties. It is 
what is not, cannot, nor ought. ever. to 
be, described or affirmed in any posi- 
tive law to be excusable ; when, and 
upon what never-to-be-effected occasions, 
it may be exercised, no man ¢an fore- 
see ; and it ought never to be thought of, 
but when an utter subversion of the law 
of the realm threatens the whole frame 
etter. fo 
e Xs 
The next povere is from a speech of 
Sir sore ekyll on the same occa- 
sion. “ We have insisted that in no 
case can resistance be lawful, but in 
case of extreme necessity, and where 
the constitution cannot be otherwise 
ponerree and such necessity ought to 
e plain and obvious to the sense and 
eee of the whole nation.”, We 
Shall but quote a few passages which 
display. the loyal eerie of the an- 
cient Whigs, and then proceed to state 
the doctrines of the modern party 
which calls itself by that name... Sir 
Robert Eyre spoke as follows: “ The 
resistance at the revolution, which was 
founded on unavoidable necessity, 
could be no defence to a man that, was 
attacked for asserting that the people 
might cancel their allegiance at plea- 
sure, or dethrone and murder their so- 
vereign by a judiciary sentence. For 
it never can be inferred from the law- 
fulness of resistance, at a time when.a 
total subversion of the government 
both in church and state was intended, 
that a people may take up arms, and 
call their nconea to account at plea- 
sure.” Sir Joseph Jekyll considered it 
as so absolutely the duty of the people 
to support the crown, that he places 
the restoration and‘revolution on: ex- 
actly the same footing, as follows :— 
“In both of these great events were 
the regal power, and the rights of the 
pecete recovered, and it is hard to say 
in which the people have the greatest 
interest ; for the commons are sensible 
that there is not one legal power be- 
longing to the crown, but they have an 
interest in it.” The last extract we 
shall make on this of our subj 
is from a speech of Sir John Ho! 
on the same occasion. “The com- 
mons would not be understood, as if 
they were pleading for a licentious re- 
sistance, as if subjects were left to their 
good will and pleasure, when to obey, 
and when to resist. No, my Lords, 
they know they are obliged by all the 
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ties of social creatures and ‘christians, 
for wrath and conscience sake, ‘to sub- 
mit to their sovereign. The commons 
do‘not abet humoursome factious arms, 
they aver them to be rebellious. “But 
yet they maintain, that that resistance 
at the revolution, which was so neces- 
sary, was lawful and just from that ne- 
céssity,—It is with this view of neces- 
sity ‘only, absolute necessity of pre- 
serving our laws, liberties and religion, 
it is with this limitation that we desire 
to’be understood, when any of us speak 
of résistance in general.” 

Such:were the loyal, the consetva- 
tive, the’ constitutional, the Protestant, 
principles of the ancient Whigs. We 
trust that we have sufficiently proved, 
that during the three first epochs of 
the history of this celebrated party, 
their principles continued precisely 
the same, and that their conduct under 
different, and sometimes opposite, cir- 
cumstances, was steadily and consis- 
tently guided by the same great prin- 
ciples of the conservation of the Pro- 
testant yélizion, the authority of the 
laws, and the regular meeting of par- 
liaments. “We shall now see what 
were, and are, the peepee, if such 
they can be called, of that class of per- 
sons, who unjustly usurped the honor- 
able designation of Whigs to conceal 
their systematic attempts at innovation 
in the state, and to forward their de- 
signs of substituting republicanism or 
democracy for monarchy, and popery or 
wane r the Protestant religion. 

or this purpose we shall first take the 
statement of these opinions, given by 
Mr. Burke, and then some of the pas- 
sages taken from their authenticated 
and eulogized publications of the pe- 
riod, which were avowed by the various 
societies of sot disant Whigs in’ Great 
Britain to be the real and essential prin- 
ciples of these societies. Let it be re- 
membered, that all the great leaders of 
the Whig party were patrons, and many 
of them members, and many of the lea- 
ders (great indeed we cannot call them) 
of the present day were actually en- 
rolled members of these societies, and 
ofthe corresponding ones in France. 
Mr. Burke states these doctrines as 
follows':—“ These new Whigs hold, 
that the sovereignty, whether exercised 
by one or many, did not only originate 
from the people (a position not denied, 
nor worth denying, or assenting to,) 
but that, in the people the same sove- 
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reignty, constantly, unalienably, “re- 
sides ; that the people may lawftilly 
depose kings, not only for misconduct, 
but ‘without any misconduct at “all ; 
that they may set up any new fashion 
of government for themselves, or ¢or- 
tinue without any government at their 
pleasure ; that the people are essén- 
tially their own tule, and their own Will 
the measure of their conduct ; that the 
tenure of magistracy is not a proper 
subject: of ‘contract ; ‘becausé’ magis- 
trates have duties but no rights; and 
that if'a contract de facto is made with 
them in one age, allowing that it birds 
at all, it only binds those who are’ im- 
mediately concerned in it, but does 
not pass to posterity.” 

We shall proceed to adduce some 
passages from the works above- 
mentioned :—*“ Though the ‘British 
constitution is much talked about, no 
such thing as a constitution exists, 
nor ever did exist; and consé- 
quently the people have a constitu- 
tion yet to form; since William the 
Conqueror, the country has never yet 
regenerated itself, and is therefore 
without a constitution. Every ‘thing 
in the English government is the re- 
verse of what'it ought to be, and what 
it is said to be in England ; the por- 
tion of liberty enjoyed in England is 
jast enough to enslave a country more 
productively than by despotism. Whe- 
ther we view aristocracy before, or be- 
hind, or sideways, or anyway élse, 
domestically or publicly, it is still a 
monster. it is kept up by familly 
tyranny and injustice. There is a 
natural ‘unfitness in aristocracy to be 
legislators for a nation. Their ideas 
of distributive justice are corrupted at 
the very souree; they ‘begin’ life ‘by 
trampling’ on all their younger brothers 
and sisters, arid relatives of evéry kind; 
and are taught and educated so to’ do. 
The idea of an hereditary legislator is 
as absurd as an hereditary mathemati- 
cian. A body holding themselves un- 
accountable to any body ought to be 
trusted by no body. It is continuing 
the uncivilized principles’ of govern- 
ments founded on conquest, and the 
base idea of man having a property in 
man, and governing him by a personal 
right, “Aristocracy has a tendency to 
degenerate the human species. | It is a 
law against every law of nature, and 
nature itself calls for its destruetion. 
Establish family justice and aristocracy 
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falls. By the aristocratical law of pri- 
mogenitureship, in a family of six chil- 
dren, five are ex Aristocracy 
has but one child. The rest are be- 
gotten to be devoured. They are 
thrown to the cannibal for prey, and the 
natural parent prepares the unnatural 
repast.” So far for the opinions of the 
modern Whigs on the subject of the 
British Constitution, of aristocracy, &c. 
Let us proceed to see what are the 
doctrines of this class with respect to 
the House of Commons, and the rights 
of corporations. “It (the House of 
Commons) does not arise out of the 
inherent rights of the people. “ When 
the people of England come to reflect 
ag them (the corporations) they will 
like France, annihilate those badges of 
oppression, those traces of a conquered 
nation.” In a late session we have 
seen, in the passing of the Reform Bill, 
the effects of these principles carried 
inte, practioe. 

e shall now proceed to the opini- 
ons of these men on the subject of 
monarchy.. “ When we survey the 
wretched condition of man under the 
monarchical and hereditary systems of 
government, dragged from his home 
by one power, or driven by another, 
and impoverished by taxes more than 
by enemies, it becomes evident that 
those systems are bad, and that a ge- 
neral revolution in the principle and 
construction of governments is neces- 
sary, What is government more than 
the management of the affairs of a na- 
tion? It is not, and from its nature 
cannot be, the property of any parti- 
cular man or family, but of the whole 
community, at whose expense it is sup- 
ported ; and though by force or con- 
trivance it has been usurped into an 
inheritance, the usurpation cannot alter 
the right of things. Sovereignty, as a 
right, appertains to the nation only, and 
not to any individual ; and a nation has 
at all times an inherent, indefeasible 
right to abolish any form of govern- 
ment it finds inconvenient, and estab- 
lish such as accords with its interest, 
disposition, and happiness. ‘The roman- 
tic and barbarbarous distinction of men 
into kings and subjects, though it may 
suit the condition of courtiers, caunot 
that of citizens; and is exploded by 
the principle on which governments are 
now founded. Every citizen is.a mem- 
ber of the sovereignty, and, as such, 
can acknowledge no personal subjec- 


tion ; and his obedience can be only to 
the laws.” 

We shal] not offend our readers by 
quoting any more of this composition of 
impiety, obscurity, falsehood, and ab- 
surdity, further than to show the senti- 
ments of these men with respect to that 
revolution which the ancient Whigs 
regarded as a more glorious event than 
Cressy, Agincourt, or Poictiers.. “ It 
is somewhat extraordinary, that the 
offence for which James II, was ex- 
pelled—that of setting up power by 
assumption, should be reacted under 
another shape and form, x the parlia- 
ment that expelled him. It shows that 
the rights of man were but imperfectly 
understood at the revolution; for cer- 
tain it is, that the right which that 
parliament set up by assumption (for by 
delegation it had it not, and could not 
have it, because none could give it) 
over the persons and freedom of pos- 
terity for ever, was of the same tyran- 
nical, unfounded kind which James at- 
tempted to set up over the parliament 
and the nation, and for which he was 
expelled. The only difference is, (for 
in principle they differ not) that the 
one was an usurper over the living, and 
the other over the unborn; and as the 
one has no better authority to stand 
upon than the other, both of them must 
be equally null and void, and of no 
effect. As the estimation of all thi 
is by comparison, the revolution of 
1688, however from circumstances it 
may have been exalted beyond its 
value, will find its level. _ It is already 
on the wane ; eclipsed by the enlarg- 
ing orb of reason.” Some of our readers 
may feel disposed to think that these 
doctrines are so much worse than those 
avowed by the present race of soi disant 
Whigs, that some other change must 
have taken place since the period of 
the French revolution,and thatalthough 
it is clear that the principles of the 
present Whigs are totally different from 
and even opposite to, those of the an- 
cient, yet they are not nearly so dan- 
gerous as those last quoted doctrines of 
the Whigs of the French revolution, 
To this we reply, we would gladly be- 
lieve this statement if we could, We 
would gladly believe it, because they 
are men, and therefore entitled to the 
most charitable interpretation that can 


justly be put on their conduct ; because 


they are ministers, and we could wil- 
lingly hope, if permitted te do so, that 
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their objects are not so mischievous as 
their power is extensive ; but when we 
attempt to persuade ourselves that such 
is the case, we are appalled by the re- 
collection that these very men were 
active agents in those very blasphemous 
and treasonable associations whose opi- 
nions we have stated above : that the 
Tories of the reign of Charles II., 
their legitimate progenitors, did not, 
while they were in office, think it neces- 
sary to avow the principles on which 
they acted ; and that the reason that the 
present Whigs confine themselves to 
practice, is because it is now only ne- 
ce for them, as it is the only office 
of which they are capable, to follow 
that track, and steer by that chart, 
which was laid down for them by the 
equally unprincipled, but infinitely 
more talented, individuals, in whose 
schools of ower infidelity, mur- 
der and blasphemy they were nurtured 
and édubsted. The theories of a party 
are produced when it is at rest, the 
projects are displayed when it is in 
action. But even if we suppose, as is 
indeed certainly the case, that the pre- 
sent leaders of the Whig party are in- 
capable of pursuing such courses, if 
they perceived the full extent to which 
they must lead ; we can derive no 
hope from this belief; this was equall 
the case at the period of the Frene 
revolution ; and is, in fact, always the 
case toa greater or less extent, in every 
revolution; and as the convulsion has- 
tens to its crisis the leaders become 
hourly less capable of perceiving the 
drift’ of the torrent, as they beeome 
more busily occupied in practical de- 
tails and-less at leisure for theoretical 
calculations. 

We shall quote the opinion of Mr. 
Burke on this subject, as follows :— 
* As to leaders in parties, nothing is 
more common than to see them blindly 
led; the world is governed ‘by go-de- 
tweens. These go-betweens influence 
the persons with whom they carry on 
the intercourse, by stating their own sense 
to each of them as the sense of the other ; 
and thus they reciprocally master both 
sides. It is first buzzed about the ears 
of leaders that their friends without 
doors are very eager for some measure 
or very warm about some opinion ; that 
you must not be too rigid with them— 
they are useful persons, and zealous in 
thé cause—They may be a little wrong, 
but the spirit of liberty must not be 
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damped ; and by the influence you ob- 
tain from some degree of concurrence 
with them at present, you may be ena- 
bled to set them right hereafter. Thus 
the leaders are at first drawn to a con- 
nivance with sentiments and proceed- 
ings often totally different from their se- 
rious and deliberate notions. But their 
acquiescence answers purpose.” 
The truth of this statement has been ex- 
emplified in the conduct of the present 
ministry with respect to the Kildare- 
place Education Society. The Popish 
priesthood being naturally and: profes- 
sionally hostile to, and apprehensive 
of, all education, from the conscious- 
ness that it must destroy their power 
over their floek, detested. and dreaded 
this society , and why? because it was 
loved by the ve. They therefore 
represented to the ministry that this 
society was very unpopular ; while they 
threatened their flocks with all the ter- 
rors of the church if they continued to 
send their children to its schools. It 
might have been supposed, that men 
imagining themselves qualified to be 
advisers of the Crown, would have 
had the common sense to have seen 
through the motives of the Popish 
priesthood in making this statement ; 
to have perceived that the hostility of 
the Popish clergy could not have pro- 
ceeded from the dislike of their flocks 
to this system; but from the reverse ; 
and to have replied, “ Gentlemen, we 
are not surprised that the Kildare- 
street Society does not please you; 
but you must excuse us if we do 
not consider that as any proof that 
it does not please your people, or 
in consequence that it does not, to the 
fullest extent, answer the purpose for 
which it was designed. On the other 
hand, we conceive, that no system could 
receive your approbation, which really 
tended to educate the lower orders of 
the Roman Catholic peasantry. © It is 
not our purpose to lend our exertions 
to assist you in perpetuating popery in 
Treland Pout desire is, to afford ouch a 
system of education to the peasant: 

as will enlighten and cultivate their 
minds, without offending their preju- 
dices, you must therefore pardon us, if 
we consider your hgstility to this soci- 
ety as the strongest proof that it is ac- 
ceptable to the ,and productive 
to the fullest extent of the advantages for 
which it was designed.” Such would 
have appeared to any man unacquaint- 
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ed with the clearsighted, judicious, and 
enlightened policy of the present minis- 
try, to have been the natural reply to 
such attacks of the Popish clergy. 
But far otherwise was the conduct of 
the government. They conceived that 
as there were but two religions in [re- 
land, there could be but two parties : 
they forgot that from the nature of the 
Romish church, there were, on the sub- 
ject of education, three parties in Ire- 
land ; the Protestant population ; the 
Romanist population ; and the Popish 
clergy ; of which the two first, that is, 
the whole population of the kingdom, 
were anxious for education, and attach- 
ed to the Kildare-place society, while the 
third party were, and must be, hostile 
to all education in general, and especi- 
ally apprehensive of that society, because 
it was particularly acceptable to their 


It is commonly said, however, that, 
“the great body of the landed propri- 
etors must be roused at last. It is im- 
possible that they can consent to any 
measure which would tend ultimately 
to deprive them of their estates ; and 
when they take the alarm, all will be 
easily settled.” We covet not the cha- 
racter of “ wavrtis xaxwy,” but we dread 
nothing so much as a hollow and de- 
ceitful security. To this ground of con- 
fidence, then, we reply in the words of 
the same wise and almost prophetic 
author ; “ I know too, that besides this 
vain, contradictory, and self-destructive 
security, which some men derive from 
the habitual attachment of the people 
to this constitution, whilst they suffer it 
with a sort of sportive acquiescence to 
be brought into contempt before their 
faces, they have other grounds for re- 
moving all apprehension from their 
minds. ‘They are of opinion, that 
there are too many men of great here- 
ditary estates and influence in the 
kingdom to suffer the establishment of 
the levelling system which has taken 
place in France. This is very true, if 
an order to guide the power which now 
attends their property, these men possess 
the wisdom which is involved in early 
Sear. But if, through a supine — 
to which such fortunes are pecularly h 
able, they neglect the use of their influ- 
ence in the season of their power, on the 
Jirst derangement of society, the nerves of 
their strength will be cul, their estates, 
instead of being the means of their secu- 
rity, will become the very causes of their 
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danger. Instead of bestowing influence 
they will excite rapacity—they will be 
looked to as a prey: Such will be the 
impotent condition of those men of 
great hereditary estates, who indeed 
dislike the designs that are carried on, 
but whose dislike is rather that of 
spectators, than of parties that may be 
concerned in the catastrophe of the 
piece. But riches do not in all cases 
secure even an inert and passive resis- 
tanee. There are always, in that de- 
scription, men whose fortunes, when 
their minds are once vitiated by passion 
or evil panes are by no means a se- 
curity from their actually taking their 
part against the public tranquillity. 
We see to what low and despicable 
passions of all kinds, many men in that 
class are ready to sacrifice the patri- 
monial estates, which might be perpe- 
tuated in their families with splendour, 
and with the fame of hereditary bene- 
factors to mankind from generation to 
generation. Do we not see how light- 
%. people treat their fortunes when un- 

er the influence of the passion of 
gaming? The game of ambition or 
resentment will be played by many of 
the rich and great, as desperately, and 
with as much blindness to the consequen- 
ces, a8 any other game. Was he a 
man of no rank or fortune who first set 
on foot the disturbances which have 
ruined France? Passion blinded him 
to the consequences so far as they con- 
cerned himself; and as to the conse- 
quences with regard to others, they 
were no part of his consideration ; nor 
ever will be with those who bear any 
resemblance to that virtuous patriot 
and lover of the rights of man.” 

We trust we have sufficiently proved 
how little claim, the modern Whigs, as 
they eall themselves, or Tories, as they 
ought to be called, possess, to be con- 
sidered as members of the same party, 
with those consistent, loyal, Protestant, 
and constitutional men, who brought 
about, and conducted to its happy ter- 
mination the celebrated revolution of 
1688, But we cannot dismiss this sub- 
ject without calling the attention of 
our readers to some coincidences which 
attract the notice of those who com- 
pare the period of the French revolu- 
tion with the present state of affairs. 

The Whigs of this day profess tole- 
ration to all sorts of religion ; they 
disclaim the slightest preference to the 
true over the false ; and assert that all 
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religions should be placed upon a level 
that is, in other words, they raise the 
false at the expense of the true, in or- 

_ der that when y its agency they have 
destroyed the latter, they may cast 
aside the former without hésitation or 
reserve. But we shall see these very 
men, and the character of that libera- 
lity, which is generous of others’ rights, 
and tolerant of others’ wrongs, describ- 
ed by Mr. Burke as accurately as if he 
had lived to see the Church of Ireland 
delivered bound by a Whig minist 
into the hands of a gang of blood- 
thirsty, cowardly, and merciless trai- 
tors ; and its meek, pious, and benevo- 
lent pastors butchered in cold blood by 
the wT wretches whom they had de- 
voted their labours to humanise, and 
their properties to support and relieve. 
“That which the assembly calling it- 
self national, held out as a large and 
liberal toleration, is, in reality, a cruel 
and insidious persecution ; infinitely 
more bitter than any which had been 
heard of within this century,—it had a 
feature in it worse than the old perse- 
cutions. The old persecutors acted, 
or pretended to act, from zeal towards 
some system of piety and virtue, they 
gave strong preference to their own ; 
and if they drove people from one re- 
ligion, they provided for them another, 
in which men might take refuge and 
expect consolation. Their new perse- 
cution is not against a variety in con- 
science, but against all conscience. It 
professes contempt towards its object : 
and whilst it treats all religion with 
scorn, is not so much as neutral about 
the modes. J¢ unites the opposite evils 
of intolerance and indifference.” 

The friends of the modern Whigs 
may adduce one palliation for their 
misconduct. They may say, that they 
err through ignorance. Ignorance is 
a melancholy excuse for a statesman ; 
if it were an excuse, however, the 
present Whig party would be, perhai 
the most blameless class of men who 
have ever adorned the ministerial 
benches, Butignorance cannot excuse, 
when that ignorance is voluntary. We 
shall see what Mr. Burke considers 
the right source whence statesmen 
should derive information ;—speaking 
of himself he says, “ That author 
makes what the ancients call ‘ mos ma- 
jorum,” not indeed his sole, but cer- 
tainly his principal rule of policy, to 
guide his judgment in whatever re- 
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ds our laws. Uniformity and ana- 
ay can be preserved in them by this 
process only. That point being fixed, 
and laying fast hold of a strong bot- 
tom, our speculations may swing in 
any direction without public detriment, 
because they will ride with sure an- 
chorage.” 

In the course of this article we have 
endeavoured to prove, and we trust 
with success, the fact, that the prin- 
ciples of the ancient Whigs, were 
essentially conservative, and that those 
of the ancient Tories are the same 
with modern Whigs, on whom it i8 an 
act of injustice, alike to ourselves 
and our forefathers, to bestow that 
honorable name. We have like- 
wise endeavoured to show the reasons 
why, and the means by which these 
appellations came to be conferred on 
persons holding the opposite prin- 
ciples from those upon whom eer 
were originally bestowed. We shall 
now conclude our task in the warning 
language of that great man, whose 
opinigns, delivered in order to stem 
the torrent of revolution and infidelity 
in his own age, are the best guide to 
direct our efforts against that which 
now threatens to annihilate every 
thing which we value, for which our 
fathers hazarded their fortunes and 
their lives, “Ihave stated the cala- 
mities which have fallen upon. a great 
prince and nation, because they, were 
not alarmed at the approach of dan- 
ger, and because, what commonly hap- 
pens to men surprised, they lost all re- 
source when they were caught in it, 
When I speak of danger, | certainly 
mean to address myself to those who 
consider the prevalence of the new 
Whig doctrines as an evil, The. Whigs 
of this day have before them, in this 
appeal, their constitutional ancestors. 

hey have the doctors of the modern 
school, They will choose for them- 
selves. The author of these reflections 
has chosen for himself. If a new or- 
der is coming on, and all the political 
opinions must pass away like dreams, 
which our ancestors have worshipped 
as revelations, he would rather be the 
last, (as certainly he is the least) of 
that race of men, than the first and 
greatest of those who have coined to 
themselves Whig principles from a 
French die, unknown to the impress of 
our fathers in the Constitution.” 
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—— 


——0O traitors! murderers !— 


They that stabb’d Cesar, shed no blood at all, 
Did not offend nor were not worthy blame, 
If this foul deed were by to equal it, 


He was a man 
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The passions of democracy when 
not corrected and softened by the chi- 
valric spirit of monarchy, are, in poli- 
tics, what the physical wants are to the 
primitive savage, fierce, ayrpe and 
sanguinary, stopping at nothing to sa- 
tisfy them. The cutter which Van 
Happerty chanced to fall in with, and 
partially chaced, conveyed to one of 
the Parliamentarian squadrons intelli- 

ence of a Dutch ship of war being in 
the channel, and we shall see what fol- 
lowed. De Ruyter having discharged 
his trust, in landing the Queen and the 
warlike stores, &c. departed with his 
ships for Holland, and fortunately es- 
caped coming in contact with the Eng- 
lish squadron, which, instructed by the 
cutter, already mentioned, was making 
for that part of the coast. It was 
earliest dawn on the morning after the 
departure of the Dutch commodore, 
when a sail was seen in the offing, and 
unfortunately perceived by the round- 
head cullion Crabtree, whom our 
readers we presume have not forgotten. 
From the experience derived by his 
residence on the coast he was assured 
of her being British, and he lost not a 
moment in taking boat and making for 
the vessel—his information directed 
the base and sanguinary attack which 
we have to relate. The ship of war 
having neared the shore as close as she 
could, opened a fire, aimed at Small- 
craft’s house, and the Queen was buried 
in profound sleep, when the cannonade 
aroused her to all the horrors of her 
situation, Fortunately De Lacy had 
been up some time, and in the Mar- 
quess of Winchester’s room. Both 
rushed with little ceremonv into the 
royal apartment, and after brief prepa- 








ration, they were bearing their perilled 
sovereign hastily away, when a cross- 
bar shot, passing directly through the 
room,nearly smothered them in dustand 
splinters, but luckily, ranged too high 
to be fatal in its effects. This danger 
escaped, they were rapidly descending 
the stairs, when Henrietta, recollecting 
the Lady Eleanor, screamed her ap- 
prehension and anxiety for her beau- 
tiful and attached favourite. Leaving 
his royal mistress in the care of the 
marquess, De Lacy flew to rescue the 
adored mistress of his heart, or perish 
along with her. She had been lodged 
in the room immediately over that of 
the Queen; and just as the fair 
Eleanor’s lover had reached the door, 
a stack of chimnies, built in the pon- 
derous fashion of the times, came 
thundering down, dividing the house 
nearly in two. We shall not. detail 
the means by which, with the assist- 
ance of the good Abbé, O'Reilly, 
De Lacy was enabled to bear, L 
Eleanor, by this time insensible wit 
terror, outside the house, which every 
moment threatened to fall upon them. 
It was perceived that the direction of 
the cannonade was changed somewhat, 
but still ploughing up the ground along 
the left of the quay, so as to render the 
attempt to that way certain de- 
struction, They were turning to look 
for the means of escape in another 
uarter, when a loud halloo! canght 
their ear; and De Lacy perceived 
Oakshaft, the pilot, alone in a small 
boat, directly under the pier: * We 
have a chance,” cried he—* our. only 
chance to get back across the creek un- 
discovered—I got over well. enough.” 
There was no time for deliberation : 
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they got, as speedily as possible, into 
the boat, placing the Lady on its 
flooring. “How came you here?” 
_ asked De Lacy, “and know you any 


thing of the Queen?” “I do not,” 
answered the honest pilot, “it was 
Smallcraft sent me—it was lucky he 
thought on it—I should not—he is 
gone across the creek higher up, to 
seek after the Queen.” De Lac 

seized an oar, and they pulled for life 
or death, the shots passing every mo- 
ment over their heads; nor was the 
desperate attempt made unobserved. 
A boat pushed off from the nearest 
vessel full of men, and rapidly gained 
upon them; they had got three parts 
of the way across, and the chase was 
almost upon them ; so much so, that 
some of the men in the ship’s boat 
were about to fire upon them, but 
were prevented by the officer who 
steered, and wished, with hostile pur- 
pose to obtain information from his 
prisoners, whom he considered himself 
on the point of capturing. Our poor 
fugitives were, by this time, fairly 
overhawled, and the bow-oarsman had 
seized his boat-hook and grappled 
them, when De Lacy, starting with 
the frenzy of desperation, dealt the 
grappler on the instant, such a 
blow across the arms with his oar, as 
not only compelled him to loose his 
hold, but staggered him so, that he lost 
his balance, and fell over board. This 
threw them a little a-head, and the 
man of war's crew irritated, threw 
down their oars, seized their arms, 
and gave their fire irregularly, in the 
act of which, as they all rushed to one 
side, the boat capsized, and all were 
paces into the tide. “ Pull for 
ife and death!” exclaimed our gal- 
lant Colonel, laying his hand on his 
left arm, where he felt he was wounded. 
“ For death, master,” said Oakstaff un- 
dauntedly, “my yarn is spun!” And 
De Lacy now perceived, that though 
he continued his exertions, the blood 
was pouring from his side in an unin- 
terrupted stream. Short time was 
allowed for sympathy with the living ; 
the dead claimed his strong, but, alas ! 
unavailing feelings. The lion-hearted 
pilot tumbled from his seat, and, with a 
few convulsive groans, expired. 

The boat by this catastrophe drifted 
her own way before De Lacy could 
get to the oars, and he, perceiving that 
the current tended strongly towards 
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the other side, took but one oar, and, 
saving his wounded arm, pulled as well 
as he was able with the other, which 
kept the boat slowly progressing up 
the creek. The firing from the ships 
had evidently slackened. Lady Elea- 
nor and the good Father had escaped 
unhurt ; and the boat being now upon 
the shore De Lacy prepared to land. 
He ascended the muddy side of the 
creek with some difficulty, and per- 
ceived, under shelter of a high bank, 
a crowd, which being clearly out of the 
range of fire, made him hope that the 
Queen had there found safe refuge, 
while on one side were several detach- 
ments of horse, evidently placed to 
command the upper part of the creek. 
Raising his voice and waving his hat 
he soon obtained assistance from the 
nearest of these parties, and in a few 
moments had the inexpressible satisfac- 
tion of placing Lady Eleanor, unharmed, 
except labouring under the terrors of 
the dreadful scene she hadgone eareaen 
in the arms of her father, who, with a 
countenance that evinced what he had 
suffered, was standing beside a baggage 
waggon, where, stretched upon a truss 
of straw, and covered with horsemens’ 
cloaks, lay the Queen of England. 
Finding that his murderous attack 
had failed of its full intent, Batten, the 
thus infamous vice-admiral of cok 
liamentary fleet withdrew his squadron 
and put to sea, having effected nothi 
more than the demolition of S 
craft’s house, some adjoining tenements, 
and the slaughter of a few unfortunate 
individuals of little note, except the 
young and gallant Pomeroy, who, as 
e was assisting the Queen along the 
quay, was struck by a splinter which a 
cannon shot separated from the quay 
wall, and cut nearly in twain ; the loyal 
blood of this youthful and ill-fated ca- 
valier sprinkling the person of his 
royal mistress, and giving toher a fright- 
ful augury of the yet dearer blood 
which she was doomed to mourn. The 
danger over, the Queen rallied, and 
was enabled, with her small personal 
retinue, and military eseorte, to pro- 
ceed forthwith to Kilham, eight miles 
distant,the mansion ofthe loyal and deter- 
mined Bunckley, where her security was 
further ensured by a re-inforcement to 
her guard of three hundred foot under 
the command of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Webb. Here the Queen was allowed 
to take that repose which the unmanly 
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and brutal malice of her foes had so 
cruelly disturbed at Burlington. De 
Lacy had medicaments applied to his 
wounded arm with effect, and Lady 
Eleanor recovered from her fright. 
While at Kilham, which was but for 
a brief period of rest, the lovers found 
opportunities of communion which 
more and more developed their mutual 
affection and encreased their confi- 
dence ; yet to both would the sweet 
dreams of love be rendered uneasy by 
occasional apprehension of difficulties 
to their union. If De Lacy was not 
titled, his birth was unexceptionable, 
and his blood of the purest and oldest 
in a country more than commonly te- 
nacious of antient and unmixed lineage 
—yet he knew the Marquess of Win- 
chester to be proud and ambitious to a 
high degree, even in comparison with 
his compeers. Still as love is wont to 
clothe its views in the brightest tints, 
his hopes derived strength from the pro- 
bable honours and fortune to spring 
from his royal mistress’s favour. Lede 
Eleanor loved, as woman ever loves, 
and feared like woman too. The stern 
opposition of her haughty father, and 
the dread of his known partiality for a 
certain Sir Edward Ashley, together 
with the recollection of some scenes 
which had occurred previous to her ac- 
companying the Queen to Holland 
would intrude themselves, however un- 
welcome or unbidden; but she dashed 
aside the visionary ills with the fervid 
elasticity of youthful hope, and placed 
in opposition to them the more matter- 
of-fact influence of her father’s grati- 
tude for life preserved, De Lacy’s 
merits, and the Queen’s known parti- 
ality for him. Minds nourished with 
oak food soon restored their corporeal 
convalescence, and on the fifth day it 
was arranged that the whole party 
should proceed on their way to York. 
We might, through the art of spin- 
ning,make much of the Queen’s journey 
to York, but as there sometimes occur 
exceptions to the best established 
adages, and our readers might not, in 
the present instance, consider “the 
longest way round the shortest way 
home,” we shall content us with saying 
that her Majesty reached York, the 
head quarters of the Earl of Newcastle, 
without, interruption, the country being 
prevalently in the hands of the royal- 
ists. After the arrangements at York, 
by which the King’s force there was 


strengthened by the supplies obtained 
by the Queen, her Majesty and suite 
urged their way to Oxford, where the 
King then was. The heart-chees- 
ing intelligence of the defeat of the 
Parliamentarians under Sir William 
Waller, at Lansdown, by the Cornish 
royalist army, commanded in chief by 
the Marquess of Hertford, reached the 
Queen at Leicester. This victory, 
however brilliant, was clouded by the 
death of the gallant Sir Beville Green- 
ville, and the loss of Sir Ralph Hop- 
ton’s services, who had been so dread- 
fully wounded as to remain, though 
still alive, totally insensible. With 
their ammunition nearly exhausted, and 
in want of reinforcements of every 
kind, the Cornish army had pushed 
forward in order to effect a communi- 
eation with the King, at Oxford, and 
in furtherance of that object had reached 
the straggling town of Devizes. Ina 
large bedroom of the principal inn of 
that place lay Sir Ralph Hopton, ex- 
hibiting such an appalling object of 
human suffering as is hardly to be con- 
ceived and impossible to describe. He 
had been blown up by the explosion of 
an ammunition waggon on the morning 
after the battle, and literally flayed 
from head to foot, but being obviously 
not dead, he had been brought forward 
to this distance, from whence the sur- 
geons had given their opinion that he 
could not possibly be removed, He 
was swathed in oiled linen, and as the 
weather was intensely hot, it being 
the 5th day of June, he was laid 
upon the bed, with no other covering, 
the face being occasionally exposed to 
view, as an attendant removed a cool- 
ing application, which was renewed 
from time to time. On this ghastly 
object, which more resembled a pu- 
trifying corpse than any thing living, 
a tall dignified personage, rather ad- 
vanced in years, was alternately gazing 
with an expression of the most acute 
feeling, or turning away in anguish, 
as the intolerable agony of his endu- 
rance, wrung a low moan from the 
gallant sufferer, affording the only sign 
he gave of existence. At the other 
end of the room, and looking out of an 
open window, as if anxiously seeking 
some particular object, stood a thin 
tall man, completely armed, apparently 
about twenty-five years old, but whose 
foreign aspect and dark stern counte- 
nance, made him appear considerably 
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older. “I wish to heaven Marl- 
borough were come,” said the Marquess 
of Hertford—“ does your Royal High. 
" ness perceive any sign of him?” “I 
do not,” replied Prince Maurice, turn- 
ing from the window, and shuddering 
as he spoke, having caught a glimpse 
of the unearthly countenance of his 
suffering companion in arms—* would 
it not be well to send to him again ?” 
As he spoke, the Earl of Marlborough, 
with the aid of a stick, limped into the 
room—*“ How does our poor friend ?” 
said he to the Marquess—“ how has 
he passed the night?” “In torture un- 
utterable I fear,” replied the Marquess, 
“ but the surgeons are of opinion that 
he can hear; I should have best con- 
sulted my own inclination, and your 
necessary aid, my gallant friend, by 
calling our little council at your quar- 
ters, but that I wished that the gallant 
and powerful spirit of the poor sufferer 
(glancing at Sir Ralph) should be pre- 
sent, mangled as he is, for I feel as- 
sured, that he will, some way or other, 
find means ‘to express his valuable 
opinion.” A louder moan than they 
had yet heard from the sufferer, seemed 
to indicate, that he understood them. 
Having spoken a few words to an 
orderly soldier, who was standing be- 
neath the window, Prince Maurice 
and the Earl took their seats at a 
table, and the Marquess said, “ I have 
sent for you, my lant friend, to 
obtain your aid in deciding upon the 
least evil, which our untoward circum- 
stances impose upon us, and to be pre- 
sent at the examination of a person, 
whom his Royal Highness’s usual 
foe and activity has ‘caused to 
secured, and whom we strongly 
suspect to be one of Waller's spies. 
The door opened, and a tall, lank, sun- 
burnt man, about forty, in the garb of 
a tradesman, but of the true round- 
head fashion, was brought in, his hands 
tied behind him, and his sword in pos- 
session of the orderly, who had custody 
of him. He slightly cast his eyes 
around, and on perceiving the dreadful 
object on the bed, his countenance 
underwent some change, and turning 
to the orderly he said, “ Wherefore, 
thou wild heathen, hast thou brought me 
unto the chamber of death ?” “ Peace, 
scoundrel !” cried Prince Maurice, 
“and wait until you are spoken to.” 
“ Scoundrel am none, thou lion’s 
whelp, nor do I fear thy roaring,” an- 
Vor I. 
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swered the prisoner resolutely. The 
Prince clasped the hilt of his sword 
with an expression of violent anger, 
while the Marquess cast a look of sur- 
Ewe to the Earl at the intimate know- 
edge of them which the man seemed 
to possess. “ What is your name ?” 
demanded the Marquess. “ Why 
seekest thou to know?” replied the 
man. “ What are you then?” said 
the Earl of Marlborough. “A man 
even as thou art,and God made me,” was 
the reply. Prince Maurice started up, 
and seizing him violently by the collar, 
cried, “ Who think you, h pocritical 
cur, is to be thus baffled! if. you hesi- 
tate to answer another question, by the 
blood of my ancestors, I will divorce 
your canting soul from a vile 
carcase on the spot!” The man, 
almost strangled, made no reply ; and 
the Marquess, requesting the Prince 
to consider him beneath his notice, 
said, “Since you will not give your 
name, what business brought you to 
this place at the present moment; you 
are not a native of it?” “ How knowest 
thou that?” replied the man—* and 
as thou dost, what seekest thou at my 
hands? May not a man sojourn for a 
night in the tent of the stranger, but 
he must be thus bound and imprisoned ? 
but so was Paul, but the Lord set him 
free.” “There is good reason for 
your detention,” said the Prince,” 
“though you are precisely known ; 
you have been seen with the rebel 
army ;—answer me this question, 
were you not at Lansdown?” “ Thou 
hast said it,” was the reply. “ Away 
with him, my Lord, away with him,” 
said the Prince, “let us see if we can- 
not find means to extract an answer 
from the dog.” “ We will try him, 
with your Highness favour, a little 
longer, answered the Marquess, “ I 
should be sorry if his obstinacy com- 
elled us to have recourse to severity ; 
if it does, he will have only himself to 
thank. Was it in the pursuit of any 
trade or business that you came 
hither?” “ Verily was it,” replied the 
prisoner. “What business could take 
you from one ale-house to another 
without any one exception, asking all 
manner of questions of our pane 
through the whole of the night?” de- 
manded the Prince.: “I will answer 
thee that question,” replied the pri- 
soner, “as it absolveth me from that 
which thou would’st impute to me ; 
3Y 
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know, then, that to support the cre- 
ture-wants, which the infirmity of our 
fallen nature imposeth on the flesh, I 
do traffic in malt, in the pursuit of 
which calling it is my hap to be thrown 
in the way of publicans and sinners.” 
“From what part of the country did 
= come ?” asked the Earl of Marl- 

rough. “If, peradventure, thou 
should’st pass through the town of 
Kingsclere, in Southampton, thou 
might’st, if it behoveth thee to en- 
uire, be directed to the Solas Rabi- 
shaw.” “Solas Rabishaw—is that 
our name ?” ‘said the Prince, “ Thou 
ast ears to hear, yet hear not,” replied 
Solas, “I have spoken.” Sir Marma- 
duke Estcourt, the governor of De- 
vizes Castle, here sent up his name, 
requesting an immediate interview 
with the Marquess. “ Know you 
ought of this man, Sir Marmaduke ?” 
asked the Marquess as he entered, 
“his conduct has excited strange sus- 
picion—he calls himself Solas Rabi- 
shaw, a maltster at’ Kingsclere.” «I 
know not his person,” said Sir Marma- 
duke, “but if he be Solas Rabishaw, 
a more mischievous or determined 


traitor disgraces not English ground. 
He has been one of the most active 

ents in disseminating the poison of 
discontent, and withal so artful, and 
audacious in factious falsehoods, as oc- 
casion may serve, that when most 
urging the commonalty to rebellion, I 


should not wonder if he were to seek 
to make you believe that he is only on 
a mission of pacification ; and the news 
of which I am unfortunately the bearer, 
convinces me that he is now here on 
some errand of Waller's.” A grim 
smile passed over Rabishaw’s features, 
as Sir Marmaduke spoke these words. 
“ What does the hell-dog scowl at ?” 
cried Prince Maurice. “He had bet- 
ter be removed,” said Sir Marmaduke, 
significantly. “Even as thou wilt,” 
said Rabishaw, turning to the Prince, 
“but I will now unfold that which 
thou seekest to learn, but what thou 
would’st not hear, for know, O! seed 
of Ahab, that the hand of the Lord is 
upon thee, and hath delivered thee 
into the power of thine enemies ; even 
as Jehu, the son of Nimshi, cometh 
our captain inthe might of the Lord, 
to destroy thee.” Prince Maurice, 
unable to contain himself, drew his 
sword, and would have instantly de- 
prived him of any further power of 
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prophecy, but he was prevented by 
those present. “I dread thee not,” 
said Solas, “for thou shalt not smite 
them whom thou hast taken captive ; 
long have I sought the Lord, and I 
have found—yea, am I now over- 
« You 
shall have speedily a sure pass-port to 
it,” replied the Prince, “for I swear, 
that the moment I quit this room, 
I will, in person, superintend your 
departure thither; take him away, 
and see he be carefully guarded— 
my good Lords, your pardon—this 
screech owl has overpowered my self- 
command—now Sir Governor your 
news?” “TI am sorry to say, your 
Highness,” replied Sir Marmaduke, 
“that the screech-owl has, I fear, 
too truly foreboded : Sir William Wal- 
ler has retreated so actively, and been 
so ably and speedily reinforced by 
Lord Essex, that the van-guard of his 
amply recruited army is now within 
three miles of us, and has halted just 
below Roundway-down.” “Then, I 
fear,” said the Marquess, “our fate is 
inevitable.” “As to our fate,” said 
Prince Maurice, “it is of little conse- 
quence, but the loss of this army, as it 
were in the very zenith of victory”— 
“ May yet be mitigated, if not pre- 
vented,” said the Earl of Marl 
borough ; “is there any chance, think 
you, Sir Marmaduke, of your despatch 
reaching Oxford ?” “ None, unfor- 
tunately,” replied the Governor. — It 
was here proposed by the Earl of 
Marlborough, that the horse, led by 
the Marquess and the Prince, should 
force their way through the enemy at 
night, while the foot would seek to 
gain time, by treaty, or any other 
means, until re-inforcements could 
arrive. Prince Maurice proposed that 
the foot should endeavour to get into 
Marlborough,—“ And leave our gal- 
lant comrade,” pointing to Sir Ralph 
Hopton, “to certain destruction.” 
Said the Marquess, “I hold his life of 
such value, that did I not think there 
was a possibility of redeeming the 
whole, cone not move aninch.” To 
the horrible astonishment of the whole 
conclave, the wounded man raised 
himself and placed his muffled hands 
together in an attitude of supplication, 
but, though he attempted to speak he 
was unable to produce any intelligible 
articulation, and fell back on the bed. 
Well did they interpret from their in- 
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timate knowledge of the heroic suferer, 
that this affecting appeal was made 
from no selfish feeling, but to signify his 
- wish, that could the service be ad- 
yanced, his fate was not to be con- 
sidered. Having agreed upon the 
Earl’s proposition, measures were 
adopted accordingly, and the small 
council broke up. 

True to his oath, Prince Maurice 
proceeded to the prison where Solas 
Rabishaw had been confined—but 
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although, for the greater safety, the 
key had beentransferred fromthe gaoler 
to the petty officer who had charge of 
prisoner, and neither bar, bolt, or lock 
was sprung or forced, the Parliamenta- 
rian was not to be found! The rage 
and disappointment of the Prince was 
great, and but that the approaching 
crisis called for the prompt concert and 
united strength of all, it had gone hard 
with the apparently negligent guard. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


—_— 


Thy story quickly—” 


« Gracious, my Lord, 
« I shall report that what I say I saw.” 


Macseru. 


The plan agreed on was, that the 
horse should march at midnight, under 
the command of the Prince and Mar- 
quess through separate and by-lanes, 
upon the hamlet of Bremilham, which 
lay about three miles off the high road 
to the left, and endeavour there to form 
a junction, or, should circumstances 
eccur to prevent this, the village of 
Winterbourne Basset, five miles further 
on and also off the high road, was ap- 
pointed as the rendezvous, and where, 
whichever party arrived first, was to 
halt for half an hour, and then proceed 
to Farringdon. The landlord of the 
inn acted as guide to the Marquess’s 
division, while his hostler, a raw Wilt- 
shire lad, but well acquainted with the 
country, was selected to point out the 
way to the party commanded by the 
Prince. As the men were falling in on 
the green, Prince Maurice observed 
that the guide led another strong horse 
on which an old woman, wrapped up 
in a large cloak and hood, was seated, 
and seemingly fastened on. “ What 
live lumber have you there, you impu- 
dent . varlet?” demanded the Prince. 
“A bee nought but a wauld aunt o’ 
moine,” replied the guide, in the true 
Wiltshire dialect, “a do woant to get 
whoam to Winterbourne, and a be mor- 


tal glad, in thick audacious toime to go 
wi’ the zoldier volk.” “ The devil take 
you both,” said the Prince, “who think 
you is to be hindered by an old hag 
like this?” “ A ’ll noa inder e a grain 
—doan’t e vear that your Oighness; a 
be aneation good oss, all car un well 
ill warnt un.” “If we meet any op- 
position on the road the old witch must 
shift for herself.” “ A’ll do that,” re- 
plied the guide, “ thank your Oighness, 
all zeek no moar veavor or thick; a 
moy sheak the wauld boans an un vor 
zartain, but a mun put up wi’ that.” 
They commenced their march, and had 
proceeded about two miles, when the 
lane branched off right and left, and the 
Prince perceiving that the guide took 
the right, cried out, “that cannot be 
the way to Bramilham,.” “Ees, ees a 
bee,” replied the guide, “ you do go by 
vearmer Miller's barton away vor 
Melksham, theas be the woy your 
Oighness.” The branch they had taken 
led decidedly to the right, and having 
gone more than half a mile further, 
they came under a high wall which was 
upon the down to their right, about a 
hundred yards distant, and just close by 
was a large sheep-fold, which, as usual 
in that country, had a gate at each 
corner. The Prince, convinced that 
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they were wrong or misled, was about 
to insist on retracing their steps, when, 
as they came to the sheep-fold the 
guide and the old woman suddenly 
dashed into it, the gates being open, at 
full speed, and disappeared through the 
opposite side. Prince Maurice fired 
his petronel after them at random, and 
instantly a volley was returned from 
behind the wall, which luckily took 
little effect. With more courage than 
prudence the Prince charged up the 
sheep-fold, calling on some of the fore- 
most men to follow, and, as he got out 
on the open down perceived the old 
woman at a little distance : he was pro- 
ceeding, in the heat of the moment, to 
visit the sin of her nephew upon her, 
when throwing off the cloak that enve- 
loped her, Solas Rabishaw, assuming 
a manly seat on the horse which bore 
him, and drawing a long whinyard, 
cried out, “said I not, false worshipper 
of Baal, that the finger of the Mighty 
was upon thee, yea as at the pit of the 
shearing-house, art thou delivered into 
our hand.” They attacked each other 
with mutual fury, and the cavaliers 
dashing through the sheep-fold, while 
the ambush advanced from under the 
wall to meet them, the skirmish became 
general, and in the clash of arms the 
Prince and his plebeian antagonist were 
separated. Retreating a little and ral- 
lying and collecting his party, Maurice, 
by a vigorous and courageous effort cut 
his way through the enemy, and, with 
little loss, regained the lane and entered 
on the branch which at first they should 
have pursued, and with horses scarcely 
able to lift their legs, they got into Ox- 
ford at 9 o’clock in the afternoon of the 
5th. 

In the mean time, the Queen pro- 
ceeded towards Keinton-field, below 
Edge-hill, where it was appointed that 
she should meet the King on the 12th. 
— With a heart palpitating at one mo- 
ment, at her approaching interview 
with her royal consort, or depressed 
with apprehension, lest any unforeseen 
circumstances might arise to prevent 
their meeting, Henrietta reached the 
appointed spot. ‘The army was halted 
on the spacious plain between the town 
of Edge-hill, adjoining the spot where 
the battle had taken place the year 
before. Asan officer who had been 
present was giving the Queen what in- 
formation she required, cries of “the 
King! the King!” ran through the 
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army, and a body of horse was seen 
winding down the hill on the road from 
Banbury—the eager and keen vision 
of faithful and expectant love was not 
slow to discern its all-absorbing object. 
—* Praise be to God’s mercy, it is the 
King! It is himself!” exclaimed the 
Queen, and urging her horse forward at 
his speed, she advanced to meet the 
sovereign more of her heart than even 
of her political allegiance. Reflections 
here occur of the constitution of hu- 
man nature, and the influence of habits 
and opinions which controul its best 
propensities, but we forego the obser- 
vations which they suggest ; we know, 
that in this our day, the vile and vici- 
ous usurpation of political expediency 
over conscientious and honourable 
— has fatally prevailed, but it 

as been between the rulers and the 
ruled, not between the hearts which 
would have been the same, whether of 
the sovereign or the subject. Charles 
made a similar movement with that of 
the Queen, and hastily alighting from 
his horse which he let loose in his agi- 
tation, he received his beloved Henri- 
etta in his arms, as she almost threw 
herself into them, and for the moment 
the cares of suffering and perilled roy- 
alty were forgotten in the intoxicating 
extacy of re-united hearts. The army 
took the road to Banbury, the castle of 
which town had been strongly fortified 
and garrisoned, and there the royal 
party were to be accomodated for the 
night, They were met at the gate by 
Colonel Fielding, the governor, whose 
countenance augured some sinister 
event,—an —— despatch ad- 
dressed by Sir W. Waller, to the 
Speaker of the House of Commons, 
explained to his Majesty what the 
governor's clouded brow had _indi- 
cated. 


“Honorable Sir, and esteemed 
friend,— Let this suffice for the present 
—I have done my work, and will on 
the morrow send thee official notifica- 
tion of the number, names, and rank 
of my prisoners— 

Thine under pressure of time, 
Wm. WALLER.” 
Dated from the hill of Roundway-down 
by the Devizes, 8, a.m., 6th June, 

—1643.— 


The King, with pallid countenance, 
and quivering lip, handed the paper to 
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the Queen, crying out, “ Bitter are thy 
chastisements dread Being, but who 
shall dare to dispute thy high behest 
—be it even as thou wilt’— With hea- 
vy hearts and clouded brows, the next 
morning saw them setting out for Ox- 
ford ; the anguish of the Queen’s feel- 
ings, rendering her almost incapable of 
the exertion, Here then, was the end 
of all her labours—thus was her re- 
union with the King marked, as if pro- 
vidence had chosen the very hour to 
chasten the exultation of joy and hope. 
They moved with great caution, ap- 
prehending an attack from Essex, and 
eee through Deddington, halted at 

op-crofts-holt for the horses and men 
to refresh. While thus employed, the 
advanced picquet, which had been sta- 
tioned on the road to Oxford, fell back 
and reported that a small party of 
horse was rapidly approaching. In 
spite of the Queen’s entreaties, King 
Charles went in person to reconnoitre, 
and in a short time the cry of “ Friends! 
Friends !” brought the Queen to the 
spot. About fifty horsemen advanced 
at a round pace, and Sir Everard Ash- 
ley, (a special favourite of Charles) 
whose elegant buff coat was soiled with 
blood and dust, rode up. “ Thank God 
for this !” said the King—* this is some 
alleviation—but why are you here ?” 
“T was anxious that no one should fore- 
stall my intelligence,” answered the fa- 
vourite gaily. “Itisa ~ of your 
consideration,” replied the King, ima- 
gining that his intention was to soften 
the unpleasant news—“ you bear mis- 
fortunes gaily’—* Heaven send such 
every day,” replied Sir Everard, who 
thought the allusion was to his being 
wounded, “but this is none of my 
blood”—* You have had hard work of 
it,” observed Charles, “but even the 
consideration of your own safety should 
not, methinks, overbalance so disastrous 
——” “Gracious my Liege,” said Sir 
Everard, “a more decided defeat——” 
“We know it,” interrupted the King, 
as if dreading so hear the details, and 
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he handed Sir Everard the intercepted 
despatch—*’Tis a forgery” exclaimed 
the favourite—“ or stay—let me see the 
date”—“ Is it possible !” cried the agi- 
tated monarch in an agony of mingled 
hope and fear—* Speak, Ashley, and 
relieve us from this insupportable sus- 
pense.” “I will tell you what I wit- 
nessed gracious Sire, as quickly as I 
can—no less than the total destruction 
—the annihilation of Waller's army.” 
The King seized the Queen’s hands in 
his, and raising them in an attitude of 
adoration, said, “ Inthe bitterness of our 
anguish, we did not question thy right- 
eous decrees—in the hour of distress 
we still placed our hope in thy justice 
and mercy, and si , O Lord! hast 
thou delivered us!” Then turning to 
Sir Everard Ashley, “ How and where 
befel this glorious day?” “At Round- 
way-down, two miles from the Devizes ; 
the party sent to re-inforce the Lord 
Marlborough, and with which I volun- 
teered, reached the small hamlet of 
Bremilham about eight o’clock in the 
morning undiscovered, and contrived to 
communicate with the Earl, who had 
come to the determination of surren- 
dering within an hour if not re-in- 
forced”—“ This accounts for the des- 
patch,” said the King. “ The suppl 
of ammunition, continued Sir Evererd, 
“which we brought, determined us to 
fight it out, and conquer or fall—and 
we did conquer—Our first charge was 
so irresistible, that it bore down all be- 
fore it, and threw the infantry into such 
irrecoverable disorder, as eventually 
lost them the day ; the cavalry held us 
stoutly for some time—to do the prick- 
eared chiefs justice, they were in no 
hurry to turn their backs.” Intoxicated 
in no small degree with the feelings 
which this sudden transition of fortune 
gave birth to, the royal army entered 
Oxford in the evening, amidst the stun- 
ning congratulations, and multifarious 
rejoicings of its then motley inhabit- 
ants. 





























































































































































































































CHAPTER IX. 


— 





As potent as a Lord’s. 


A Lady’s verily is 
Winter’s Tale. 


It here becomes necessary to acquaint 
the reader that, in order to adapt this 
tale to the character of a periodical 
publication, we give but a very brief 
abstract of the original manuscript, 
which, when published in its full and 
eollective form, will, no doubt, make 
one of the most delectable novels of 
which this novel-writing age can boast. 

Agreeably to our plan of compres- 
sion we have omitted in its place un 
episode, short reference to which is 
necessary to the right understanding of 
the matter and the conclusion to which 
we are progressing. On the demise of 
his father, Sir Everard Ashley became 
the Ward of the Marquis of Winchester, 
and might be said to have been brought 
up with Lady Eleanor Paulet. The 

oung Knight’s ample possessions and 
his favour with the King rendered him 
in the eyes of the Marquess a desira- 
ble son-in-law, and he had, as a com- 
mon saying goes, not only “ his own 
consent” to the match, but that of Sir 
Everard Ashley also. The haughty 
noble never reckoned on the contin- 
gency of his daughter's dissent,— 
Ashley was handsome and vain, and 
his morals more suited to the Court of 
the Second than the First Charles. In 
affairs of the heart he was a practised 
spoiler, and generally too successful 
not to be confident of victory. In the 
progress of the Queen to Oxford,. she 
rested for a few days at Morton-house, 
near Alfreton, in Derbyshire, the man- 
sion of Sir Thomas Lester. In the 
fond visions of paternal solicitude, the 
good Knight cherished the hope of the 
union of his only child Matilda, with 
her cousin Henry Lester, who tender! 
loved her whom he was taught to loo 
upon as his future wife, and was every 
way worthy of a reciprocal affection ; 
but “the spoiler—the cruel spoiler” 





came, andfto the indulgence of a base 
and wicked passion, overturned the 
hopes of parent, child, and lover, Sir 
Everard Ashley saw the ill-fated Ma- 
tilda, and wooed and secretly won her 
to dishonour and toruin. During the 
stay of the Royal party at Morton- 
house Lady Eleanor, attained to a con- 
fidence betrayed by female jealousy, 
and learned that the chosen of her 
father was a villain—We now pursue 
our main story. 

The distinguished part which Sir 
Everard had borne in the recent bril- 
liant affair at Roundway, and the in- 
creased favour of the sovereign in 
consequence, led the Marquess of 
Winchester the more earnestly to for- 
ward the long projected union which 
he had cherished in his mind, and he 
never dreamt that his daughter's af- 
fections could resist the hero of the 
hour, whom he had destined for her 
husband. Parents are apt, as well as 
kings, to find, that prerogative may 
be strained to a fatal extension. The 
Marquess brought the submissive duty 
as he would call it, of his daughter to 
the test ; he communicated to her his 
wishes—enforced to a command; an 
interview took place between the 
Lady Eleanor and the vainly supposed 
conqueror of all hearts, Sir Everard 
Ashley. She cast against the pro- 
fligate’s pretensions the name of the 
betrayed Matilda Lester, and rejected 
his addresses with all the scorn which 
could be expressed in courtly language, 
and all the decision which virtue, 
leaving pre-engaged affection out of 
the question, should oppose to vice. 
We omit the detail of the spirited and 
interesting scene which took place on 
the occasion. It would not be easy 
to describe the enraged feelings of the 
Marquess on learning the issue of his 
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air-built hopes—if we could suppose 
the proud nobleman descending from 
his buckram dignity to a point of com- 
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parison with Colonel Oldboy in the 
opera, we might appropriate to him 
the words and sentiment of the song— 


“ If a daughter you have, she’s the plague of your life, 
No comfort you have, tho’ you’ve buried your wife, 

At twenty she mocks at the duty you've taught her— 
O! what a plague is an obstinate daughter.” 


The real mockery, however, is against 
nature, when worldly views would 
controul her laws, and reckon alike on 
the affections of the heart and the con- 
victions of the mind, but as common- 
place sacrifices to conventional arrange- 
ments. The Marquess of Winchester 
was not without having had some mis- 
givings respeeting Colonel De Lacy, 
and this only urged him to-a more 
despotic exercise of a father’s power. 
He had previously obtained permission 
to proceed to his mansion of Basing- 
house, at this time a garrison to the 
king’s service, and he fixed for the 
following morning for his departure, 
to be accompanied by his daughter, to 


whom he announced, that she should 
be less his child than his prisoner, 
until her affections should conform to 
his will. All women, God bless them! 
are more or less match-makers, from 
the cottage dame to her whose plot- 
ting head is encircled with a Hedin. 
Love can assume no disguise to screen 
it from a woman’s eye, its feelings 
cannot escape the sympathy of woman’s 
heart ; she is, at once, the theory and 
practice of all that is safely or dan- 
gerously, happily, or miserably, the 
issue of human action, springing from 
the tenderness and devotedness of hu- 
man passion. 


WOMAN. 


O! woman precious gift of heav’n 
The best as ’twas the latest giv’n ; 
Fair type of the Creator’s love, 
Bright earnest of the bliss above ! 
Sweet’ning all the ills that wait 
On man’s probationary state ; 
Making our joys more joyful still, 


And less’ning eve 
arth! 


Young virtue’s e 
g 


human ill ; 
ly spring and nurse, 


Making man better, never worse ; 

And, as atoning Eve’s offence, 

For Eden’s loss a recompence, 

She strews with flow’rs our path of pain 
*Till we our Paradise regain ; 

The first to glad our earthly doom— 
The last found weeping o’er our tomb ! 


Henrietta, whose own heart was fil- 
led with that passion legitimately so 
strange to royal unions, had early per- 
ceived the attachment mutual to Lad 
Eleanor and Colonel De Lacy, and felt 
pleased at its progress, and had even 
reconciled the Marchioness of Win- 
chester, whose pride was not less than 
that of her Lord, to a match upon 
which, the royal fortunes being pros- 
perous, she could confer wealth and 
distinction. On learning the Mar- 
quess’s determination of proceeding 
with her fair prisoner to Basing-house, 





she managed a farewell meeting be- 
tween the lovers, in which pledges of 
unalterable constancy sealed the com- 
act of their hearts, and wound up the 
fady’s spirits to the trial before her,— 
At 4 o’clock in the morning, the Mar- 
uess and his daughter commenced 
their journey, accompanied by a re- 
spectable re-inforcement forthe garri- 
son of Basing, and Sir J. Bunckley, 
who, having been appointed to the 
command of Greenland-house, was of 
the party as faras Wallingford. As 
they were crossing the Thames at a 
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ford about eight miles from Oxford, 
Lady Eleanor’s horse got a little out 
of the direct track, and Smallcraft, who 
was in Bunckley’s train a volunteer, 
pressing up to her assistance, slid a 
small packet into her hand, and then 
quickly fell back into his place. As 
soon as she was alone at. Aldermaston, 
where they halted for the night, she 
was overjoyed to find that the packet 
contained a strong, but hastily executed 
likeness of “ her heart’s dear lord,” and 
on the back was written, “I am bles- 
sed with your’s!”—she recollected that 
at the Queen’s desire, she had sat to an 
eminent artist at the Hague, the cele- 
brated Gerard Dow. 

Three months had nearly passed 
unmarked by any great event, except 
the siege of Gloucester, which the 

ing had undertaken in person, com- 
mitting the Government of Oxford to 
Sir Everard Ashley. The base and 
profligate in mind are incapable of a 
pure and chivalrous love; grossness 
and selfishness are, with such, ever as- 
cendant, and the refinement and devot- 
edness which im to the tender pas- 
sion the elevation, enthusiasm, and 
if necessary, the martyrdom of reli- 
gion never enobles the heart that refers 
every thing to self It is the same way 
with the evil councillor and statesman, 
whose ambition is limited to his own 
aggrandisement, and, a stranger to the 
exalted principle which never separates 
the love epee from that of country, 
would sacrifice King and people to his 
tenacity of place. nfortunately there 
are not wanting in our own days sub- 
jects for the parallel. Ashley had three 
times visited Basing-house after the 
return of the Marquess and his daughter, 
but his detested suit, was received by 
the latter with such marked contempt 
for himself and character, that offended 
vanity converted his mis-called love 
into hate, the demonstration of which 
we shall see presently. The Marquess 
of Winchester had strengthened his 
mansion fortress, and deemed himself 
secure, but the Parliament duly re- 


Ferding the value of the position to the 
ing’s interests, determined on its re- 


duction. Onslowand Jervis were super- 
seded in their joint command of the 
army in that quarter by Colonel Joshua 
Norton, a man of fortune and influence 


in that of the country. He com- 
sienna siege of Bosing with vigour 
and threw up works in the park, which 


bid fair, in a short time, eoupletety to 
command the defences of the house. 
The Marquess soon found that he had 
been too confident, and the most poig- 
nant apprehensions were excited, not 
for his own fate or the preservation of 
his ancestral residence, but for the 
safety of his beloved child. His situa- 
tion becoming every moment more cri- 
tical, he at length, although reluctantly, 
resolved on applying for succour from 
Oxford. Accordingly, on Monday 
morning, the 12th of September, the 
Marchioness of Winchester’s household 
in Oxford were aroused by the arrival 
of an express. What were that Lady's 
feelings we leave to our readers’ con- 
caption, on perusing the following 
etter :— 


“ If you would saye the life of your 
child, or preserve her from falling into 
the hands of an enemy whose cruelty 
might inflict worse than death, lose not 
a moment in exerting your influence to 
obtain a party which may assist to her 
escape, if not sufficient to reinforce me 
or raise the siege with which I am sore 
and closely beset. I cannot spare a 
man from this, and am determined to 

erish in maintaining the trust reposed 
in me by my Sovereign. From the 
son of my adoption—from the hero of 
Roundway I trust, under Providence, 
for my child’s rescue from this imminent 


peril. 
“ Thine in anguish, 
“ WINCHESTER. 
“ Dated at the House at 
Basing, Septr. 1lith, 
midnight, 1643.” 


The Marchioness hurried on her 
apparel, and almost frantic with dis- 
tress, proceeded to the lodgings of Sir 
Edward Hyde, eee Ex- 
chequer, who at her instance summoned 
a private council at his apartments. 
In about halfan hour the Lords Hert- 
ford and Southampton, Sir Everard 
Ashley, and Colonel De Lacy attend- 
ed. “Read that, brother,” said the 
Marchioness, handing the letter to the 
Marquess of Hertford. He read it, 
and without uttering a word, handed 
it to Lord Southampton, and thus si- 
lently it went the round of the small 
council. “What is to be done ?” de- 
manded the Marquess, with breathless 
impatience, as De Lacy returned the 
letter to the Marquess who presided. 
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All eyes were turned on Sir Everard, 
as being governor of the city. “I 
perceive,” said he, with an apathy of 
_ manner ill-suited to the occasion, “that 
I am called upon to give my opinion 
on this lamentable business ; the dut; 
which I have to perform is painful, 
but is also imperative—the case is 
beyond hope or remedy.” “God of 
mercy!” exclaimed the Marchioness, 
“do I hear aright ?—and is it you, then, 
who would crush the efforts to save 
our devoted house—you, whom it has 
nurtured, to inflict a deadly sting—you, 
the bosom friend—the elected son of 
its unfortunate representative!” “I 
have said, that a painful duty is im- 
oo on me—the vital trust,” said Sir 
verard, “of maintaining this city— 
perhaps the last hold of the king, a 
single soldier therefore cannot be 
ared from its defence.” “Colonel 
ebb’s force is at our disposal,” said 
the Marquess of Hertford, “but we 
have not a single horseman.” “ Nor, 
pardon me, shall you, my Lord,” re- 
lied the knight ; “I will do my duty, 
et what will be thought of it.” De 
Lacy, who had not yet spoken, ad- 
dressing himself to the Marquess of 
Hertford, said, “ Your Lordship men- 
tioned, that Colonel Webb’s force is at 
your disposal. I know him well—have 
served with him, and a better soldier 
does not exist. If we could muster 
some volunteer horse, and that the 
queen permits, I will join, either in 
command, or as a volunteer, and, with 
the aid of heaven, will bring a rescue 
or lose my life.” The Marchioness 
arose, threw herself on De Lacy’s 
shoulder and wept aloud. “ Aye,” 
said Ashley, with a sneer that marked 
the malignity of his heart, “aye, Co- 
lonel De Lacy, no doubt, will storm 
the garden of the Hesperides ; but the 
days of enchantment and romance are 
at an end, and Lady Eleanor Paulet’s 
doughty Orlando will find no winged 
horse to assist him; and as to the 


four-legged ones under my command, 
once and for all, not one of them shall 
stir.” De Lacy looked with cool con- 
tempt on the wretch, while the indig- 
nant Marchioness, aroused beyond all 
self-controul, lifted her hand and struck 
the false loon on the face ; he started 


up, his countenance distorted with 


passion, and ge the room. “ Out 
upon him, poltroon !” said the Lady to 
the astonished conclave. The law of 


Vou. I. 
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courtly manners and the gentle charac- 
ter of her sex were violated, but the 
Marchioness found her vindication in 
the law of nature; and the noble 
hearts that witnessed her provocation 
confessed, that the offence of the 
woman was justified by the feelings of 
the mother. 

The result of the deliberation was 
that the noble friends of the Marehio- 
ness, then present, should arm and 
mount their retainers as well as they 
could, and these, together with a num- 
ber of gallant and loyal young spirits of 
the University, who volunteered their 
services even at the hazard of incurring 
the penalties of College discipline, 
formed a band of two hundred horse- 
men, well mounted, and by.no means 
indifferently armed. Colonel Webb’s 
force amounted to one hundred foot. 
To these the Queen added her Dutch 
guard, consisting of ten men, brave 
and steady soldiers. 

Among the University volunteers 
Henry Lester, the lover of his cousin 
Matilda, of Morton-house, and two 
young and gallant — Courtnay 
and Trevannion, were foremost. When 
the force was paraded, scarfs of white 
linen, to be worn on the left arm, were 
distributed to all, officers and privates, 
to distinguish them to their friends at 
Basing, as well as to each other, the 
attack on the enemy for the relief of the 
Marquess of Winchester being intended 
to take place in the night. The Mar- 
chioness confided to De Lacy’s inge- 
nuity and discretion how to convey to 
Basing-house the following brief note, 
communicating the movement about to 
take place, that the beleaguered garri- 
son might be prepared to give its co- 
operation. 


« Your friends have hastily collected 
what succour they could, which will 
leave this at midnight ; as, from the 
smallness of the force, a night attack 
has been resolved on, each man is dis- 
tinguished by a white scarf on his left 
arm : ‘adopt the like precaution. The 

ass-word is “ Love and Loyalty!” That 
eaven may work your deliverance, 


prays your 
“ AUGUSTA. 


“ Oxford, Sept. 12th, 
5 o'clock, p.m] 648.” 


The troops were then marched off 
to the quarters assigned to them, the 
3Zz 
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officers having received orders to ren- 
dezvous their respective commands, 
outside the Magdlontaldes Gate at 
eleven o’clock. De Lacy and Webb 
proceeded to make their final arrange- 
ments when they perceived the advance 
of three armed horsemen, and on their 
nearer approach De Lacy recognised 
Tobias Ernalleraft, attended by two 
dragoons. “An express from Green- 
land—eh, Smallcraft?” said the Colo- 
nel. “ No, honoured Sir,” replied 
Smalleraft, “ My young master finding 
it impossible to hold the place much 
longer, has stolen a march, and luckily 
got clear away. I am come to provide 
quarters for the men.” “ Where did 
ou leave Bunckley,and what force has 

e?” eagerly asked De Lacy. “ At 
Wallingford,” replied Tobias, “ we are 
two hundred foot and fifty horse.” 
“Praised be its mercy! see the 
hand of Heaven in this,” ejaculated our 
hero. “ You must return with all speed 
to Sir John.” He then took out his 
tablets, and wrote with his pencil the 
following :— 


«“ Dear Bunckley, 

“The Marquess is reduced to the 
last extremity at Basing—Lady Elea- 
nor is there. I march to-night with 
scanty means to attempt their relief. 
Retrace your steps. ere is a large 
wood exactly midway between Cholsey 
and Aston-Tirrold on the right of the 
lane which connects those villages and 
four miles from Wallingford. Halt 
there and wait my coming. I expect 
to reach it about four o'clock in the 
morning. 

“ Your's, 
“QO. De Lacy. 
“ From Magdalen Gate, 
Oxford, Sept. 12th, 
6 p.m., 1643.” 


“ This is most fortunate,” said Colo- 
nel Webb; “had Bunckley’s force 
once entered Oxford, Ashley would 
not have permitted him to join us.”— 
“The prospect brightens!” answered 
the soldier and the lover, “ Fortune 
befriend me this once, and I will cry 
quits with you for life.” On reaching 
his apartments, how great was his sur- 
prise to find Father Denis habited in 
travelling order. “ Yeu are full late 
my son,” said the priest, “it is half- 
past ten—” I should nevertheless have 
taken my leave of you,” said De Lacy, 





affectionately ing the hand of the 
old man, and his voice nearly faltered 
when he added—“ It may be the will 
of heaven that I shall never see you 
again—if I fall in the service of Love 
and Loyalty, to maintain which my life 
is alone of value—you will find all my 
family deeds, and my will in yonder 
box—they convey to you the mansion 
and lands of my fathers, if you shall 
ever be permitted to return to that 
once happy seat of innocent enjoyment 
and ancient hospitality, from which a 
fierce and bloody bigotry has driven 
us—I know you will uphold the charity 
of our house, and forgive, and try to 
undeceive and reform my deluded te- 
nantry.” Here the subduing recollec- 
tions and feeling which the love of 
home awakens in every human heart, 
softened the brave soldier even to 
tears. His voice became tremulous 
and scarcely audible, and he bowed his 
head on the old man’s shoulder, who 
strained with energy the object of his 
early cares and latest affection to his 
own labouring breast: “My son, we 
shall not part but in death—whither 
thou goest, I will go ; and where thou 
lodgest, I will lodge—be it in the grave 
of battle or of peace—where thou di- 
est, I will die, and there will I be 
buried.“ What!” said De Lacy, 
“you my dear old friend, go on such a 

erilous expedition—I will not permit 
it.”"——* You must,” replied the priest, 
“a higher impulse than even my love 
for you leads me to the field of strife— 
most of those who compose the small 
band you command are of my persua- 
sion,—I cannot say of your’s—are they, 
in their last moments to want the con- 
solations of religion,—yourself, too, 
child of my heart! may fall, and in 
such a moment should I be absent ?— 
might you not have some bequest of 
this world suddenly thought of, which, 
if destined, withered tree that I am, to 
survive your manly bloom, I could ex- 
ecute, and O*Brien De Lacy, altered 
though I know your religious opinions 
to be, would you refuse at my hands, 
the office of the Christian priest ??— 
“ My kind, my parental friend,” said 
De Lacy, taking the reverend old 
man’s hand, “that is not Christian 
which is not of the gospel—the office 
of the priest cannot be efficacious, se- 
parated from the letter and the spirit 
of the written word of God.” “ And 
how came you to know,” replied Fa- 
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ther Denis, with a little of his consti- 
tutional warmth, that my christianity is 
not that of the Bible?” “Is it not,” 
almost whispered De Lacy, as if he 
~ feared to wound the old man’s feelings 
and therefore wished not to be heard 
—*Is it not that of the monks of Mul- 
tifernam ?"—“ God forbid!” energeti- 
cally exclaimed Father Denis—“ It is 
that of the early fathers, whom we still 
refer to as authorities—It is that of 
my church before its earthly head 
usurped the power and attributes of 
God; and before those corruptions 
which I lament but cannot remove, 
broke the unity and peace of the 
christian world; I inwardly reject 
what has revolted you, and perhaps it 
is my sin, that I do not openly disavow 
what I secretly condemn. Fear not, 
my son, that if the calamitous duty 
should devolve upon these old hands to 
close your eyes, and direct your last 
thoughts to the throne of divine grace 
—fear not that I would offend your 
convictions, or rob you of one moment 
of the time then so precious, by any 
idle ceremonies—fear not that I would 
place before your fading eyes any 
image, the work of man, but direct 
your flitting contemplations to Him 
who sitteth at the right hand of the 
Father, even the Mediator Christ Je- 
sus,"—“ My father, now more than 
ever,” said De Lacy in a subdued and 
tender tone, “we are not separated in 
belief, and shall not in person; we 
will, since you wish it, go together, to 
life or death.” 

Thus ended a controversial colloquy 
more in the spirit of christian love than 
those which, in general, mark the the- 
ological discussions of the present 
times. The point of the priest accom- 
panying the expedition being thus set- 
tled, De Lacy told his reverend com- 
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panion that he must relinquish his 
mule, upon which he commonly rode, 
and take the Colonel’s large pie-bald 
Hungarian horse, an animal singularly 
bred “to meet the bristling front of 
war.”—* I fear me,” said the old man, 
“T shall not be able to manage him’— 
“ A child may ride him,” said De Lacy, 
and bear in mind, that on an emer- 
gency, if ever horse claimed to his 
kind the concession of rationality, he 
will do so to save your life.” 

At the appointed time the troops 
were at the place of rendezvous, andat 
midnight, they marched amidst the 
nore and good-wishes of all save Sir 

verard Ashley, who condemned the 
expedition as the blustering attempt of 
of a love-sick coxcomb, which would 
inevitably end in defeat and shame. It 
is thus that the base and cowardly are 
ever sceptical to what may be achieved 
by the noble and the brave—prudence 
and courage contemplate danger only 
to subdue it—difficulties vanish before 
perseverance, and, whether in the case 
of an individual or a people, the end 
that is virtuous and just, should never 
be considered as unattainable.—O ! 
may the protestants of Ireland, in the 
day of proof, too surely advancing, 
gloriously and loyally, illustrate the 
truth of our position. 

Avoiding the high road, De Lacy 
and his small force kept by the lanes to 
Nuncham Courtnay, and crossing the 
Thames at a ford two miles above 
Wallingford, held on their route to the 
left of that place, and at 5 o'clock, 
reached the wood between Cholsey 
and Aston-Tirrold, where De Lac 
had the satisfaction of effecting his 
junction with Bunckley, whose spirit 
was alive to the objects of the expedi- 
tion, and his purpose fixed to aid their 
accomplishment at every hazard. 
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LIFE OF A SAILOR. 


The navy has long beena re for 

the pens of authors, many of whom 
have in their time been clothed in the 
honorable blue ; and strange to say, 
we hardly ever met a book written by 
a sailor which was not excellent in its 
kind. Now in our opinion, the man 
who from the circumscribed sphere of 
a ship can draw pleasure and informa- 
tion is entitled to more applause than 
he who, with the wide aes of the 
land, its vales and hills, sunshine tints 
and autumnal glows, merely brings 
forth one of that style of eek called 
fashionable novels. He is more worth 
of praise, in the exact ratio in whic 
he overcomes the natural difficulty and 
barrenness of his subject. Smollett 
was one of the first who presented his 
hero on the deck of a man-of-war : but 
how widely different from the gentle- 
manly demeanour of our officers pen 
the low life, and noisy vulgarity of the 
days of Carthagena’s siege. The track 
thus marked out has since become 9 
very high-way to literary fame, or rather 
a turnpike, for those who travel that 
road have many a toll of one pound 
eleven shillings and sixpence to pay. 
N’importe, never was money better laid 
out than in the present case ; and we 
little care if three such volumes come 
before us to-morrow, and every day, for 
we had great delight in studying the 
anecdotes here given us, rich, racy, 
and genuine. 

Since the days of Smollett we have 
had many a writer on such subjects, in 
the shape of novels, under all sorts of 
names, where the heroes are half sea 
half land—blue coated, biped amphi- 
bious hanimals; then we have Red 
Rovers, and Water Witches, and Pilots, 
and all the train of Cooper's sea-dipt 
pen ; then have we Basil Hall, in six 
volumes, and we hope six more in the 
press, and men-of-wars-men innumer- 
able. In fine, as a stop to this row of 
authors comes Captain Chamier, and 
his “ Life of a Sailor,” for which ever 
body ought to judge for themselves. It 
has no long talk, as some have—no 


feeling scenes with runaway actresses, 
or smuggling anecdotes, as others are 
adorned with : open where you will, 
you find information, amusement, ad- 
vice, or devilment of some sort or 
other, on sea or land; and what 
the deuce do you want more in a 
three volume “Life?” Now the fact 
is, that the author of the work before 
us could no more write a stupid volume 
than he could fly; and if he would 
only allow his name to go forth to the 
public we would stake a quarterly sub- 
scribers’ list to a fathom of wet rope 
that he would double his sale, at least 
in the “bonny North,” where his name 
is cherished as connected with good 
humour, fun, and frolic. We have a 
great mind to unfold a tale or two, by 
way of appendix, of deeds done in 
darkness, and such things as would 
make a delightful second series. Per- 
haps the hint may not be thrown away 
on the gallant Author; we hope to see 
shortly the same announced in our ad- 
vertising sheet. They are queer peo- 
ple in that same North ; they nearly 
ruined poor Basil Hall, and Chamier 
was none the clearer for the bright claret 
and brighter eyes. Well, well, peace 
be with those days, the Arab and her 
Tulips are scattered far away. We are 
most happy now to recognise a friend 
in such ~_ as we may salute him in, 
even with many an hundred of miles 
*twixt us and him. But we bethink us 
that we have become sponsors for our 
“ Sailor’s” fame, and we must hasten to 
let our darling speak for himself. « List 
ye landsmen all to me,”—first, on a 
topic all-interesting to shore or sea- 
going people—the use of the cat on 
board ship. We own that we are con- 
vinced of the necessity of its use, and 
so we think will all who read this ex- 
tract, and read without prejudice ; it 
contains cool, clear, and well-written 
argument, and is by no means an un- 
fair or partial specimen of the sober, 
argumentative parts of these volumes. 
Having feelingly described the inflic- 
tion of two dozen lashes, being the 
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lenient punishment awarded by the 
Captain to the coxswain, through whose 
negligence the life of one of the crew 
was lost, our author proceeds in the 
’ following just remarks, to uphold the 
system of punishment now used in the 
navy :— 

“The subject of naval punishment 
has for some years past, occupied a 
considerable portion of the public 
press. We have been assailed as cruel 
and wanton tyrants, men without feel- 
ing and without shame. As one of the 
complimented mass, I shall here place 
before the public my opinion, and with 
mine the opinions of a great body of 
our profession, of the positive necessity 
of corporal punishment in the navy. 

“ In the first place, I start by assum- 
ing that sailors are, from their habits 
and modes of life, different in almost 
every respect of feeling and judgment 
from their fraternity on shore. They 
are brought up with the “articles of 
war” as their code of law, and an idea 
that there is no sovereign disposer 
of punishments but the Captain.— 
Their life is one dull monotony; it 
never varies except when an action 
interferes to amuse the ship’s company, 
and consequently they are the children 
of habit—of inveterate habit. From 
their earliest entrance in the navy, the 
punishment directed to be inflicted is 
the same. They have been accustomed 
to the sight; nor is it considered, ex- 
cept amongst the aristocracy, by com- 
mon sailors any disgrace to be flogged. 
On the contrary, I have known seamen 
purposely offend, merely, as they said, 
to feel the pulse of the new Captain. 
If the new Captain begins, as Lord 
Collingwood began, by very severe 
punishment, in all probability he will 
not be called on to perform the very 
unpleasant ceremony again, and then 
his biographers will have to record, 
what a very humane man he was, and 
how little occasion there is for corporal 
punishment in the navy. We have 
various modes of punishment in the 
navy ; first and foremost is the “ black 
list.” This list is composed of those 
who having been guilty of some minor 
offences—some trivial neglect of duty, 
are not placed in “the report” to be 
flogged, but are placed in the black 
list of the First Lieutenant. The in- 
genuity of officers to punish in this 
manner, rather than resort to the cat, 
has been most amply exemplified of 
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late years, I knew of one Captain 
who made the black list men, when the 
duty was done for the day, carry their 
hammocks on their shoulders, with a 
musket lashed thereon, up and down 
the quarter deck, at every six feet plac- 
ing a rope about three feet from the 
deck, and making these poor devils, 
who followed each other like sheep, 
step over each rope. The exertion 
required, and consequent fatigue e 
rienced is beyond all calculation. Other 
more humane men have had the iron 
pins about a ship polished to a bright- 
ness which might excite the envy of a 
whitesmith. Others water the 
and make the poor devils drink it at 
the tub, and then remain aft on the 
uarter deck, to be stared at by the 
ship’s company ; and some never let 
the black-list men rest at all, for they 
make them work on deck when it may 
be their watch below. As I said before 
ingenuity has been expended, and yet 
the cat is obliged to be used. In any 
ships where the black-list is much in 
vogue, rely upon it the cat is more 
frequently required than in that shi 
where the smallest breach of orders is 
promptly and severely punished. 

“ Now for the punishment itself. 
Dr. Granville in his work on Russia, 
unblushingly avers, that the knout is 
not one jot worse than the cat-o-nine- 
tails! Bravo, Dr. Granville! In the 
Anecdotes of Russia, published in 
1829, in the New Monthly Magazine, 
I particularly referred to the punish- 
ment of the knout, to contradict the 
very objectionable assertion of Dr. 
Granville, for how a surgeon in the 
navy could make such a statement is 
beyond imagination : but it is unques- 
tionably owing to such misstatements 
that the public are misled. The Rus- 
sian executioner will ensure the death 
of his victim in nine lashes. I have 
known a man faint before he was seized 
up; but although I have seen four 
hundred lashes applied,.and at each 
dozen a fresh boatswain’s mate, yet I 
never knew a man to dieof the punish- 
ment in my life. I speak of this merely 
to mention, that naval punishments, 
although unquestionably severe, and by 
no means pleasant. either to order or to 
receive, are not of that dreadful, mer- 
ciless, flagitious order so frequently 
asserted. The object of Dr. Granville 
must have been popularity, hinting by 
his remark, that we are as much bar- 
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barous as the Russians, and that all the 
tyranny of that despotic government 
we might find at home without much 
trouble. I refer my: readers to his 
book : as I have waded through it once 
I cannot be rash enough to incur the 
infliction again. I am a strong advo- 
cate for the abolition of flogging in the 
army. On shore we have gaols an 
treadmills, and one or:two men would 
not throw much extra duty on the rest 
of the regiment. On board ship one 
man confined in irons, or in any other 
mode makes the duty fall heavy on his 
watch-mates ; and a main-top-man in 
a squally night is rather too valuable 
an acquisition to remain below. When 
two or three men are taken from one 
part of the ship the whole station-list 
must be ek in order to ensure the 

roper manceuvering of the vessel. 

his is not all; a skulker on board 
would be glad of the confinement, and 
while the crew were reefing top-sails 
on a squally night, the merciless rain 
drenching them as they cling to the 
yard, the confined man would be com- 
fortably sleeping through the breeze, or 
qty congratulating himself that he 
should not be disturbed. “ Stop their 
grog,” says.a would-be Captain. Very 
true, you, may stop a man’s grog, but 
you must pay him for it; a man, too, 
whose g is stopped always gets 
twice his allowance from others, for 
Jack is a liberal fellow, and every one 
contributes to pour some of the stream 
of “a sailor’s joy” down the throat of 
his ship-mate. “ Make it so weak,” 
cries another, “that he would rather 
not drink it.” Very good: but nine 
times out of ten where is the water to 
come from? In small vessels the men 
are on an allowance of water from the 
day they sail to the day they arrive, 
and when men are on an allowance, the 
extra waterwould be afavour rather than 
a punishment. But to tell the plain 
truth,,you must have a severe check 
hanging in terrorem over a ship’s com- 
pany. . Only withdraw the fear of the 
cat, and mark the result. The Captain 
must lecture for, and hope better con- 
duct in future : sailors care no more 
for words than a dog does for his grand- 
father: The ship will soon become 
slow:in her movements, and a disgrace 
to the oe The fear being with- 
oon e. First mewn will not be 
properly supported ; he may relax his 
Samiiinis the men find the bridle 
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loose, and away goes discipline. Next 
follows loss of masts, lives, wrecks, 
fires, sickness, for cleanliness and dis- 
cipline go hand in hand : then comes 
the wonder how all these misfortunes 
could. have occurred, which we seldom 
heard of before ; and then comes the 
truth limping in at the end of the tra- 

for want of the power of 
punishment, the British Navy had 
dwindled down to the level of a mer- 
chant ship, and that all the glory which 
discipline had upheld is for ever floated 
away. Why now, a boy—a little pick- 
pocket boy cannot be punished without 
all hands attended the flagellation, and 
thus the list is swelled to more than the 
ordinary number, for formerly the First 
Lieutenant acted the schoolmaster, and 
whipped the idle and riotous. Now, 
forsooth, a little urchin, who at school 
would have been flagellated without 
mercy, has the honour of a full attend- 
ance to witness his disgrace, and has 
his name inserted in the log and in the 
quarterly returns. Surely this is pre- 
posterously absurd. 

“I would submit to any reasonable 
man, who has been, and has command- 
ed, and who may have paid common 
attention to the character of English 
sailors, if the better part of the crew 
would not rather have the cat hanging 
in terrorem over the ships company, 
and know that the idle, the skulking, 
the thief, the drunkard, will be certain- 
ly punished, if they neglect their duty; 
—unquestionably the good seaman 
would prefer the continuance of the 
punishment, to witnessing the distres- 
sing scenes of the black list, or the long 
row of culprits, with one leg each in 
the bilboes—The discipline of our navy 
has been the pride of England, and the 
wonder of the world. The fleets of 
other nations have been swept from 
the ocean, and the flag of Britain has 
been — in the furthest quarter of 
theglobe. Surely discipline must have 


been agreat auxiliary or this glory 
would not have been attained, hy, 
during the war, did an English frigate 
unhesitatingly attack a French ‘frigate 


of far superior force whenever they 
met? Because the confidence of the 
captain was in the discipline of his 
crew, and that discipline cannot be up- 
held without some greater punishment, 
than watering a man’s grog, polishing a 
pin, or having the black list men like a 
pack of flamingoes, to stand on one leg, 
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or stride over a rope. While ourna- 
val discipline has risen above other na- 
tions, while we can uphold the honour 
-and glory of the flag, leave us the 
power, we do not want the necessity of 
punishment. Interfere by all means 
to bring wanton cruelty, or heartless 
tyranny to its merited censure and dis- 
grace. No one could advocate the 
abuse of the power of punishment pos- 
sessing the feelings and courage of a 
man. Interfere thus far—no further ; 
for rely upon it, the service would be 
materially injured, if the law was abro- 
gated. If any of the advocates for 
the abolition of corporal punishment in 
the navy, had witnessed the dreadful 
effects on board ship, arising from the 
grossest neglect of duty, or from the 
meddling interference of the senseless 
drunkard—Had they been rescued by 
the accidental passing of another ship, 
as was the case with the Kent East 
Indiaman, when the crew and passen- 
gers stood on the very brink of de- 
struction, almost without hope of assis- 
tance, they would be inclined to alter 
their opinions about “treating seamen 
like boys,” or the twopenny’ trash “of 


using them like horses’>—-Compare the 


loss of the Alceste with the wreck of 
the French frigate Medusa—the one, 
the beauty of discipline—the other, 
the confusion of a mob. Read with 
what patient resignation, the crew of 
the former submitted to the dictates of 
Maxwell and his officers,—see the ex- 
ample that was set by all the officers 
down to the smallest midshipman, and 
dwell with pleasure on their release.— 
After perusing all their sufferings and 
all their obedience, then cast your eyes 
over the horrid picture of the loss of 
the Medusa, the drunken hope of the 
undisciplined crew, their heartless mur- 
ders, and their dreadful sufferings, and 
then ask yourself, what caused the 
quiet submission of the one, or the 
barbarous brutality of the other. Itis 
some comfort in the tropical climates, 
when squalls come suddenly and aw- 
fully strong, to know that in two mi- 
nutes every sail may be reduced, and 
thus the chance of accident diminished 
—It is equally disgusting to be on 
board a ship where half the men skulk 
below—where the masts are. carried 
away, the sails split, or the crew kept 
on deck:for hours. ' I remember in one 
very undisciplined ship in which I hap- 
pened to be a passenger, that a man 
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fell overboard. The confusion which 
ensued bafiled all deseription, the con- 
sequence was, that the stern boat was 
lowered when the ship had too much 
way, and three men (as the boat swamp- 
ed) drifted away astern. The fore- 
most. tackle of the larboard: quarter 
boat was let go by the run, and two 
men more were thrown overboard, a 
similar accident very nearly occurred 
with the starboard quarter boat, which 
was however ultimately repaired, and: 
instead of only losing one man, we lost: 
three. Discipline, discipline alone has 
upheld our navy, and discipline we 
must have—why, what captain can for- 
get the time when the gaols. vomited: 
their contents on board the men-of- 
war? Were those pickpockets, drunk- 
ards, vagabonds of the lowest order, to 
be ruled with a feather, or soothed with 
soft accents ?: could: it. be imagined 
that those who had defied the strong 
arm of the law should come like good 
little children, tractable and obedient at 
once ?—-No! those who ought to have 
been flogged in the gaols, were flogged 
elsewhere ; and by a constant vigi- 
lance on every action of these vermin, 
we reformed their characters, and: 
turned them to useful servants of the 
state, from bold but cruel violators of 
the law.—Reader, you may go to the 
end of these volumes without being: 
pestered with one word. more on: the 
above disgusting subject.” 

The above is not, we think, abad: 
specimen of the graver parts of this 
work, and there is enough of such, 
without deteriorating into needless de- 
tails or dull tedious remarks on sub~ 
jects as interesting to a mere landsman 
asthe Reform Bill was to the man in 
the moon. Our only lamentations, at 
least the only ones we shall utter, are, 
first, that we have so little of descrip~ 
tions of scenery, for we are sure,. al- 
though our sailor is so modest that he 
distrusts his own powers,—that this 
difficult branch of writing could have 
been well done. Our second lament 
is, that the style of the general run of 
the sentences has not been more care» 
fully polished, we meet some, where 
the sense is so confused as to be some~ 
times difficult to find out. There isa 
looseness too, which is deserving of 
censure—Now in his spirited scenes, 
he goes on right well, each sentence 
partakes of the sailor-like “ Aye, aye, 
Sir” sort of brevity, and in these parts, 
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it reads well and nervously ; but where 
the excitement fails, the pen lags, the 
words are no longer the language of 
feeling or the heart, and we get on into 
the inaccuracies we complain of. We 
have little toleration for this, as it is 
evident that the “Sailor” can write 
admirably well when he chooses, and 
it is not treating the public well to send 
any work before them, which has not 
been polished and re-polished by the 
author to his own satisfaction. Enough 
of this, we have seldom been more in- 
terested, and when that is the case, we 
feel satisfied that the book so interest- 
ing us, can be no mediocre perform- 
ance. But how is it that when our 
“ Sailor” has been in such scenery as 
Lough Swilly, that his pen does not 
flow in raptures on the theme? To 
those who have seen this magnificent 
bay, we need offer little remark, but to 
those who have not been so happy, we 
will say that it is a sin, if in these days 
of steam boats and stage coaches, they 
should be within thirty miles, at the 
Causeway, and not have beheld this 
Jittle known, but really superb basin.— 
Yet not in every time, at every season, 
shall you see all its beauties. Oh! we 
would that we were cicerone to the 
next party to lead them to the smooth 
level sands, where every tiny wave, 
rolled at our feet, is crestéd in the pale 
moon-beams with a silver glory, and 
when no sound is heard to break the 
solemn. stillness of the hour, save the 
shrill pipe of the curlew, as wheeling 
around your head, he cries, or the low 
hissing of the ripples on the sandy 
plain all around you. Then, then you 
may see some - of our lovely Lough. 
Or come with us at fall of day, and 
standi 
above 


on that rock, hundreds of feet 
e sea, look abroad towards the 
west. Purple, and gold, and crimson, 
that would put to shame the hue of the 
flamingo wing, tinting the heathy hills, 
with no mortal glory, and sending a 
flood of wy light across the waters, 


as though it were a golden bridge fit 
for the feet of Houris to the gate of 
Paradise—it is dangerous to look at 
that glorious stream, we will throw 
ourselves in to a certainty, for we are 
bewitched, and think we could trip 
along that way, as though the chains of 
Menai were underneath. “ Away, 
away to the mountain’s brow” at the 
break of day, when the dews, and 
damps,and clouds of night are vanishing 
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before the dawn like man’s ill temper, 
upon the blandishments of lovely wo- 
man. See the first pink rays of day steal 
up behind that huge dark mountain, 
shooting to the zenith as the last of 
guardian angels, winging his way from 
mortal cares, to render an account of 
his nightly watch. Look how that hue 
of rose is deepening, creeping up the 
sky like the virgin blush, that mantled 
her bosom, when maddened, we spoke 
THE worDs. If we were not Chris- 
tians, we would be Persians, and falling 
low on our knees, would worship that 
glorious luminary. 

We will not bring you, ladies, out 
any more, but the scenes we have met in 
that enchanted lake we will tell you: 
youcould but ill brook the thunder-dash, 
or that when wet with the spray of the 
sea-borne billows, and salt in your 
skin, as a preserved chine, the brine 
should be washed from your cloak by 
the pours from heaven. We have 
been rocked in idle motion on the 
bosom of that lake, when the heat was 
such that the fishes beginning to—oh! 
that’s not original—and the gulls were 
as hot and out of breath with a minute’s 
fly, as though they had flown a score 
of leagues, scenting their prey. To 
our fancy, (to be sure, it’s rather pecu- 
liar ;) the beauty of mountain and lough 
is tenfold, when all are shaded in the 
ominous glare of the thunder cloud, 
and when the deep blue of the distant 
mountains is lost in the awful black 
and indigo of the cloud bank behind 
them, and when even the close hills 
at hand, are in their outline impercepti- 
ble,save when that horrid copper hue is 
shining, as though the mouth of Pan- 
demonium were concealed behind 
that range. Hark! a peal—not one 
of your distant hollow booms, but a 
sharp brattle, as if Satan and his 
legions were rifle shooting by millions 
in the air. We saw no flash—but 
there—zig-zag—blue—red—white—we 
would not have missed that for hun- 
dreds ; then in the intervals of heaven’s 
artillery, you hear the distant bellow 
of the ocean, lamenting for its coming 
trouble, and grieving for the storm, 
which will uprouse it from its placid 
calm. We shall have a stiff nor’'wester 
to-night, and down we shall come and 
enjoy a scene worth ten thousand rip- 
pling moon-shining strands ; come, 
boys, pull ashore, and just in time too ; 
look sea-ward, the face of the waters, 
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but this moment “deeply, darkly, 
beautifully blue,”. is now as white as 
the driven snow. Put out your tongue 
- and taste that mist—is it rain?—No, 
no—salt, salt. Holdon your hats, and 
et under yon rock, or you will bedriven 
om your mooring like———pooh! 
here it comes, a regular white squall, 
foaming and tearing, fizzing, turning 
up the sea like a fallow field ridged 
with snow, and cutting the heads off 
the innocent waves like another Nero. 
We may go home, for there is a lull 
now, which will last an hour or so, and 
then we shall have it blowing great 
guns and small arms. Aye, come now 
and see the storm, this way, boys—up 
this cliff, where you will have no com- 
pany but the gulls and the seals, 
whistling and piping, as muchas to 
say, “rather too much of a good thing 
all this breezing.” Heaven: help the 
sea craft to-night—many an anxious 
wife and mother is on the beach of 
that little fishing village, piercing the 
aweful darkness, and. straining for a 
glimpse into the envious fog aud mist. 
On such a night as this was the Sa/- 
dhana lost—went down at the mouth of 
the lough, with Packenham and his 
hundreds; in her—all, all lost ; poor 
fellow, it was a melancholy Christmas 
feast for him, when within a league of 
such mooring as would have enabled 
him to laugh at.a tornado ; when the 
house was almost in hearing of a gun, 
where he knew a hospitable welcome 
awaited him, a strike !—a, cry !—and 
all silent for ever. How often have 
we sailed over her rotting timbers, and 
would think we saw the grinning sculls 
laughing at us through the rents ;— 
peace with be them—they were brave, 
and they are gone; but they have a 
brave man’s monument, more. lasting 
than brass—the. love, respect, and 
sorrow of their fellow-countrymen. 
Hilloah! where the deuce is Cha- 
mier? Make all sail and come up—here 
goes forextract the second—pity we 
cannot put in the whole volume. 

“The Magpie, asmall schooner, under 
the command of Lieutenant Smith, an 
active intelligent officer, was ordered 
to cruise between the Colorados, a 
shoal at the western extremity of the 
Island of Cuba and the Havannah, in 
order to intercept a piratical vessel, 
which had committed innumerable de- 
predations both on shore and sea, and 
~_ “_ trader had seen, but none 

ou. I, 
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could accurately describe. It was a 
service of the utmost importance, inas- 
much as the existence of this vessel 
rendered higher insurances requisite ; 
the merchant vessels dared not to sail 
without a convoy, and the men-of-war 
were otherwise in great request in 
every part of Columbia and Mexico to 
protect the merchant from the re- 
pacity of the different governments, or 
the constant revolution which threw 
the weak on the power of the strongest 
without a chance of resistance. 

“ The Magpie proceeded to her des- 
tination, and there remained, in hopes 
of capturing the marauder. It was 
one evening when the sea-breeze had 
lulled and the calm in being, which 
occurs before the land-breeze com- 
mences, that the schooner lay upon 
the silent waters without a motion, 
with her head towards the shore, and 
about eight miles distant from Colo- 
rados. Smith, who had swept the 
horizon with his glass from the mast- 
head of his charge, until the twilight 
had died into darkness, was in hi 
cabin, the mate on deck, the crew 
talking over past scenes and occur- 
rences, every thing apparently in the 
most perfect security, when an event 
occurred, which I well know I cannot 
paint in the glowing colours the heart- 
rending tule deserves. 

“ It is requisite here to mention, that 
the schooner had her fore-topsail set, 
the yard being braced for the starboard 
tack ; the foresail was in the brails, 
and the jib, and boom mainsail, the 
latter with the tack triced up, hanging 
up and down in the calm. On the 
larboard-bow a small black cloud had 
hung over the land ; ‘and in tropical 
climates, almost invariably, the clouds 
setting on the hills is the sign of the 
land-breeze being about to commence. 
Perhaps, many of my readers have not 
been in these climates, when’the bles- 
sings of the cool night-breeze must be 
felt to be appreciated ; generally 
speaking, the land-wind comes on in 
light flaws until it settles in its strength, 
which is rarely sufficient to drive a 
frigate at the rate of five knots an 
hour. The cloud, which at first seem- 
ed only of smal] dimensions, gradually 
inereased ; and the moon, which was 
shining brightly just over the vapour, 
perhaps, made it appear darker than 
it really was. The mate looked at 
the gathering blackness without ap- 
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prehension, although some foreboding 
of approaching mischief seemed to 
render him unquiet and uneasy. “ Mr. 
Smith,” said the mate, looking down 
the hatchway, “I think the land-wind 
is coming off rather strong, Sir, the 
clouds look very dark,” “Very well,” 
replied Smith, “keep a sharp look out, 
I shall be on deck myself in a moment.” 
It is proper for the historian of all 
misfortunes to show how, by cautious 
attention, such misfortunes might have 
been guarded against. When the 
mate observed the increasing blackness 
and density of the cloud, he ought to 
have braced the fore-yard round, and 
thus to have prevented the schooner 
being taken aback ; for there are no 
vessels so ticklish (as we call it) as 
schooners, and no yards so difficult to 
manage in a squall as the long over- 
grown yard of a schooner’s fore-top- 
sail, or square-sail. Had this slight 
manoeuvre been executed, the horrible 
consequences which ensued might have 
been obviated ; at any rate, the men 
ought to have been kept in readiness, 
the fore-topsail should have been 
furled or lowered, and preparations 
ought to have been made. It is a 
singular fact, that the crew, who had 
been engaged in relating all kinds of 
wonderful events about five minutes be- 
fore the catastrophe occurred, became 
awfully silent—not a word escaped 
them—there seemed a_ preparatory 
stillness for death itself, or a respect- 
ful fear at its approach. A squall of 
wind which must have been fearfully 
strong, seemed to burst from the cloud 
alongside the schooner; it reached 
her before the mate could call the 
watch into activity. The vessel was 
taken aback ; and Mr. Smith, as he 
ut his foot on the last step of the 
adder, found his schooner upset, and 
searcely time had he to reach the deek 
before she sunk to rise no more. The 
crew, amounting in all to twenty-four, 
happened luckily to be on deck, with 
the exception of two, who were drown- 
ed in the schooner, and in one minute 
they found themselves struggling in 
the water—their home, their ship, and 
some of their companions lost for ever. 
The wild ery for assistance from some, 
of surprise from others, and fear from 
all, seemed to drown the wind ; for, as 
if sent by Providence to effect this 
single event, no sooner had the 
schooner sunk, than the wind entirely 





ceased, and a calm came on, and the 
bright rays of the moon fell on the 
wet faces of the struggling crew. 
Most fortunately, as some would think, 
but, in reality, the most painfully un- 
fortunate from what followed, the 
boat on the booms of the schooner 
floated clear of the sinking vessel, and 
seemed prepared for their salvation ; 
the fore-yard-arm had somehow got 
fixed on the gunwale. and as the 
schooner sunk, it naturally held the 
boat, until she was nearly upset and 
half full of water; when the yard got 
disentangled, the schooner sunk and 
the boat floated. The only ark of 
their safety was amply large enough to 
have saved the twenty-two men who 
instantly swam to her ; and such was 
the impetuosity occasioned by their 
fright, that prudence was overlooked ; 
and in the hurried exertion of eight or 
ten endeavouring to scramble in, all 
on one side, the half-filled boat heeled 
below her gunwale in the water, and 
rolled over and over ; some got across 
her keel, the others held on by her, 
and all were saved from drowning. 
Mr. Smith, who appeared to have been 
aman of most consummate command 
and coolness, began to reason with his 
crew on the impossibility of their be- 
ing saved, if they continued in their 
present position, for those who were 
on the keel would shortly roll off, and 
exertion and fatigue would soon force 
the others to relinquish their holds, or 
urge them to endeavour forcibly to 
dislodge the possessors from their quiet 
seat. He pointed out the necessity 
of righting the boat, of allowing only 
two men to get in to bale her out, 
whilst the others, supported by the 
gunwales, which they kept upright, 
might remain in the water until the 
boat was in such a condition as to re- 
ceive two more, and thus, by degrees, 
to ship the whole crew in security. 
Even in this moment of peril, the dis- 
cipline of the navy assumed its com- 
mand : at the order from the lieute- 
nant, for the men on the keel to re- 
linquish their position, they instantly 
obeyed, the boat was turned over, and 
once more the expedient was tried, 
but quite in vain; for no sooner 
had two men begun to bale with a 
couple of hats, and the safety of the 
crew to appear within the bounds of 
probability, than one man declared he 
saw the fin of a shark. No language 
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can convey the panic which seized the 
struggling seamen : a shark is at all 
times an object of horror to a sailor ; 
and those who have seen the destruc- 
tive jaws of these voracious’ fish, and 
their immense and almost incredible 
power, their love of blood, and their 
bold daring to obtain it, alone can 
form an idea of the sensations produced 
to a swimmer by the cry of “a shark! 
a shark! Every man now struggled 
to obtain a moment's safety; well 
they knew, that one drop of blood 
would have been scented by the ever- 
lasting pilot-fish, the jackulls of the 
shark; and that then destruction was 
inevitable, if only one of these monsters 
should discover the rich repast, or be led 
to its food by the little rapid hunter of 
its prey. All discipline was now un- 
availing, the boat again turned keel up ; 
one man only gained his security to be 
pushed from it by others, and thus their 
strength began to fail from long-con- 
tinued exertion. As however the ene- 
my so much dreaded did not make its 
appearance, Smith once more urged 
them to endeavour to save themselves 
by the only means left, that of the 
boat ; but as he knew that he would 
only increase their alarm by endea- 
vouring to persuade them that sharks 
did not abound in those parts, he used 
the wisest plan of desiring those who 
held on by the gunwale to keep splash- 
ing in the water with their legs, in or- 
der to frighten the monsters at which 
they were so alarmed. Once more had 
hope begun to dawn; the boat was 
clear to the thwarts, and four men 
were in her hard at work : a little for- 
bearance and a little obedience and 
they were safe, At this moment when 
those in the water urged their mess- 
mates in the boat to continue baling 
with unremitted exertion, a noise was 
heard close to them, and about fifteen 
sharks came right in amongst them. 
The panic was ten times more dreadful 
than before ; the boat was again upset 
by the simultaneous endeavour to es- 
cape the danger, and the twentytwo 
sailors were again devoted to destruc- 
tion. At first the sharks did not seem 
inclined to seize their prey, but swam 
in amongst the men, playing in the 
water, sometimes leaping about and 
rubbing against their victims. This was 
of short duration. A loud shriek from 
one of the men announced his sudden 
pain ; a shark had seized him by the 
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leg, and severed it entirely from the 
body. No sooner had the blood been 
tasted than the dreaded attack took 
place. Another and another shriek 
proclaimed the loss of limbs : some 
were torn from the boat, to which they 
vainly endeavoured to cling—some, it 
is supposed, sunk from fear alone 
—all were in dreadful panic. Mr. 
Smith even now, when of all horrible 
deaths the most horrible seemed to 
await him, gave his orders with clear- 
ness and coolness, and to the everlast- 
ing honour of the poor departed crew 
be it known, they were obeyed. Again 
the boat was righted, and again two 
men were in her. Incredible as it may 
appear, still howeyer it is true, that the 
voice of the officer was heard amidst 
the danger ; and the survivors actually, 
as before, clung to the gunwale and 
kept the boat upright. Mr. Smith him- 
self held on by the stern, and cheered 
and applauded his men. The sharks 
had tasted the blood, and were not to 
be driven from their feast ; in one short 
moment, when Mr. Smith ceased 
splashing, as he looked into the boat 
to watch the progress, a shark seized 
both his legs and bit them off just above 
the knees. Human nature was not 
strong enough to bear this immense 
pain without a groan, but Smith endea- 
voured to conceal the misfortune ; na- 
ture, true to herself, resisted the at- 
tempt, and the groan was deep and 
audible. The crew had long respected 
their gallant commander ; they knew 
his worth and his courage ; on hearing 
him express his pain and seeing him 
relinquish his hold to sink, two of the 
men grasped their dying officer, and 
placed him in the sterm sheets. Even 
now, in almost insupportable agony, 
that gallant fellow forgot his own suf- 
ferings, and thought only on rescuing 
the remaining few from the untimely 
grave which awaited them. He told 
them again of their only hope, de- 
plored their perilous state, and con- 
cluded with these words—* If any of 
you survive this fatal night and return 
to Jamaica, tell the Admiral (Sir Lau- 
rence Halsted,) that I was in search of 
the pirate when this lamentable occur- 
rence took place ; tell him I hope I 
have always done my duty, and that 
I—” Here the endeavour of some of 
the men to get into the boat gave her 
a heel on one side, the men,who were 
snpporting poor Smith relinquished him 
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for a moment, and he rolled overboard 
and was drowned, His last bubbling 
ery was soon lost in the shrieks of his 
former companions—he sunk to rise no 
more. Could he have been saved, his 
life would have been irksome, and but 
for the time which even the best desire 
to make atonement for the sins and 
errors.of early life—to offer their con- 
trite prayers to the Throne of Grace— 
to implore that salvation we all hope 
for, and none, of themselves, can claim 
-—he had better have died as he did, 
than live to be dependent on others ; 
to hear the peevish complaint of his 
attendants, or to sigh for pleasures he 
could never enjoy, or for comforts he 
could never attain. With him died 
every hope ; all but two of the crew 
gave way to loud execrations and curs- 
ings. Some, who had not been so se- 
riously injured by the monsters of the 
sone endeayoured to get upon the 
keel of the boat, which wes again up- 
set; but worn out with excessive fa- 
tigue, and smarting under the keen 
pain, they gave apehe chance of safety 


and were either eaten immediately b 
the sharks, or courting death, whic 


appeared inevitable, they threw them- 
selves from their only support, and 
were ——- At eight o'dock in the 
evening the AZagpie was upset; it was 
calculated by the two survivors that 
their companions had all died by nine. 
The sharks seemed satisfied for the 


moment, and they with gallant hearts 
resolved to profit by the precious time 
in order to save themselves: they 
righted the boat, and one getting in 
over the bows and the other over the 
stern, they found themselves, although 
nearly exhausted, yet alive and in com- 
parative security. They began the 
work of baling, and soon lightened the 
boat sufficiently not to be easily upset, 
when both sat down to rest. "me Te- 
turn of the sharks was the signal of 
their return to labour. The voracious 
monsters endeavoured to upset the 
boat ; they swam by its side in seeming 
anxiety for their prey, but after waiting 
for some time, they separated. The 
two rescued seamen found themselves 
free from their inveterate enemies, and 
by. the blessing of God, saved. Tired 
as they. were, they continued their 
labour until the boat was nearly dry, 
when both lay down to rest, the one 
forward, the other aft. So completely 
had fear operated on their minds, that 


they did not dare to move, dreading 
that an incautious step might again 
have capsized the boat. 'They.soon, in 
spite of the horrors they had witnessed 
fell into a sound sleep, and day had 
dawned before they awoke to horrible 
reflections, and peg worse dan- 
gers. * * * “Tis a bad business 
this, Tom,” said the man in the bow. 
“ A very bad business, indeed ; I think 
I am sorry I was not eaten with the 
rest of the poor fellows, and then I 
should never have known the misery of 
this moment.” “I have been,” replied 
Jack, “ in many a heavy squall before 
now, but I never felt such a gale as 
this.—No hope, Tom, no hope! here 
we are doomed to die of thirst. and 
hunger,—nothing to eat Tom, you 
know!” The word “nothing” was re- 
peated by Tom, who afterwards conti- 
nued the conversation. “ Well boy, 
many’s the ship that passes through the 
Gulf of Florida, and which must come 
nearly within hail of us, so that if we 
live, or one of us can but live a little— 
and J dare say we can find food for one, 
—why then, - know, the whole of 
the story will be told, and that will be 
something.” “Food for one,” re- 
echoed the other, and advanced a little 
towards his only companion with a look 
of savage determination. Both under- 
stood the allusion, there was no doubt 
but that they could have outlived that 
day without resorting to the last re- 
source, but they st afraid of each 
other. eo had knives, for niegnae- 
wa: ese instruments sus: 

saenabe matin by a strong white line 
which they calla lanyard... Although 
not driven to the dreadful alternative, 
they anticipated the worst results ; they 
knew they could not both long survive 
the awful situation in which they were 
placed. If no ship — them with- 
in four and twenty hours, it was evi- 
dent that one must be murdered to save 
the other. In all times of tribulation 
and danger, men turn their thoughts to 
God, and solicit that support, for which 
when in health and security, they had 
omitted to pray. There isa delightful 
calm whieh generally comes over the 
mind of the most hardened, after they 
have been induced to pray for support 
and forgiveness; and few there are 
who, having once experienced the con- 
solations of religion, totally abandon it 
afterwards. Inthe situation in which 
these two men were placed, they had 
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not even the comfort of employment ; 
for they had nothing to employ them- 
selves upon ; all they could do was,-or 
could be done in a second—namely, 
when the sea breeze came on, to set up 
a thwart upright with a jacket upon it, 
in the bows of the boat, and scud before 
the wind, in which case, if they could 
exist four or five days, they might reach 
the western shore of the Gulf of Mex- 
ico. * *# Se"SiS NS It was 
now about half-past six in the morning, 
the sun was beginning to prove his 
burning power, the sea was as smooth 
as a looking-glass, and saving now and 
then-the slight cat’s paw of air which 
ruffied the face of the waters for a few 
yards, all was calm and hushed—in 
vain they strained their eyes, in vain 
they turned from side to side to eseape 
the — rays of the sun, they could 
not sleep, for now anxiety and fear kept 
both vigilant and on their guard : they 
dared not to court sleep, for that might 
have been the last of mortal repose.— 
Once they nearly quarrelled, but for- 
tunately the better feelings of huma- 


nity overcame the bitterness of des- 
pair. The foremost man had long 


complained of thirst, and had freqrent- 


ly dipped his hand into the water, and 
sucked the fluid ; this was hastily done 
for all the horrors of the night were 
still before them, and not unfrequently 
the sharp fin of a shark was seen not 
very far from the boat. In the midst 
of the excruciating torments of thirst, 
heightened by the salt water, and the 
irritable temper of the bow-man, as he 
stamped his impatient foot against the 
bottom boards, and tore his hair with 
unfeeling indifference, he suddenly 


Prom the expression of his rage, and 
called out, “By G———there is a sail!” 
—the extravagance of joy was now 
— to the former despair, they jump- 

into each others arms, they laughed 
and cried together.—It was a sail, a 
brig which had a light breeze aloft and 
was steering exactly in their direction. 
Every means of making a signal were 
resorted to, one stood on the thwart, 
and threw his jacket in the air, whilst 
the other, although the stranger was 
miles distant, endeavoured to hail her 
—sometimes they hailed together, in 
order to raise a louder sound, and oc- 
casionally both stood up to make some 
signal. “Their eyes were never off the 
brig, they thought no longer of the 
burning sun, or-of hunger or thirst, de- 
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liverance was at hand, at least so they 
flattered themselves, and no time of 
greatest joy could have beat the ex- 
citement and gratification of that mo- 
ment, whilst they stood watching in si- 
lence the = of the brig, which 
slowly made her way through the wa- 
ter. At that very moment that they 
were assuring each other that they were 
seen, and that the vessel was purposely 
steered on the course she was Keeping, 
to reach them—the whole fabric of hope 
was destroyed ina second ; the brig 
kept away about three points, and be- 
gan to make more sail. Then was it 
an awful moment, their countenances 
saddened as they looked at each other, 
for in vain they hailed, in vain the 
threw up their jackets in the air,—it 
was evident that they had never been 
seen, and that the brig was steering her 
proper course. Both now attempted 
to break adrift one of the fixed thwarts, 
the loose ones had been lost during the 
night, and although, as all may fancy, 
every muscle was exerted, and all the 
strength nature had given them pushed 
to the uttermost, yet were they insuffi- 
cient in power to succeed. Their ob- 
ject was to use two of these thwarts as 
paddles, and to edge down at an Te 
from the course of the brig, so that 
they would, if they did not reach her, 
at any rate pass so near, as to be cer- 
tain of being seen. This last wasa 
sad disappointment, but sailor-like they 
would not despair, while hope was in 
sight, they endeavoured by heeling 
the boat on one side, to propel her by 
their hands, but they were soon worn 
out with fatigue, and obliged to relin- 
uish the attempt, for independently of 
the impossibility of success'in such an 
undertaking, they lost the better oppor- 
= of being seen from the vessel. 

“ It was after a long deep sigh from 
the man in the stern sheets, and ‘after 
wiping away a stream of tears, as he 
looked at the vessel, then about two 
miles and a half distant, that he broke 
out into a loud lamentation om the utter 
hopelessness of their condition if they 
were not seen. In vain they declared 
that the brig/had purposely altered her 
course to avoid them—In vain they 
pointed toa man going aloft, whom 
they could distinctly see,—and in vain 
they waved their jackets, and assisted 
the signal with speech—the time was 


slipping away, and if once’ the 
abah the beam of the brig, ovlh te. 
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cond would lessen the chance of being 
seen ; besides, the sea breeze might 
come down, and then she would be 
far away, and beyond all hope in a 

uarter of an hour. Now was it 

at the man who had been so loudly 
lamenting his fate seemed suddenly in- 
spired with fresh hope and courage ; 
he looked attentively at the brig, then 
at his companion, and said, “ By hea- 
ven I'll do it, or we are lost!” “ Do 
what?” said his shipmate. “ Though,” 
said the first man, “ it is no trifle to do, 
after what we have seen and known; 
yet I will try, for if she que us what 
can wedo? I tell you Jack, I'll swim 
to her; if I get safe to her you are 
saved ; if not, why I shall die without 
perhaps adding murder to my crimes,” 
* What! jump overboard and leave me 
all alone,” replied his companion, “look, 
look at that shark which has followed 
us all night, why it’s only waiting for 
you to get into the water to swallow 
you as it did perhaps half our mess- 
mates. No, no; do wait, perhaps 
another vessel may come; besides, 
I cannot swim half the distance, and I 
should be afraid to remain behind. 


Think, Tom, only think of the sharks, 


and of last night.” This appeal stag- 

ered the determination of the gallant 
fellow. There, about twenty yards 
from the boat, was the fin of a shark, 
and now and then another and another 
might be seen. He looked at his ene- 
mies and then at himself. Certain 
death awaited him in the boat, per- 
haps heightened by crime ; a chance 
of death awaited him in the sea, but 
there was hope to buoy him up. The 
time was flying, the breeze had begun 
to freshen a little ; the brig was fast 
advancing, and hope was every minute 

owing less. “ Well,” said he, “ Jack, 
it comes to this, you see that if we wait 
we must die—if I get .to the brig we 
must be saved. if the sharks—God 
Almighty protect me,” said he, shud- 
dering as he mentioned the word— 
**should take me, and you live to get 
back again, you know where to remem- 
ber me. Isay Jack, it is no use being 
frightened to death; come, give us 
your hand, my last companion. I'll 
do it if it isto be done. Good bye. 
Now if you see those devils, in chase of 
me, splash or make some noise to 
frighten them, but don’t tell me that 
you see them coming ; another shake 
of the hand; God bless you, Jack— 
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keep your eye on me, and make signals 
to the brig. There,” said he, putting 
his knife down, “ that might be of use 
to you, and here’s my toggery, if I’m 
taken it’s none the better for last night’s 
swim,” then falling on his kness and say- 
ing, “ God protect me,” he jumped 
overboard with as much calmness, as if 
he had been bathing in security. No 
sooner had he begun to strike out in 
the direction he intended, than his com- 
panion turned towards the sharks; the 
fins had disappeared, and it was 
evident that they had heard the 
splash and would soon follow their 
prey. Itis hard to say who suffered 
the most anxiety. he one left 
in the boat cheered his companion, 
looked at the brig, and kept waving his 
jacket, then turned to watch the sharks 
—his horror may be imagined when he 
saw three of these terrific monsters 
swim past the boat, exactly in the direc- 
tion of his companion; he splashed his 
jacket in the water to scare them away, 
but they seemed quite aware of the im- 
potency of the attack, and lazily pur- 
sued their course. The man swam 
well and strongly; there was no doubt 
he would pass within hail of the brig, 
provided the sharks did not interfere, 
and he knowing that they would not 
be long in following him, kept kicking 
the water and splashing as he swam. 
* * * * Jt was not, however, until 
a great distance had been accomplished 
that the swimmer became apprised of 
his immediate danger, and saw by his 
side one of the terrific creatures. Still, 
however, he swam bravely and kicked ; 
his mind was made up for the worst, 
and he had little hope of success. In 
the mean time the breeze had graduall 

freshened, and the brig passed wit 

greater velocity through the water, 
every stitch of canvass was spread. 
To the poor swimmer the sails seemed 
bursting with the breeze, and as he 
used his utmost endeavours to propel 
himself, so as to cut off the vessel, the 
spray appeared to flash off from the 
bow, and the brig to fly through the 
sea. He was now close enough to 
hope his voice might be heard, but he 
hailed and hailed in vain. Not a soul 
was to be seen on deck, and the man 
who steered was too intent upon his 
avocation to listen to the voice of mercy. 
The brig passed, and the. swimmer was 
every second getting further and fur- 
ther in the distance ; every hope was 
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gone—not a ray of that bright divinity 
remained. The fatigue had nearly ex- 
exhausted him, and the sharks ea 


- waited the first quiet moment to swal- 


low their victim. It was in vain he 
thought of returning to the boat, for 
he could never have reached her, and 
his companion had no means of assist- 
ing him. In the act of offering up his 
last prayer ere he made up his mind to 
float and be eaten, he saw a man look 
over the quarter of the brig ; he raised 
both his hands, he jumped himself up 
in the water, and by the singularity of 
his motions, fortunately attracted notice. 
A telescope soon made clear the object. 
The brig was hove to, and a boat sent 
and the man saved. The attention of 
the crew was then awakened to the 
Magpie’s boat ; she was soon alongside, 
and thus through the exertions of as 
gallant a fellow as ever breathed, both 
were rescued from their perilous situ- 
ation.” 

The following may be interesting as 
it refers to a well-known feat of our 
great and noble poet. We have heard 
so many and conflicting accounts of 
Lord Byron having swam across the 
Hellespont, that we were sore puzzled 
to sift.the truth from the falsehood.— 
Our Sailor has given an accurate ac- 
count of this strange performance, and 
as it comes from an eye-witness, we 
may hope that at last we have comeat 
“ the truth, the whole truth,” and what 
is more important, “nothing but the 
truth” 

Enter the Sailor. 

“It was about two in the afternoon, 
when we arrived at the place (Abydos) 
famous in poetry for {cendeh’s love 
and folly. The English consul, at 
whose house we stopped to refresh 
man and horse, was an Italian Jew, 
married to a Greek woman, the pro- 
geny being about as mixed a breed as 
a turn-spit dog. He was the dirtiest 
consul I ever knew, and might have 
done excellently for consul-general in 
Hayti. The vermin, which even a 
Maltese woman dislodges from her 
child, crawled in careless security over 
his collar ; we were glad enough to es- 
cape their contact, and although it is 
due to this dirty fellow to mention his 
hospitality, yet I should be sorry 
enough to be condemned to accept 
either his arm or his house. We took 
boat and repaired to Sestos, the strong 
fortification on the European side. It 
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blew fresh, and the constant rains and 
Easterly wind rendered the current 
stronger and the water colder than 
usual. [I could not comprehend for 
what possible amusement we had cros- 
sed the Dardanelles, except it might 
have been to have visited a part of 
Europe and Asia, in a quarter of an 
hour. The sea-view of Abydos was 
not a likely reason, and we knew well 
enough that the jealous Turks, who 
had refused us admission into the for- 
tress on the Asiatic side, would be just 
about as uncivil on the European 
shore. Whilst I was ruminating on 
the useless excursion, I saw Lord 
Byron in a state of nudity, rubbing 
himself over with oil, and taking to 
the water like a;duck ; his clothes were 
brought into the boat, and we were 
desired to keep near him, but not so 
near as to molest him. This was his 
first attempt at imitating Leander, of 
which he has made some remarks in 
the note to the lines, written on cros- 
sing the Hellespont. He complained 
instantly on plunging in of the cold- 
ness of the water, and he by no means 
relished the rippling which was caused 
by an eddy, not far from where he 
started. He swam well—decidedly 
well—the current was strong, the 
water cold, the wind high, and the 
waves unpleasant ; these were fearful 
odds to contend against, and when he 
arrived about half-way across, he gave 
up the attempt, and was handed into 
the boat and dressed ; he did not ap- 
pear the least fatigued, but looked as 
cold as charity and white as snow; 
he was cruelly mortified at the failure, 
and did not speak one word until he 
arrived on shore ; his look was that of 
an angry er girl, and his 
upper lip curled like that of a pas- 
sionate woman. I see it now as if it 
were but yesterday.” After this failure 
he takes coffee and pipes on shore— 
not forgetting a caulker or two, and the 
second trial went forward as follows :— 
“ The next day was calm and warm, 
we had not a breath of wind, ‘and 
ocean slumbered like an unweaned 
child” - Lord Byron was up early, and 
made arrangements for his second and 
more successful attempt at swimming 
the Hellespont. Mr. Ekenhead pro- 
posed to dispute the honour, and both 
gentlemen left the ship about nine 
o’clock and landed on the Europeon 
side. Above Sestos there is a narrow 
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point of land, which jets into the Dar- 
danelles, and below Abydos there is a 
similar formation of coast, the point of 
the sandy bay on the Asiatic side pro- 
jecting some distance. From point to 
point, that is, if they were opposite 
each other, the distance would be 
about a mile—certainly not more ; but 
as the current is rapid, and it is im- 
ssible to swim directly across, the 
istan ce actually passed over would be 
between four or five miles. Mr. Eken- 
head took the lead, and kept it the 
whole way; he was much the best 
swimmer of the two, and by far the 
more powerful man ; he accomplished 
his task, according to Lord Byron, in 
an hour and five minutes; I timed 
him at an hour and ten minutes, and 
his Lordship at an hour and a quarter ; 
both were Resh and free from fatigue, 
especially Ekenhead, who did not leave 
the water until Lord Byron arrived. 
As the distance has been much ex- 
aggerated, our great enemy, time, ma: 
be the best way of computing it. tt 
is a well-known fact, that it must be a 
strong swimmer to accomplish a mi/e 
an hour. I have often seen it tried, 
and tried it myself. A mile an hour 


is a very fair estimation; and therefore 
making allowances for the time lost in 
floating, of which resource both availed 
themselves, the distance actually swam 
may be safely called a mile and no 
more—this is no very Herculean task.” 


We quite agree with our Sailor, that 
the one mile is very poor way indeed, 
but he says a few sentences before, 
that the probable distance to be gone 
over would be about four miles or so 
on account of the current, which at 
the above rate would require four 
hours, the swimming heroes were onl 

one hour in the water ; and this wi 

the before-mentioned sentence, seems 
to create a serious difficulty. We say 
seems, for we are sure, that the thing is 
but a mistake. Our last extract shall 
be one of a “tale on land,” as our 
others have been “of flood.” We are 
told of a precious pair of officers, but 
our sailor is not one of them, who com- 
mit the sacrilegious felony of stealing 
a brace of nuns; the scene of this 
awful affair is in St. Michael's in the 
Western Islands, and the first introduc- 
tion of the amorous seamen to their 
run-away caras, is their being turned 
into a plate-warmer sort of a machine, 
and thus smuggled into the intefior of 
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the convent “there they found two 
lovely creatures, with eyes like arite- 
lopes, and = graceful in shape 
and step.” e Captain being one of 
those gentlemen who always consider a 
convent a very improper place to be 
allowed to exist, and caring no more 
about the Lady Abbess than he did 
for a Capuchin Friar, availed him- 
self of the favourable moment, and 
seized the hand of the youngest. She 
shrunk like a sensitive plant—a very 
proper emblem of the lady, her eyes 
expressing rather a feeling of pleasure 
than disgust, which was not lost upon 
the Captain. The companion at 
some distance watching, but by no 
means indicating or giving the least 
alarm; the situation was tempting, 
aud who could resist? The eyes of 
the fair captive rested in watery wonder 
on the face of the bold intruder, and 
as he drew her white hand towards 
him, and bent his head forward to 
whisper some soft expression, the Nun 
made a similar motion, and instead of 
receiving a kind word she received a 
kiss, by no means the cold kiss of reli- 
gion, but a “kiss of love, and youth, 
und beauty, all concentrated into one 
focus.” The colour flew into her devo- 
tional face, and her heart beat with a 
quickened motion producing a sensa- 
tion as pleasant as it was novel. In a 
moment the amorous Captain proposed 
to elope with her, but at that time, and 
in that dress it was impossible. Never 
did ear listen to the silver sounds of a 
seducer with more attention than did 
the lost Nun. Her only objection was 
leaving her friend behind. She was 
called, kissed, and entreated, and in 
three minutes all was arranged. The 
Lady Abbess was heard pacing the long 
eortidor, the Captain was wheeled 
about, and religion, calm religion only, 
beamed on the countenances of the 
hypocritical Nuns. The Captain in- 
stantly repaired on board; two men 
were placed to make a rope ladder, the 
other duties of the ship were hurried 
over, and all the energies of the men 
and officers in high uisition. At 
ten o’clock the ship weighed, and hove 
to in the bay, the Captain and First 
Lieutenant went on shore in the gig, 
and a little secresy was. observed in 
regard to the Captain’s cloak bag, out 
of which, by some bungling, fell a 
cocked hat. The circumstance alone 
of those two officers being absent to- 
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gether might have occasioned some 
surprise, but sailors are dull to suspect. 
* * *, The gig crept in to the shore, 


_ not a sound was heard, and the muffled 


oars propelled the boat in silence, until 
she reached the pier head , the Cap- 
tain, the Lieutenant, and Cockswain 
landed, the latter carrying the cloak 
bag and advancing in the most cautious 
manner; the boat was kept with her 
bow towards the ship at the very extre- 
mity of the pier, and the two foremost 
oars were kept in the water. “ Hush, 
hush,” said the Captain, “ this must be 
the window ; give me the rope ladder, 
and leave the cloaks and hats here.” 
“ What signal are we to give, sir ?” said 
the First Lieutenant, “I fear we are 
too early.” “ Now, Cockswain, stand 
at that corner, directly we move to- 
wards the boat, run and take your 
place, but if you see any one approach, 
whistle and walk quietly this way.” 
The Captain then stood back a little 
and whistled one sharp note, keeping 
his eye intently fixed on the window, 
in two minutes it opened, and a fair 
face was discernible. “ La cuerda, la 
cuerda,” whispered the Captain, and a 
small rope was soon in his hands. To 
this he fastened the end of the rope 
ladder, which the Nuns drew up and 
fastened by the hooks to the lower part 
of the window. The Captain ascended 
to be certain of its security and urged 
the girls, (no longer nuns), instantly to 
descend. It was now their resolution 
began to waver, but they had gone too 
far to retreat. The Captain’s urgent, 
impressive manner fortified their minds 
for the desperate, rash and irretrievable 
action ; and a minute was hardly elapsed 
before the youngest was in the arms of 
the Captain, enveloped in a large cloak 
with a cocked hat on her head. Again 
the second wavered in her resolution ; 
she cried and became dreadfully agi- 
tated. In vain the Captain ascended, 
she was still irresolute, when the loud 
whistle of the Cockswain announced 
the approach of a stranger. The Cap- 
tain descended in a moment. The un- 
fortunate girl, now driven to despera- 
tion, caught at the last chance of es- 
cape, got upon the ladder, and began 
the descent. Scarcely had she accom- 
plished two steps when she missed her 
hold, fell from the ladder, and broke 
her leg. Her screams were dreadful 
and resounded over the bay. She 
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was left by the convent wall, while the 
other was conveyed on board. The 
sails filled, and when the morning ap- 
peared, the island, her former home, 
and her peace of mind, were for ever 
lost.” 

We must now really close: these ex- 
tracts, but before we make our bow to 
the public, let us say a few words on 
the extraordinary flow of literature now 
emanating from the United services as a 
whole, or the army and navy as inte- 
grals of that great and meritorious 
body. Some few years past, had a 
book come forth on the world, under 
the name of a British officer, amusement 
might have been sought in its pages, but 
of instruction none. Now, how is the 
case altered, the pen is now wielded as 
freely as the sword, and the very men 
who, under heaven, are the saviours of 
our country, step out of their otium, 
and by a strange exchange, become the 
historians of the very deeds of which 
many may say, “magna pars fui.”— 
Nay further, noblemen are now the 
able authors of excellent works, whereas 
a quarter of a century ago, their infor- 
mation could barely suffice to write the 
order for a half-yearly salary. Some 
of our bold officers are the accredited 
editors of periodicals which, though we 
may widely differ from them in politi- 
cal, yet must give them praise for 
their literary papers. | One whole Ma- 
gazine is devoted to the interests of the 
services, and is filled with well-written 
papers on the general subjects relating 
to those services,and admirable sketches 
of adventures from the hands of Bri- 
tish officers. Wedo not wonder at 
the host of writers, whom the power- 
ful excitement of political feelings has 
imbued with the spirit of the time, 
for we know, what enormous power is 
given by our feelings when we consider 
them outraged by public misconduct, 
but we may be deeed a little surprise 
how it is that the art of writing has be- 
come so general amongst a class of 
men, whose education is not so literary 
as others, and whose employments 
when on active service, are sufficient 
to jar the writer’s feelings out of tune. 
We care not to enter into any meta- 
physical investigation.of the cause of 
this, we and the public are the benefit- 
ters by such an employment as that 
which has been called their “ hotium 
cum diggin’ o’ tatoes,” long may the whole 
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elass, sea, land, and amphibious, keep volumes, “and humbly awaiting a re- 
the pen in hand. Write, write, write newal of your favour,” 
all ye who can write. We remain, 

e have little more to say, save to Dear Sir, 
return our most sincere thanks to Cap- Your’s truly, 
tain Chamier, for the excellent treat he Antuony Popiar, GENT. 
has favoured us with in these three 


CONSUMPTION. 


A SONNET. 


—eF rp ea 4A es 


A youth was his of vigour and of bloom, 
He liv’d ‘midst friends who lov’d him—but one day 
He sunk from them and happiness away, 

Within the shadow of some secret gloom. 


Not that at once dejection found it’s room ; 

But slowly—dimly—hectics came to prey 

Upon his cheek’s embrown’d and healthful ray— 
That youth was destin’d for an early tomb. 
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A noble hart, careering o’er the plain, 

Of all the herd the champion and the pride, 
He lagged at last, and droop’d, as smit by pain, 
And panting, to a darksome covert hied— 
There, as he fell, too late the purple stain 

Reveal’d the arrow rankling in his side, 


ADVENA. 





Discovery of Emmet's Insurrection. 


A BRIEF NARRATIVE OF THE CIRCUMSTANCES WHICH 
LED TO THE DISCOVERY AND DISCOMFITURE OF 
EMMET’S INSURRECTION. 


It was about eight o’clock in the 
morning of the 28rd of July, 1803, 
when a man in the garb of a peasant, 
apparently prepared for a journey, and 
with a small bundle in his hand, knock- 
ed at the door of Captain (the present 
Sir Richard) Wilcox, who resided in 
the village of Palmerstown, near Dub- 
lin. As soon as the servant appeared, 
the man asked whether the Captain 
was at home. Being answered in the 
affirmative, he desired to see him, but 
was told that he was confined by ill- 
ness to his bed, and could not see 
any one. The man seemed much dis- 
tressed, and repeating his request with 
great importunity, added, that the bu- 
siness upon which he wished to speak 
with him was of a public nature, and 
did not admit of delay. The servant 
retired to consult his master’s pleasure, 
and upon his return desired the man to 
walk up stairs. Upon being shewn 
into the bed-room, “Oh! L .” said 
the Captain, “is that you ? at is 
it that brings you here at this hour?” 
Leary first looked towards the door, to 
see that all was secure, and feeling 
confident that there was no one to over- 
hear his communication, he said in a 
tone of much earnestness to the Cap- 
tain, “ Troth, your honour, and that’s 
what I’m come totell you. There’s bad 
work going on. You'll have bloody 
doings in Dublin before morning.”— 
“ Nonsense, Leary,” says the Captain, 
“ this is one of the cock-and-bull stories 
which some people get up, either to 
alarm the government, or to amuse 
themselves by sporting with the credu- 
lity of simpletons like yourself. Go 
home and mind your business. I very 
well know there are numbers who are 
wicked enough to desire an insurrec- 
tion, but there are very few who are 
fools enough not to know, that any at- 
tempt of the kind at present must only 
ensure their own destruction. Go 
home, my good fellow, and do not let 


any one else hear that you have been 
so played upon by the idle schemers 
who have nothing better to do. De- 
pend upon it, the government is more 
than a match for them; and that they 
will very soon discover if they provoke 
it.” “Indeed, your honour,” says 
Leary, “1 know I’m a simple man, but 
I could not be deceived in that at any 
rate. I know too much, and I seen too 
much not to know that there is harm 
brewing, and before twenty-four hours 
your honour will know enough to be 
convinced that it’s truth I’m telling 
you, and no lie, But-I won't wait te 
see it. I’m going down to the quay to 
take my passage in the first vessel that 
sails, I don’t care to what place ;' for 
tis better to be anywhere than here till 
the ruction is over.” There was an air 
of calm earnestness, and quiet deter- 
mination about the man, by which Cap- 
tain Wilcox was deeply impressed, and 
he was determined to lose no time-in 
availing himself of his information.— 
He accordingly, when Leary had taken 
his departure, sent for his neighbour; 
Mr. Clarke, who was the proprietor of 
the large calico printing manufactory 
in that neighbourhood, and telling him 
what he had heard, entreated him to go 
immediately to Mr. Marsden, at that 
time Under-Secretary of State, and 
apprize him of the impending danger. 
Clarke objected. He said Marsden 
would pay no attention to him ; that he 
had on a former occasion given him in- 
formation which should have been re- 
garded as of some importance, and was 
called a fool for his pains. “But go,” 
says Captain Wilcox, “now, in my 
name. ell him that I insisted on it ; 
and that he will incur a serious respon- 
sibility if he neglects to take the pro« 
per precautions.” Clarke was at length 
persuaded ; and after an absence of 
about four hours, returned with a vexed 
and disconcerted countenance, which 
told sufficiently that his mission had 
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been unsuccessful. “ Well, did you see 
him?” asked the Captain anxiously.— 
“I did,” wasthe reply, “but I might as 
well not have gone.” “Why? What 
did he say?” “Oh! the old story !— 
alla humbug. Not worth a moment’s 
notice!” The Captain was greatly 
excited. He knew Leary to be an ho- 
nest, hard-working man, whose avoca- 
tions brought him into constant inter- 
course with that class who were most 
likely to be acted upon by the apostles 
of sedition, while his prudence and 
good sense never permitted him to be 
drawn in to take any part in their pro- 
ceedings. He was, therefore, per- 
fectly convinced that his information 
was not to be disregarded; and was 
determined, at the expense of his life, 
to be himself the bearer of a message 
to the castle, by which, if he did not 
produce conviction in the minds of 
others, he would, at least, satisfy his 
own conscience. He accordingly rose 
from his sick bed, and, invalid as he 
was, put on his clothes, and resolved to 
proceed immediately to the castle. 
Clarke agreed to accompany him. 
Upon second thoughts, the Captain 
said, “ No, we will not, in the first in- 
stance, go to Marsden again. Let us 
go to the Park, where I shall see Dr. 
Lindsey, the private Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant. He knows me; and 
i do not think that there my represen- 
tation will be disregarded.” 

It was now about four o’clock. The 
gentlemen immediately mounted their 
horses, and rode towards the Phoenix 
Park ; but before they passed through 
the, village of Palmerstown, an inci- 
dent occurred which is worthy of being 
mentioned. Clarke, as we oe said, 
was the proprietor of the great calico 
printing manufactory, which was, at 
that time in full business, and gave em- 
ployment to, perhaps not fewer than 
two, hundred men. It was Saturday 
evening ; and the workmen, long be- 
fore, the usual hour of discontinuing 
their ayocations, were scen here and 
there in groups, holding earnest confe- 
rence with one another, and all dressed 
in their Sunday clothes! Of this, 
Clarke had taken no notice ; but Wil- 
cox immediately perceived it, and it 
gave full confirmation to all his suspi- 
cions. “Clarke,” said he, “do you 
perceive nothing extraordinary? Look 
at these men. Is it usual for them to 
apyear in that trim on a Saturday 
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evening ? I should have expected to 
see them up to the elbows in dye-stuff.” 
Clarke’s eyes were all at once opened 
to the real state of the case; and, with- 
out waiting to answer the Captain, he 
rode directly towards the men, and 
charged them, openly, with their trai- 
terous designs. “ You villains!” he 
said, “ What are you about? do you 
want to bring ruin upon yourselves and 
families? It’s all discovered! The 
Captain and I are going to the Castle, 
to give information to the government ; 
and if you don’t desist from your mad 
proceedings, you'll be shot like dogs !” 
Wilcox was greatly provoked by this 
indiscreet and intemperate interference 
of his friend, and he said hastily, “what 
do you mean, Clarke?” Do youmean 
that we should be shot like dogs ?”— 
And he turned his horse’s head towards 
the Park, and proceeded at a quicken- 
ed pace to the residence of Dr. 
Lindsey. 

It happened that, shortly after they 
left the village, the agents who had 
beenappointed by the misguided Robert 
Emmet to arrange the time and the 
manner of the insurrection, arrived 
there ; and when Clarke’s language 
was repeated to them, they saw, at 
once, that their designs were betrayed ; 
and felt convinced that if they were 
not able to intercept Clarke and Wil- 
cox on their way to the Castle, or, to 
commence thc: insurrection at an earlier 
hour than that appointed, and before 
the Government could be prepared, all 
must be lost. They accordingly des- 
patched two parties, who were to pro- 
ceed towards Dublin at both sides of 
the river, and whose instructions were 
peremptory, to shoot these gentlemen 
as soon as they should meet them ; and 
they themselves proceeded to the ren- 
dezvous in Thomas-street, and there 
they met their leader, and those who 
constituted what they were pleased to 
eall the “ Provisional. Government,” 
who, upon hearing what had occurred, 
resolved that the insurrection should 
commence at nine o'clock instead of 
twelve, the hour originally fixed upon, 
and that they should take their chance 
with the force which they had in the 
city, with which they hoped at least to 
keep the Government in check until 
the arrival of their friends from the 
country, whom they could not calcu- 
late upon before midnight. 

Meanwhile Clarke and Wilcox ar- 
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rived at the Park. They saw Dr. 
Lindsey, who gave an anxious atten- 
tion to what they had to communicate, 
and expressed himself perfectly satisfied 
that immediate steps should be taken to 
prevent the designs of the traitors. 
“ But what,” said Wilcox, “is to be 
done? Marsden will pay no attention 
to us.” “ Go to him,” said the Doctor, 
“again, from me; tell him that I in- 
sisted on it ; that I am perfectly satis- 
fied your information is not to be des- 
pised. And I will myself go to the 
Lord Lieutenant, and let him know 
what I have heard. A single moment 
should not be lost. If there be any 
truth in your suspicions we cannot be 
too prompt in our precautions against 
impending danger. We have to deal 
with an enemy who combines the sub- 
tlety of the fox with the ferocity of the 
tiger, and I only say we shall deserve 
to suffer for it, if we — him to 
take us by surprise.” The gentlemen 
took their leave,and proceeded towards 
the Castle. When they arrived there, 


Marsden was at dinner and could not 
be seen. Captain Wilcox insisted upon 
secing him; he said he came from the 
Private Secretary of the Lord Lieute- 


nant, and that his business was of the 
last importance. Marsden rose from 
his dinner in no very pleasing mood, 
and Captain Wilcox soon perceived 
that no impression was to be made upon 
him. He was an obstinate, opinion- 
ative man, who had resolved in his own 
mind that there could be no such thing 
as active treason in the country, and 
felt the representations which were 
made to him either as a reproach to his 
negligence or a reflection upon his sa- 
gacity. “ So, sir,” says he to the Cap- 
tain, “you think we are all to be blown 
up, do you?” “I think,” says Wilcox, 
“ you are upon the verge of an explo- 
sion: whether we are blown up or not 
will depend, under Providence, upon 
ourselves.” “ I feel obliged by the 
anxiety you show on this occasion, and 
am persuaded it proceeds from the best 
motives. But we are fully aware of 
the state of the country, and know it 
to be perfectly impossible that there 
could be any foundation for your appre- 
hension. Go home, my good friend, 
and make your mind easy. If I were 
to make any such fuss as you desire, 
merely upon vague and idle rumours, 
which I have been too long in office not 
to have learned to despise, it would be 
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amusing to see how like fools we should 
all look when we awoke without find- 
ing our throats cut in the morning.” 
« Mr. Marsden,” said the Captain, “ I 
too, have seen some service, and I be- 
lieve the government never have found 
that any information which I gave them 
was not to be relied on. Once again I 
solemnly declare that I never was more 
deeply convinced of anything than that 
danger this moment impends of which 
they are little aware, and that two 
hours may not elapse before the rebels 
are in possession of this Castle and the 
city is in a conflagration. For God’s 
sake, attend to what I say. Nothing 
but the extraordinary circumstances in 
which [ feel myself placed could have 
made me intrude upon you at such an 
hour, or, evince a pertinacity, which I 
perceive to be disagreeable, upon such 
a subject. But, if I am right, our all 
is at stake. If I am wrong, any pre- 
parations which may be made at my in- 
stance, although they may give rise to 
some ridicule, can cause no inconve- 
nience.” The Under Secretary was 
not to be moved. He again coldly sig- 
nified his thanks to Captain Wilcox 
for the trouble he had taken, and, as 
far as he politely could, intimated his 
desire that the interview should termi- 
nate. The Captain accordingly took 
his leave, exceedingly chagrined and 
mortified by an obstinate self-suffici- 
ency which he feared might prove the 
ruin of his country. “ Well, Clarke,” 
he said, “this is provoking. We must 
immediately go back to Dr. Lindsay, 
and tell him what has occurred. Per- 
haps what Mr. Marsden would not at- 
tend to from us, he may be induced to 
listen to when he hears it from his 
masters.” “I protest, Wilcox,” says 
Clarke, “ I am not surprised that they 
are a little incredulous. The Govern- 
ment may well have been deceived, 
when I myself, who have been living 
amongst the very fellows who seem to 
be at the bottom of it, had not the 
slightest idea of what is about to take 
place, until I saw the villains dressed 
in their Sunday clothes as we passed 
out of Palmerstown this evening. Who 
could have believed that a set of 
drunken, talkative, open-hearted Irish 
men could have kept such a secret so 
profoundly?” “I was a little better 
acquainted than you were with the 
business of ninety-eight,” said Wilcox, 
“ and cannot therefore be so much sur- 
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prised that secresy and fidelity towards 
each other, should characterise the 
people of this country when engaged 
in the concoction of treason. It is, in 
their minds, wholly unaccompanied by 
any sense of guilt or sin. On the con- 
trary, they labour under an insane per- 
suasion that they are engaged in a good 
work ; and that in pulling down a Pro- 
testant Government, and extirpating 
heresy from the country, they are do- 
ing that which is positively meritorious, 
and which, liké charity, will cover a 
multitude of sins. Now I do not sup- 

e there isa man in the county of 

ublin who has servants of the Roman 
Catholic persuasion more attached to 
him than mine are to me, and yet —” 

But, while he was speaking, the re- 
port of a musket rung in his ear; he 
started, and instinctively drew a pistol 
from his holster, and firing it.at an in- 
dividual who was in the act of~taking 
from his shoulder a gun which he had 
just discharged, both he and his com- 
panion put spurs to their horses and 
galloped furiously in the direction of 
Kilmainham. hen they had pro- 
ceeded for some time, and felt that 
there was no pursuit, and that they 
were not threatened with any imme- 
diate danger, they slackened their 
pace, and Captain Wilcox, turning 
round to address Mr. Clarke, perceiv- 
ed, for the firsttime, that the shot which 
was fired at them had taken effect in 
the side of his head, and that his face 
was covered with blood. Fortunately, 
the wound was not mortal, nor even 
dangerous, although the appearance of 
his mangled friend was, at the moment, 
sufficiently frightful. He resolved im- 
mediately to return with him, and have 
the best advice and assistance that 
could be procured ; and it was, we 
believe, Mr. Clarke himself who sug- 
gested, that, before they went any 
where else they should present them- 
selves, in their present condition, to Mr. 
Marsden. “ If he does not believe us 
now,” says Wilcox, “he would not be- 
lieve, even though one rose from the 
dead.” 

The ineredulous Under-Secretary 
was quietly sipping his wine, and 
amusing his company by an account of 
the foolish alarmists who had so un- 
ceremoniously intruded upon his hour 
of privacy and enjoyment, to disturb 
him. with their idle tales, when his 


door was assailed by the loud and 
vehement knocking of men who would 
not be denied. When it was opened, 
Captain Wilcox did not ask whether 
Mr. Marsden was at home, but desired 
the servant to tell his master that they 
must see him immediately ; the sum- 
mons was instantly obeyed ; the Under- 
Secretary stood before them. Upon 
seeing the wounded man he exclaim- 
ed, “Mercy on me! Captain Wilcox, 
what’s the matter?” “ Matter, Sir,” 
rejoined the Captain, “it is too late 
now to ask what's the matter—the 
town is in insurrection, and its principal 
streets may, by this time, be in posses- 
sion of the rebels.” “Good God!” said 
Marsden, is it indeed so ?—what is to 
be done?” Wilcox was far too gene- 
rous to reproach him,at such a moment, 
for his incredulity. If he before was 
provoked by his obstinacy, he then 
pitied his consternation, and was de- 
termined to do all in his power to re- 
trieve the almost fatal error which had 
been occasioned by his pertinacious 
self-sufficiency. Marsden was thorough- 
ly frightened. That he saw. And it 
was his duty to do all that in him lay 
that the country should not suffer more 
from his terrors at night, than from his 
over-confidence in the morning. Hayv- 
ing, therefore, seen that his friend was 
taken proper care of, he immediately 
applied himself to re-assure the falter- 
ing Secretary, and to devise the best 
means of meeting the formidable 
attack, which, he was persuaded had 
already commenced, and against which 
the city was so completely unprovided. 
“ What are your means of defence, 
supposing the castle to be attacked ?” 
he asked. “ Oh, attacked! But do 
you think it will be attacked ?—do you 
think that the rebels dare attack the 
castle ?” This was too much for Wil- 
cox , he however checked his indig- 
nation, and replied, with a ‘severe 
gtavity, “ I think, Sir, you have already 
seen enough to remove any doubts re- 
specting that. The question is not 
now, what they will dare, but what they 
can do ; if they think, that by attacking 
the castle they can take it, you may 
depend upon it, it is not by boastful 
words they will be scared from their 
purpose. It is our duty, therefore, to 
sup the worst, and to provide 
against it. If they should attack the 
castle, what are we to do?” 
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Marsden stood aghast ! 

“ What troops,” said Wilcox, “ are 
in readiness?” 

“ T knowof none,” said the Secretary. 
~ « How many stand of arms have you ?” 
“Not one within reach.” “How 
many round of ammunition?” “Nota 
single one.” 

Such was the condition of Dublin- 
castle at the moment when Emmet and 
his partizans were already in arms, It 
must be unnecessary to inform the rea- 
der, that the pany by whom Captain 
Wilcox and Mr. Clarke were fired at, 
was the same that had been despatched 
from Palmerstown for the purpose of 
intercepting them on their ma to the 
castle. By some divergence from the 
usual rout, either on the part of these 
gentlemen, or of the assassins, they 
missed them as they went, and could 
not, therefore, prevent the fatal com- 
munication, but met them as they re- 
turned, and were determined upon a 
bloody vengeance. How narrowly 
the Captain and his friend escaped, has 
been seen. It should be added, that 
Wilcox’s ball took effect in the hand of 
the individual at whom he fired, and 
whose presence of mind was such, that 
he threw away his gun, separated him- 
self from his accomplices, and running 
to a distant part of the quay, pretend- 
ed to be the victim of the very villany 
of which he was the perpetrator, and 
that it was against Aim the fury of the 
assassins was directed. He actually 
obtained surgical assistance from a 
loyal man, upon the audacious misre- 
presentation. 

The alarm had now become general, 
and the loyalty of Dublin was instantly 
in arms ; that is, in such arms as the in- 
dividuals could procure for themselves. 
The yeomanry, in great numbers, came 
to the castle, but they might as well 
haye gone any where else ; for there 
was neither a head to direct them what 
to do, nor an arsenal from which they 
might be furnished for the conflict. 
While they were thus assembled in 
uncertainty and terror, the mangled 
bodies of the Rev. A. Wolfe and Lord 
Kilwarden were brought in. Nothing 
could exceed the horror or the anguish 
with which the piteous spectacle was 
r ed. There lay the venerable 
inten who never dispensed justice 
but in mercy, and whose last words 
were a prayer, that his ruthless as- 
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sassins might not be cut off by any 
summary process of military vengeance, 
and that no one should suffer for . his 
murder, until duly convicted by the 
laws ofthe land. There he lay in dust 
and gore as he had been taken from the 
pikes of the savages, whose first overt aet. 
of treason, with an atrocious propriety, 
was, to imbrue their handsinthe blood of 
the mildand benignant representative of. 
the majesty of the law ; there he lay, 
still retaining in his countenance that 
expression of piteous and besecching 
anguish, which could no more excite 
the sympathy of his merciless. tormen- 
tors than it could soften the: steel by. 
which they pierced him to the heart. 
Beside him, in similar guise, lay his 
nephew, a young man of mild manners, 
and the kindest heart; while the screams 
of his daughter, Miss Wolfe, who nar~ 
rowly omens a similar fate, were 
heard, amid the noise and tumult by 
which she was surrounded ; her’s was 
indeed a voice of lamentation, which 
would have penetrated eyen a heart of 
stone. She had been saved, it is said, 
by the gallantry of some of the rebel 
iefs; but her very preservation, 
after she had witnessed the inhuman 
butchery of her beloved parent, was 
sufficient to prove, that even the “ ten- 
der mercies of the wicked are cruel.” 
It .was now about half-past nine 
o'clock, The, night was pitchy dark. 
Major (the present General) Shortal 
was taking his. rounds in the Star fort 
in the Phoenix Park, to which- he had 
beenat that time but recently appointed, 
and which he still commands, when his 


attention was arrested by firing in the 


city. “ What is that?” he said to the 
person in attendance upon him. “ Fir- 
ing, your honour,” was the reply. The 
Major paused, and listened in, 
“ It is,” he said, “and platoon firi 
too. You may depend upon it there is 
something wrong.” At moment a 
considerable number of persons 
proached the fort, and desired to s 
with him. The Major advanced. They 
told him the real state of the case ; 
that the rebels were in arms—that the 
Castle was about to be attacked— 
that they applied for arms and am- 
munition, and could procure none—and 
that, unless they were supplied by him 
the consequences might be most deplor- 
able. “ You are aware, gentlemen,” 
observed Shortal, that I cannot give 
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any supply of ammunition from this 
place, without orders from the Govern- 
ment. Have you any such orders?” 
“ No,” it was answered ; “the Govern- 
ment have been taken completely by 
— We have been left without 
orders or directions of any kind. For 
God’s sake, Sir, do not stand upon ce- 
remony on an occasion like this, Con- 
sent to supply us, or all may be lost.” 
Shortal felt the situation in which he 
was placed as most critical. But he 
was a Soldier and a man of sense ; and 
was soon convinced that the emergency 
was such as to justify a departure from 
ordinary rules ; still he was resolved to 
proceed with caution. “ What you say, 
gentlemen,” he observed, “ is very 
strong. But how can I be sure that I 
am not this moment talking to some of 
the emissaries of the rebels? Is there 
me one amongst you whom [I know?” 
« Yes, here I am,” said the present 
Surgeon-General. “Is that Crem 
ton?” asked Shortal. .* The same,” 
was the reply. “ Then,” said the Ma- 
jor, “ Crampton shall be the counter- 
sign.” The men were immediately ad- 
mitted, and the ammunition was pro- 
eured. 

But by this time an effectual check 
had been given to the progress of the 
insurgents. They had assembled in 
great numbers, and were well supplied 
with weapons which might have ren- 
dered them very formidable. But they 
were under no sort of control or dis- 
cipline ; and many of them availed 
themselves of the implements of 
destruction which were placed in 
their hands, to pursue some project of 
individual plunder, instead of bending 
all their energies to the accomplish- 
ment of their common object. 

The leaders, too, .were. divided 
amongst themselves. From the moment 
they had received the information of the 
language used by Clarke to the work- 
men at Palmerstown the majority of 
them resolved that the insurrection 
should commence at nine o’clock. But 
there were some who pertinaciousl 
maintained that they should still - 
here to their original purpose, and not 
appear in arms until they were fully 
supported by their friends from the 
<r The opinion of the former 
prevailed ; but not so completely as to 
give that hearty unity to their measures 
that couldalone render them successful. 
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Emmet did whatever could be done 
by personal valour and enthusiasm, to 
keep his followers together, amd ani- 
mate them to take the castle by a coup 
de main ; but he soon found how little 
mere numbers availed against the dis- 
cipline and the well-directed fire of the 
military; who, although but a handful 
of men, under the conduct of Lieute- 
nant Brady, put the rebels to flight in 
all directions, and restored order and 
tranquillity. 

By the flashes of the musketry Em- 
met was to be seen flying from man to 
man, exhorting his people to maintain 
their ground, and cabot exposing 
his own person in the thickest of the 
conflict ; while Lieutenant Brady might 
be observed chewing tobacco, and giving 
his orders with a coolness and precision 
which was admirably seconded by the 
gallant fellows he commanded, and who 
threw in their fire with a steadiness and 
effect which speedily rendered the cause 
of the insurgents as desperate as their 
roe was abominable. The morning 

begun to dawn before Emmet could 
be induced to abandon the scene of 
action, when he and a few others re- 
tired, into the county of Wicklow, 
where he remained for some time con- 
cealed. 

About the same hour Capt. Wilcox 
began to retrace his steps home. He 
had not seen or heard anything of his 
family since the evening before, when 
he left them in the midst of treason and 
surrounded by danger: and the reader 
may imagine with what trembling soli- 
citude he approached the precincts of 
his residence, where his wife and chil- 
dren had been for so many hours de- 
fenceless and exposed, liable, at any 
moment, to fall victims to the sangui- 
nary fury of the ees ruffians 
by whom he had himself been devoted 
to destruction.. The quiet and soothing 
flow.of the river, the balmy freshness 
of the breeze, and melodies poured 
from the emulous throats of thousands 
of the feathered tribe, who rendered 
the atmosphere vocal with living har- 
mony, were all lost upon the anxious 
ear and the straining eye of the hus- 
band and the father, who, at every 
os was fearful of encountering some 
sight or sound of woe, which might 
consign him, for the remainder of his 
days, to solitude and bereavement. 
But his mansion was unmolested, The 
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hand of violence had not appragched guish-stricken inmates, who had almost 


it. Instead of smouldering and black- given him up for lost, and who now 
ened walls, such as he had pictured in felt, with deepest gratitude, the truth 

his excited imagination, the sun was of that saying of the Royal Psalmist, 
shining upon it in peacefulness and that “though heaviness may endure for 
splendour ; and his presencerevived the a night, joy cometh in the morning.” 
fainting hearts of its forlorn and an- 


TO THE NIGHTINGALE. 


(From the French.) 


Sweet Nightingale! that on the myrtle tree, 
Sing’st all alone, 
Thou feelest happy bird, that thou art free ; 
And much rejoicing in thy liberty, 
Would’st make it known. 
Ah! think that in thy tree 
Some cruel spoiler’s hand may spread the snare, 
To rob thee of thy cherished liberty ; 
Ah! then—beware! 


That tree, sweet Nightingale, appears to be 
A home of rest, 
Where spoilers cannot come to injure thee. 
Or rob thee of the liberty 
That glads thy breast. 
Alas! there is no home, 
Tho’ it be e’er so shelter’d or so fair, 
Where danger and misfortune cannot come; 
They're every where. 


The odoriferous leaves that shade thy head, 
Are always green. 
Hope’s brilliant colours are around thee spread, 
Her soothing influence is o’er thee shed, 
Tho’ all unseen. 
Do not too firmly trust the flatt’ring word, 
Or golden smile of Hope, however fair ; 
In this deceitful world, alas! sweet bird! 
Even Hope's a snare. 





Asiatic Discoveries. 


ASIATIC 


DISCOVERIES. 


NOTICE OF THE RESEARCHES OF BARON HUMBOLDT, AND PROFESSORS EHREN- 


BERG, AND GUSTAVUS ROSE, 


MADE DURING A JOURNEY IN 


RUSSIA AND 


CENTRAL ASIA, IN THE YEARS :829 AND 1830. 


The researches of De Humboldt 
and his associates attach themselves 
more particularly to descriptive and to 
physical geography, the details belong 
to experimental philosophy, natural 
history, and the other branches of pure 
science ; but, asin geology, the specu- 
lation becomes one of physics, the mo- 
ment the element of time is intro- 


duced, so the fixed principles of the 
other sciences receive a wider applica- 
tion when we connect them with the 
history of the earth or other planets. 
The most important researches are 
those on the age and relative situation 


of the mountain chains, and on the 
comparative elevation of the steps, and 
table lands of the almost unexplored 
continent of Asia; the considerations 
on volcanic geology, the researches in 
zoology, and the experimental disco- 
veries in terrestrial magnetism and 
climatology—the last of which has 
taken its name, and may almost be said 
to have originated with the first of these 
celebrated men. 

The combined results of astronomy 
and physical geography, pointed out by 
Mr. de Humboldt, in the relation of 
mountain heights, and oceanic depths, 
or of continental and pelagic masses, 
with the figure of the earth, have re- 
ceived a further impulse from the new 
light thrown upon the causes of the in- 
flexion of the isothermal lines, and the 
empirical laws which have been recog- 
nised in the distribution of heat upon 
the globe. Sir William Herschell has 
already instituted enquiries into that 
portion of geological dynamics which 
are connected with astronomy—pro- 
viding a link between the revolutions 
of our globe, and those of the system 
of which it is but a single metnber, and 
the phenomena of volcanoes, now 
taken out of the domains of geognosy, 
to become one of the most important 
objects of the physics of the globe, 


render the doctrine of parallelism of 
chains of synchronous elevation one of 
the most striking additions made in mo- 
dern times to the philosophy of geology 
and consequently to the progressive de- 
velopment of our knowledge of the re- 
lation and mutual dependance of all 
physical phenomena. 

3aron Humboldt and his compani- 
ons Professors Ehrenberg and G. Rose 
embarked at Niznei-Novgorod on the 
Volga, to descend to Casan and the 
Tatar ruins of Bolgari. From thence 
they went by Poun to Ie Katherine- 
bourg on the eastern slope of the Ural 
a vast country of mountains composed 
of many chains almost parallel, the 
summit of which scarely attain an ele- 
vation of fourteen or fifteen hundred 
yards, and which follow, like the Andes, 
the direction of a line of the meridian 
from the tertiary formations neighbour- 
ing lake Aral to the green-stone rocks 
upon the Icy sea. 

Humboldt visited for a month the 
central and nothern parts of Ural, so 
rich in alluvial deposits which contain 
gold and ——. the mines of 
Malachite of Goumecheoski, the great 
magnetic mountain of Blagodad, and 
the celebrated repositories of topaz 
and of beryl at Mourzinsk. Near 
Nizni Tagilsk, a country which ma 
be compared to the Choco of Sout 
America, a piece of platinum was found 
that weighed more than eight Kilo- 
grammes. From [ekatherinebourg the 

rty proceeded by Tiouman to To- 

Isk on the Irtyche, and from thence 
by Tara and the step of Baraba, so 
much dreaded on account of the abun- 
dance of a kind of musquito, to Bar- 
naoul on the banks of the Ob, to the 
picturesque lake of Kolyvan and to 
the rich silver mines of Schlangen- 
berg, of Ridderski, and of Zyrianovski, 
situated upon the south-western ac- 
clivity of the Altai, of which the loftiest 
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the Calmucks, Iyic- 
God,) and recently 
_explored by Bunge, the Botanist, 
almost equals in elevation the peak 
of Teneriffe. Messrs Humboldt. Ehr- 
enberg, and Rose, proceeded from 
Ridderski to the south towards the 
little fort of Oust-Kamenogorsk, pas- 
sing by Boukhtarminsk to the fron- 
tiers of Chinese Dzoungaria ; they 
even obtained permission to cross the 
frontiers and visit the Mungolian part of 
Bati, or Khoni-mailakhou, a very cen- 
tral point of Asia, (to the north of lake 
Dzaizang,) which is situated, according 
to the chronometric observations of 
De Humboldt in long. 82°, and con- 
sequently under the same meridian as 
Patna and Katmandou. 

In returning from Khoni-mailakhou 
to Oust-Kamenogorsk, the travellers 
saw on the banks of the Irtyche the 
granite divided for a considerable dis- 
tance into almost horizontal strata 
and spread upon a shistus, whose beds 
were partly at an inclination of 85°, 
and partly entirely vertical, From 
the little port of Oust-Kamenogorsk 
the travellers crossed the step of the 
lesser horde of the Kirghese by Semi- 

olatinsk and Ousk by the lines of the 

ossacks of Ischim and Tobol to reach 
the southern Ural. In the country 
near Miask three pieces of native gold 
were found at a depth of only a few 
inches in a formation of little ex- 
tent; the travellers kept along the 
southern Ural, to the beautiful quar- 
ries of green jasper near Orsk, 
where the river Jaik, so abundant in 
fish, crosses the chain from east to 
west, from thence they directed them- 
selves by Gouberlinsk to Orenbourg, 
(a city which, notwithstanding its dis- 
tance from the Caspian Sea, is never- 
theless beneath the level of the ocean, 
according to the barometrical measure- 
ments made during an entire year, by 
Messrs. Hoffmann and Helmersen,) 
and from there to the celebrated salt 
mines of Ildzki, situate in the step of 
the little horde of the Kirzhese at the 
eapital of the Cossacks of the Urlask, 
who, provided with a hook, dive and 
catch with their hands sturgeons from 
four feet and a half to five feet long ; 
to the German colonies of the govern- 
ment of Saratov, on the left bank of 
the Wolga, to the great salt lake of 
Eltou in the step of the Calmucks, and 


summit, called 7 
toy (mountain of 
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by Sarepta,. a colony of Moravian 
brothers, to Astrakhan. 

From this latter place the travellers 
returned to Moscow, by the isthmus 
which separates the Don and Wolga 
near Tichinskaya, by the country of 
the Cossacks of the Don, the Woronege, 
and the Toula. 

The central portion of Asia has been 
found to form neither an immense knot 
of mountains, nor a continuous upland, 
but is traversed from east to west b 
four great systems of mountains, whieh 
have manifestly influenced the move- 
ments of nations. They are the Altai, 
which to the west terminates by the 
mountains of the Kirghese, the Thian- 
chan, the Kuen-lun, and the chain of 
the Himma-leh. Between, the Altai, 
and the Thian-chan is the country of 
Dzoungaria, and the basin of the Ili, 
between the Thian-chan and the 
Kuen-lun, little or high Bucharia, 
Kachgar Ierkend, and Khotan (or Yu- 
thian.) The three uplands, situated 
between the Altai, the Thian-chan, the 
Kuen-lun, and the Himma-leh, may 
also be indicated by the existence of 
three alpine lakes, namely, those of 
Balkachi, Lop, and Tengri (Terkeri, 
nor of d’Anville,) which correspond 
to the table lands of Dzoungaria, Tan- 
gout, and Thibet. 


1.—SYSTEM OF THE ALTAI. 


It surrounds the sources of the 
Irtyche and the Ienisei ; to the 
east it takes the name of Tangnou ; 
that of the Sayanian Mountains, be- 
tween the lakes Kossogol (Kousouk- 
oul) and Baikal ; further that of high 
Kentai, and of the mountains of Da- 
huria ; lastly, to the north-east it iden- 
tifies itself with Iablonnoi-khrebet 
(Apple Chain,) the Khingkhan, and 
the Altai Mountains, which advance 
along the shores of the sea of Okhotsk. 
The mean latitude of its prolongation 
from east to west is between 50 and 
51° 30° The Altai in Turkish, and in 
the Mongul, the mountains of gold. 
(Alta-iin oola ) is not a chain of moun- 
tains forming the limit of a 7 
like those of the Himma-leh, whic 
border the table land of Thibet, and 
consequently are abrupt in their ac- 
clivity only on the Indian side, where 
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the country is lower than on the other. 
The plains aerate the lake Dzai- 
sahg, and ially the steps neigh- 
bouring lake Balkachi are certainly not 
elevated more than 300 toises above 
the level of the sea. 

De Humboldt avoids the name of 
little Altai, which has been given to 
a chain of mountains situated be- 
tween the parallels of 49° 30’, and 
42° 30’, and which in its extent 
and absolute height probably exceeds 
the great Altai. Arrowsmith errone- 
ously calls by this latter name, an ima- 
ginary continuation of the Thian-chan. 
It is not well known if the name of 
Golden mountains given in the ancient 
Turkish, and in Chinese to the Altai 
onthe southern banks of the Narym, 
owes its origin to tombs containing 
gold, which the Kalmuks still find in 
the valleys or to the abundance of 
gold in the northern parts of what is 
called the little Altai. 

The culminating point of the Altai is 
the Iyictow (mountain of God) or 
Alaus-tau (bald mountain) in Kalmuk. 
It exceeds in height the peak of Net- 
kou (Pyrenees 1787 toises). The north 


westerly direction of this system shews 


itself in the beds of the mountain 
rocks, in the line of the Alghinsk, or 
elevated step of Tchouia, and.in the 
clefts of the narrow vallies, and in the 
whole course of the Irtyche from 
Krasnoiarskoi to Tobolsk. 

Between the meridians of Oust-Ka- 
menogorsk and of Semipolatinsk, the 
system of the Altai mountains pro- 
longs itself from east to west, under 
the lels of 59 and 50 by a chain 
of hills and of low mountains upon 
an extent of 160 geographic leagues,* 
as far as to the step of the Kirghese. 
This prolongation, of very little 
importance m its extent or its 
elevation is of very great interest to 
geognosy. There is no continuous 
ehain of the Kirghese mountains, 
which, as is represented in most maps 
under the name of Alghidin tsano, or 
Alghydin chamo, unites with the Ural 
and the Altai. 
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The chain called in Chinese, Thian 
Chan (or celestial mountains, also Pé- 
chan, white mountains) is called in 
Turkish, Tengri tagh, which has the 
same signification as the former. Their 
mean latitude is in the 42d degree. 
Their culminating point is perhaps the 
mass of mountains remarkable for its 
summits, covered with perpetual snows 
and celebrated under the name of 
Bokhda .oola; in Mongul-Kalmuk 
(sacred mountain) which circumstances 
led Pallas to give to the whole chain 
the denomination of Bogdo. 

From Bokhdaoola+ and Khatoun- 
bokda, (majestic mountain of the 
queen) the Thian chan takes an east- 
erly direction towards Bar-koul, where 
to the north of Hami it abruptly di- 
minishes in height, and comes upon a 
level with the elevated desert called 
the Great Gobi or Chamo, which ex- 
tends from south west to north east, 
from Koua-tcheou a Chinese town, to 
the source of the Argoun. The 
mountain Nomkhoun to the north west 
of Sogok and of Sobo, little lakes on 
the step, indicates perhaps by its posi- 
tion a slight upraising, a kind of crest 
in the desert ; for after an interruption 
of at least ten degrees of longitude 
the snowy chain of Gadjar or In-chan, 
which also follows a direction from 
west to east makes its appearance a 
little more to the south than the Thian 
chan, and according to Humboldt, asa 
continuation of that system to the great 
sinuosity of the Hoang-ho, or Yellow 
river. 

In the neighbourhood of Tourfan 
and of Bokhda-oola, the western pro- 
longation of the second system of 
mountains is found to extend between 
Goudja (Ili) a place to which the Chi- 
nese government banishes criminals, 
and Koutché; afterwards between the 
Temourtou, a great lake whose name 
signifies ferruginous waters, and Aksou 
to the north of Kachgar, continuing in 
the direction of Samarkand. The 
country comprised between the first 


* Of fifteen to a degree; this measure is used in the whole of the memoir. — 


+ To the North-west of Tourfan— Humboldt. 
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and second system of ‘mountains, or 
between the Altai and the Thian-chan 
is closed on the east beyond the meri- 
dian of Pekin, by the Khingkhan oola, 
a mountainous crest which stretches 
from south south-west to north north- 
east, but to the west it is entirely open 
on the side of Tchoui, of Sarasov, and 
of Lower Sihoun. There is not in this 
part any transverse crest, unless we 
would consider as such the series of 
elevations, which from north to south 
stretch along the western side of the 
lake Dzaisang across the Targabatai 
as far as the north-east of the Alatan, 
between the lakes Balkach and Alak 
tougoul-noor, and afterwards beyond 
the course of the Ili to the east: of 
Temourtou noor (between 44 and 49 
degrees of latitude,) and which present 
themselves like a wall, several times 
broken on the side of the step of the 
Kirghese. 

It is quite different with regard to that 
a of central Asia which is bordered 
y the second or third system of moun~- 
tains, the. Thian-chan and the Kuen- 
lun. Effectively it is shut up to the 
west in the most evident manner, by a 
transverse crest which stretches from 
south to north under the name. of 
Bolor,or Belough-tagh (mountains ofthe 
country of Bolor which neigboursthem.) 
This chain separates Little Bokharia 
from Great Bokharia, from the country 
of Kachgar of Badakchan, and from 
High Djihoun (Amou-deria.) The 
4outhern part which attaches itself to 
the system of Kuen-lun, forms, accord- 
ing to the designation employed by 
the Chinese, a part of the Thsoung- 
ling. To the north it joins itself to 
the chain which passes to the north- 
west of Kachghar, and has the name 
of Passage of Kachghar (Kachghar 
divan, or davan,) according to the 
statement of Mr. Nasarov, who, in 
1813, went as far as Khokand ; be- 
tween Khokand, Dervazeh and Hissar, 
and consequently between the hitherto 
unknown sources of Sihoun and of the 
Amouderia, the Thian-chan attaining 
a greater elevation before it again de- 
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scends into the Khanat of Boukhara, 
and presents a group of high moun- 
tains, of which several summits, such 
as the Thakti Souleiman (throne of 
Solomon,) the summit, called Terck, 
and others are covered with snow even 
in summer. Further to the east, on 
the road which goes from the western 
shores of lake Temourtou to Kachghar ; 
the Thian-chan does not appear to 
attain'so great an elevation, at least 
no notice is taken of the occurrence in 
the itinerary from Semipolatinsk to 

har. . The road passes from the 
east of lake Balkachi, and to the west 
of the Jake Issikoul, or Temourtou, 
and traverses the Narym, or Narim, 
affluent of the Sihoun. At 105 versts, 
to the south of Narym, Mount Rovat is 
passed over, which is pretty elevated 
and 15 versts in extent ; it is penetrated 
by a vast cavern, and is situated be- 
tween the At-bach. a little river, and 
the little lake Tchater-koul. This is 
the highest point before arriving at 
the Chinese post, placed to the south 
of the Aksou, a little river of the step 
at the village of Artuche and at 
Kachghar ; this town, built upon the 
banks of the Aratumen, has 15,000 
houses and 80,000 inhabitants, but is 
nevertheless smaller than Samarkand. 
The Kachghar davan* appears not to 
form a continuous oe ut to have 
open passages in seve arts. The 
wane prolongation of Than Chan, or 
Mouz-tagh, is minutely described by 
De Humboldt. At the point where 
the Bolor, or Belough joins itself 
at right angles to the Mouz-tagh, or 
even traverses this great system like 
a vein ; the former continues to follow 
an uninterrupted direction from east to 
west under the name of Asfe h to 
the ‘south of Sihoun, toward a 
and Ourateppeh in Ferghana: is 
chain of the Asferah, covered ‘by per- 
petual snows, and wrongly named 
chain of Pamer} separates the sources 
of the Sihoun (laxartes) from those of 
the Amou (Oxus); it turns to the 
south-west nearly under the meridian 
of Khodgend, and in this direction is 


* The word davan in Oriental-Turkish, dabahn in Mongal, dabagan in Mandchou, 


does not designate a mountain, but a passage in a mountain. 


Kachghar-davan only 


means then the passage across the mountains to Kachghar, or Kachgar; this pas- 
sage, or col, may just as well continue by a long valley as traverse a high and pre- 


cipitous ledge. — Humbolde. 
+ Waddington, p. Ixvii. 
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called, as far as to Samarcand, Aktagh, 
me or snowy mountain,) or Al- 
tom. Farther to the west, on 
the fertile banks of the Kohik, the 
eat diminution in the height of the 
jand commences, which comprises 
Great Bokharia, the country of 
Mavaranahan, which is so low, and 
where the careful cultivation of the 
land, and the opulence of the towns 
eriodically excite the invasions of the 
inhabitants of the Iran of Kandahar, 
and of high Mongolia, and beyond the 
Caspian sea, almost under the same la- 
titude, and in the same direction as the 
Thian chan, we find the Caucasus with 
its porphyries and its trachytes. Hum- 
holt is inclined, therefore, to look 
upon it as a continuation of the fissure 
in form of vein upon which the Thian- 
chan rises in the east, to the west of 
the great, knct of mountains of Adzar- 
baidzan and of Armenia; the Taurus 
is recognised in continuation of the ac- 
tion of the fissure of the Himma-leh, 
and of the Hindou Kouch. It is thus 
that in a geognostic sense the disjointed 
members of the mountains of western 
Asia as Mr. Ritter calls them, in his 
excellent picture of Asia, attach them- 
selves to the forms of the soil of the 
east. 


od 


3.—SYSTEM OF KUEN-LUN. 


The chain of Kuen-lun or Koulkoun, 
also called Tartach-davan,aname which 
is further given to the western con- 
tinuation of this chain called Thsoung- 
ling by the Chinese. It signifies 
mountains of onions, from a plant of 
that tribe, which is apparently abun- 
dant there. This chain is between 
Khotan Ilitchi, where Hindoo civiliza- 
tion and the worship of Bouddh ex- 
isted five hundred years before arriving 
at Thibet, and Ladak between the knot 
of mountains of Khoukhou-noor, and 
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of eastern Thibet, and the country cal- 
led Katchi. 

Thissystem of mountains commences 
to the west of the Thsoung-ling (onion 
or blue mountains) upon which M. 
Abel-Remusat has thrown so much 
light in his learned history of Khotan* 
This system attaches itself, as previ- 
ously observed, to the transverse chain 
of Bolor, and according to Chinese 
works, constitutes the southern part of 
this chain. This corner of the globe 
between little Thibet and the Bakchan, 
rich in rubies, in lapis lazuli, and in 
Kalaitet+ is very little known ; and ac- 
cording to recent information, the table 
land of Khorasan, which directs itself 
towards Herat, and borders Hindou 
Khoshf to the north, appears rather to 
be a continuation of the Thsoung ling, 
and of all the system of the Kuen-lun 
to the west, than a prolongation of the 
Himma-leh, as is generally supposed. 

From the Thsoung ling, the Kuen 
lun or Koulkoun takes a direction from 
west to east, towards the sources of the 
Hoang ho (Yellow river) and pene- 
trates with its snowy summits into the 
province of Chen si in China. Almost 
under the meridian of these sources, 
the great knot of mountains of the 
Khoukhou-noor takes its origin. On 
the north this range reposes on the 
snowy chain of the Nan chan or Ki- 
lian chan,* also advancing in a direc- 
tion of from west to east. Between 
the Nan chan and the Thian chan, on 
the side of the Hami the mountains of 
Tangout border the confines of the 
wey desert of Gobi or Chamo, which 
prolongs itself from the south-west to 
the north-east. The mean latitude 
of the Kuen lun mountains is about 
35° 39’, 


ee 


4.—SYSTEM OF THE HIMMA-LEH. 


This system separates the valleys of 


¢ The position of Khotan is very faulty on all maps. From the astronomical ob- 
servations. of the missionaries Felix de Arocha Espinba, and Hallerstein, its latitude 
is 37° 0’, longitude 35° 52’ west of Peking (Memoires relatifs a [ Asie). This lon- 
gitude determines the mean direction of the Kuen-lun—-Humb, 


* Histoire de la ville de Khotan p. viii, etc. and Klaproth p. 295—-415— 


+ Turquoises, which have not an organic or animal origin. — 


+ The prolongation to fhe north-east of the Kilian-chan, a chain covered with 
perpetual snows, is called Ala chan oola, in Chinese Holan.— Humb. 
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Kachemir (Sirinagar) and of Nepaul, 
from the Boutan and the Thibet ; to 
the west it advances by the Djavahir, 
toa height of 4,026 toises ; to the east 
by the Dhavalaghiri* at 4,390 toises of 
absolute height above the level of the 
sea ; it directs itself generally from the 
north-west to the south-east, and con- 
sequently isin no manner parallel to 
the Kuen- lun, which it approaches so 
closely under the ,meridian of Attok 
and of Djellal-abad, that between Ka- 
boul, Kaschemir, Ladak, and Badakh- 
chan, the Himma-leh appears to con- 
stitute only one mass of mountains 
with the Hindoo Khoosh and the 
Thsoung-ling. 

The space between the Himma-leh 
and the Kuen-lun is in the same man- 
ner more confined by secon chains 
and masses of isolated mountains, than 
the table lands between the first, se- 
cond, and third systems of mountains. 
It is impossible in consequence of this 
to compare the Thibet and the Katchi, 
in their geognostical construction with 
the lofty longitudinal valleys, situated 
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table land which encloses the lake of 
Titicaca,* which Mr. Pentland found 
to exist at an elevation of 1,980 toises 
above the level of the sea. Never- 
theless the height of the table land be- 
tween the Kuen-lun and the Himma- 
leh must not be considered as equal 
throughout the remainder of Asia— 
The mildness of the winters and the 
culture of the vine in the gardens of 
H’ lassa, in 290 40’ of latitude, circum- 
stances which are known from the ac- 
counts published by Klaproth, and the 
Archimandrite Hyacinthe, and which 
announce the existence of deep valleys 
and of circular hollows. 

Two considerable rivers, the Indus 
and the Zzangbo (Tsampou)* indicate 
in the table land of Thibet to the north 
west and north east, a yielding of the 
soil, of which the axis is almost under 
the meridian of the gigantic Djavahir, 
of the two sacred lakes, the Manasso- 
ravara and the Ravana Hrada, and of 
Mount Kailasa or Kailas, in Chinese, 
O neou-ta, in Thibetian, Gang-disri, 
(mountain, colour of snow; on d’An- 


ville’s maps, Kentaisse.) 


between the chain of the eastern and 
From this centre spring, the chain of 


western Andes, for example with the 


* Humboldt, sur quelques phenomenes geologiques qu’ offre la Cordillere de Quito, 
et la partie occidentale de l’ Himdlaya in the Annales des Sciences Naturelles. March 
1825. Dhavalaghiri, Mont Blanc (white muuntain) of India; its name comes from 
dhavala white, and from ghiri mountain, in Sanscrit. Mr. Bopp supposes that in 
Dzavahir the penultimate Air takes the place of ghiri, Dzava means swiftness, In 
order that objects of comparison may be found between the two colossuses of Asia, 
The reader muy be reminded that among the summits of the chain of the Andes in 
America, the Nevado of Sorata measured by Mr. Pentland, attains an elevation of 
3,248 toises, and the Chimborazo which De Humb. measured has 3,350. ( Arago in the 
Annuaire des Bureau du Longitudes. 1830. and Humboldt Memoir on the Southern 
Peru, in the Hertha, 1829, Jan.) 


+ The great chain of the Peruvian Andes divides itself between the 14th and 
20th degree of south latitude, into two longitudinal branches. These two branches 
are separated from one another by a great valley, or rather by a table land, whose 
surface is elevated 2033 toises above the level of the sea, and whose northern extre- 
mity comprises the lake of Titicaca, The shores and the islands of this lake are re- 
markable for having been the seat of the ancient civilization of Peru, and the central 
point of the empire of the Incas. The Illimani and the mountain of Sorata are in 
the eastern chain, the former exceeds an elevation of 24,000 feet, and the latter 
attains a height of 25,000 feet. The western chain presents a cone above the valley 
of Chuquibamba, which attains a height of 22,000 feet. These observations modify 
to a certain extent the results obtained by de Humboldt on the relation of the crest to 
the summit in the Andes, as compared with other chains, or with continental or pela- 
gic masses, and augment the progressive relation in which they stand with regard to 
the Himma-leh mountains.—Edinburgh Journal of Natural and Geographical Sci- 
ence.— Vol. I. p. 285. 364. ; 


ted 


+ The researches of Mr. Klaproth have proved that this river, entirely separa’ 
from the system of Brahma poutra, is the same as the Iraouaddy of the Birmese 
empire, 
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Kara Korourm Padichah, which takes 
a north-westerly direction, co ent- 
ly to the north of Ladak, towards the 
Thsoung ling ; the snowy mountains of 
Hor (Hhor), and of Zzang which 
thread to the east. Those of Hor, at 
their north-western extremity, join the 
Kuen-lun, and in the east take the di- 
rection of the Tengri noor (lake of 
heaven), The Zzang, more southerly 
than — oa of Hor, borders ee 
long ey 0 ‘bo, and goes from 
the west S the rom towarde the Nien 
tsin tangla gangri, a very high summit 
which, between H’ lassa and lake Ten- 
gti noor (improperly called ‘Terkiri), 
terminates at the mountain Nomchoun 
oubachi.* Between the meridians of 
Gorkha Katmandhu and H’lassa, the 
Himma-leh sends to the north towards 
the right bank or southern border of 
the valley of Zzangbo several branches 
covered with ual snow. The 
highest is the la Chamboi gangri, 
of which the name in Thibetian signi- 
fies the snowy mountain in the country 
of God, existing by itself. This sum- 
mit is to the east of lake Yamrouk 
Youmdzo, which is called on the maps 
Palté+, and which resembles a ring, 
from the presence of an island which 
fills up almost its whole extent. 

De Humboldt traces the system of 
the Himma-leh far beyond the English 
territory in Hindoostan by means of 
the writings of the Chinese collected 
by K . It borders Assam to 
the north, contains the sources of the 
Brahmapoutra, passes by the northern 

art of Ava, and penetrates into the 

un-nah, a province of China; it ex- 
hibits to the west of Young tchang 
sharp and snowy summits. It turns 
——, to’ the north-east on the bor- 
ders of the Hon Kouang, of the Kian 
Si, and’ of the Fou Kian, and ‘it ad- 
vances’ with snowy summits into ‘the 
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vicinity of the ocean, where we find, 
as a prolongation of the chain, an 
island (Formosa) whose mountains are 
covered with snow during the greater 
part of summer, which indicates ' an 
elevation of at least 1,900 toises. Thus 
the system of Himma-leh may be 
followed as a continuous chain, from 
the Eastern Ocean, by the Hindou 
Khoosh across Kandahar and Khoras- 
san, lastly, to beyond the Caspian Sea 
into the Adzerbardgan, in an extent of 
seventythtee degrees of longitude, the 
half of that of the Andes. The wes- 
tern extremity, which is volcanic,t and 
covered with snow at the Demavend, 
loses the particular characters of the 
chain in the knot of mountains of 
Armenia, which attach themselves to 
the Sangalou, to Bingheul and to 
irae with the lofty summits 
of the Pachalik of Erzeroum. “The 
mean direction of the system of the 
Himma-leh is to the north 55° west. 
Such are the principal ge hical 
results of the researches of De. Hum- 
boldt and his companions into the inte- 
rior of Asia. The remainder which ap- 
pertain chiefly to natural history ‘and 
chemistry, are yet to be published, with 
the exception of two excellent memoirs, 
the one on the occurrence of the Felis 
pardus (Cuv.) in the uplands of Asia, the 
other onthe geographical distribution of 
Infusory animals, by Professor Ehren- 
berg, and which has made us acquainted 
with some curious facts regarding thein- 
dependent existence which these ani- 
mated corpuscules, so low in the scale of 
creation, preserve under different cli- 
matesand local circumstances. Thedis- 
coveries andconsiderations which belong 
more immediately to physical geogra- 
phy and to geology, embody some very 
important facts, among which we ma: 
particularly notice the existence of vol- 
canic agency in the central mountain 


* Kleproth, Memoires relatifsa l’ Asie. T.M. p. 291. 


+ Probably from a mistake caused by the name of Peiti, situated a little to the 
north. D'Anville Atlas of China.—Humb. The town is called in Thibetian 
Bhaldhi; the Chinese have altered this to Peiti or Peti; there can be no doubt but 
that the denomination of Palté, which is given to-the neighbouring lake is derived 
from Bhaldhi.—Klap. 


¢ The eastern part of this chain where it terminates at the island of Formosa, is 
equally volcanic. Mount Ich ns (the red chain) to the south of Fung-chan hian 


in that island, formerly poured out 
are warm. 


ames, and there.is still a lake there whose waters 
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chain and plains of the old world, and 
the vast: extent which barometrical 
measurement have now given, to the 

_ great depression inthe south-west of the 
same. .continent—circumstances: which 
brought into the direct relation in which 
they stand with regard to the roe 
phical views of the origin of the con- 
trasted ..co tions. of the earth’s 
surlace, to which geology has givem 
birth, tend at once to give magnitude 
to these deductions, to confirm them. in. 
their application to existing phenomena, 
and to improve: our knowledge of the 
physical history of the globe. 

Active. volcanoes De Humboldt, re- 
gards. asthe effect of a permanent 
communication between.the interior of 
the earth in fusion and the atmosphere 
which envelopes: the. hardened . and 
oxidated.crust of the planet, Beds of 
lava which issue forth like intermittent 
springs of liquified earth, and: their 
successive. layers, appear to repeaton 
a.small scale before our eyes the for- 
mation of: crytalline ‘rocks of different 
ages.. Upon the crest of the Cor- 
dilleras.of the New World, as in.the 
south of Europe and in the. west of 
Asia, an intimate relation may be seen 
to manifest itself between the chemical 
action of volcanoes, properly so called, 
and those which produce rocks, because 
their form and their position, that is to 
say, the minimum elevation of_ their 
summit, or crater, and the minimum 
thickness of their flanks (not strengthen- 
ed by table lands) allow of the issue of 
earthy matters in fusion, with the 
salses or mud volcanoes of South 
America, of Italy, of Taurida, and of 
the Caspian Sea, first throwing out 
boulders (large masses of rock) flames 
and acid vapours; in another stage, 
and one which has mostly been. the 
subject of descriptions proine out 
mud and clay, naptha, and irrespirable 
gases (hydrogen mixed with carbonic 
acid very pure eninge) The 
action of volcanoes, properly so called, 
manifests the same relation with’ the 
sometimes slow and occasionally rapid 
formation of beds of gypsum and of an 
hydrousrock-salt, containing petroleum, 
condensed hydrogen, sulphuret of iron, 
and sometimes (at the Rio-Huallaga, 


to the end of the Andes of Peru) con- 

siderable masses of galena, with the 

origin of thermal springs, with the 

grouping of metals deposited at dif- 

— periods from below upwards 
ou. I. 
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(pipe veins) in veins, in isolated or in- 
tersecting, beds, (Stockwerke), and. in 
the altered rock which neighbours the 
metalliferous chinks ; with earthquakes; 
whose effects are not always simply 
dynamie, but: which are sometimes. ac~ 
companied by. the chemical phenomena 
of: the development of irrespirable gas, 
smoke and luminous appearances ; 
lastly, with the upraising either instan- 
taneous or. very slow, and only per- 
ceived:after a long period of time, of 
some parts of the surface of the globe. 

This intimate connexion, between so 
many different phenomena—this mode 
of viewing voleanic. action, as the ac- 
tion of the interior of the globe,, on. its 
external: crust, or the solid beds which. 
envelope. it, has in the present. day. 


thrown. light upon gene and 
physical problems, which had hitherto, 
The. analogy, 


sopeenes inexplicable. 
well-observed.facts, the rigorous. ex-, 
amination of phenomena, which, take 
place before. our eyes, in the different 
regions.of.the earth, begin to lead, us 
i aust’ to guess (not by noting; 
all.the conditions, but. by contemplat- 
ing. the general modifications). what 
took:.placeat..those distant periods 
which preceded historical times, , Vol- 
canicity, that is to say, the influence, 
which .the interior of a planet, exerts.on 
its external crust, in the different stages 
of refrigeration, caused by the. dif- 
ference of aggregation (of fluidity and 
of solidity) of the matters which, com- 
pose it, this, action from within. to 
withont, is at the present time much 
diminished—restrained to a few points 
—intermittent—less, often changing 
its place—much simplified in its chemi- 
cal effects, only producing rocks around 
little circular openings, or upon longitu- 
oo fissures of little. extent, — only 
showing its power at great distances 
dynamically in shaking the crust of 
our planet in linear directions, or in 
circles of simultaneous oscillations 
which remain the same during a great 
number of ages. In times which-pre- 
ceded the existence of the human race, 
the action of the interior of the globe 
upon the solid crust, which was increas- 
ing in volume, has caused the tempe- 
rature of the atmosphere to be modi- 
fied and rendered the whole globe 
habitable to productions which may. be 
looked upon as tropical, since by the 
effect of radiation and of the cooling 
of the surface, the relations of the posi- 
4D 
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tion of the earth with a central body 
(the sun) have begun to determine 
almost exclusively the diversity of 
geographical latitudes. 

It is also in these primitive times 
that the elastic fluids, the volcanic 
forces of the interior perhaps more 
powerful, and making themselves more 
easily a e through the oxidated 
and solidified crust, have broken that 
crust, and have injected, not only in 
veins (dykes) but in masses very irre- 
gular in form, matters of a great den- 
sity (ferruginous basalts, melaphyres,and 
metallic deposits) matters which have 
introduced themselves after the solidi- 
fication and flattening of the earth had 
taken place. The acceleration which 
the oscillations of the pendulum under- 
go on several points of the earth often 
offer from this geognostical cause de- 
ceitful appearances of an increase of 
elipticity greater than what results from 
the union of trigonometrical measure- 
ments and the theory of lunar inequali- 
ties. The epoch of the great geognos- 
tic revolutions has been when the com- 
munications of the fluid interior of our 

lanet and its atmosphere were most 
Doquent, and acted upon a greater 
number of points where the tendency to 
establish these communications caused 
to be elevated at different ages and in 
different modes (apparently determined 
by the diversity of these epochs) upon 
long fissures, cordilleras as those of the 
Himma-leh and the Andes, chains of 
mountains of a lesser elevation and 
those ridges or crests whose varied 
undulations embellish the landscape of 
our plains. It is as if in testimony of 
these elevations, and marking (accord- 
ing to the extended and ingenious views 
of M. Elie de Beaumont) the relative 
age of mountains that De Humboldt 
mentions the occurrence in the Andes, 
of the New World at Cundinamarca, 
of extensive formations of stone stretch- 
ing from the plains of Magdalena and 
of Meta almost without interruption 
upon table lands from fourteen to six- 
teen hundred éoises in height, and still 
more recently in the north of Asia, in 
the chain of the Ural, the same bones 
of antideluvian anmals (so celebrated 
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in the low regions of Kama and the 
Irtyche) mingled on the back of the 
chain in the table lands between Bere- 
zovok and Iekaterinbourg, with trans- 
ported deposits, rich in gold, diamonds, 
and platinum. It is further in testi- 
mony of this subterranean action of 
elastic fluids which upraise continents, 
domes, and chains of mountains, which 
displace rocks and the organic remains 
which they contain, which form emi- 
nences and hollows when the vault 
gives way or falls in ; that we can con- 
sider that great depression of the west 
of Asia, of which the surface of the 
Caspian Sea and of lake Aral forms 
the lowest part, 50 and 32 toises be- 
neath the level of the ocean, but which 
extends, as shewn by the new barome- 
trical measurement made by Messrs. 
Humboldt, Hofmann, Heffmersen, and 
Gustavus Rose, in the interior of the 
country as far as Saratov and Oren- 
bourg upon Jaik, apparently also to the 
south-east to the lower part of the course 
of the Sihoun (Jaxartes) and of the 
Amout (Djihoun, Oxus of the antients). 
This depression of a considerable por- 
tion of Asia; this lowering of a conti- 
nental mass of more three hundred feet 
below the surface of the waters of the 
ocean in their mean state of equilibri- 
um has not hitherto been considered in 
all its importance, because we were 
ignorant of the extent of the pheno- 
menon of depression which was pre- 
sented in a slight degree in some of the 
littoral countries of Europe and of 
Egypt. The formation of this great 
concavity inthe surface of the north- 
west of Asia appears to De Humboldt 
to be in intimate relation with the 
upraising of the mountains of the 
Cancasus, of Hindou-kho, and of the 
upland of Persia, which border the 
Caspian Sea and the Maveralnahar to 
the south, perhaps also more to the 
east, with the upraising of the great 
plain, which is designated by the very 
vague and incorrect term of the upland 
of Upper Asia; and lastly this conca- 
vity of the antient world is proved from 
the facts collected by De Humboldt on 
the frontiers of Chinese Dzoungaria 
between the forts of Oustkamenogorsk 


* The extent of this depression may be about 18,000 leagues, and this vast region 


includes populous cities and immense commercial establishments. 


Arago has discus- 


sed its connexion with cometary influences.—Notices Scientifiques. Des Cometes en 


General. 


Annuaire du Bureau des longitudes, 1832, 
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of Boukhtarminsk and Khoni-mailak- 
hou,* a Chinese post to the north of 
Dzaisang, on the fine of the Cossacks 
of the step of the Kerghese,t and on 
the borders of the Caspian Sea, com- 
en with what had already been made 

nown to us by the researches of Abel 


Remusat, and Klaproth, to be a country 
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of craters (pays cratére) and theseat of 
volcanic action as are on the lunar sur- 
face Hipparchus, Archimedes, and 
Ptolemy, which are more than seventy 
miles in diameter, and which may 
rather be compared to Bohemia than 
to our cones and the craters of our 
volcanoes. 


* In Kirghese this advance post of the Chinese on the Irtyche is called Koch- 


touba, 


+ Strictly the step of Khazak or Kaizak. 


SONG. 


Sing to me of the days that are gone 
Ere the dawning visions of life had flown, 
When before the enraptured eye of youth 
Lay a world of love, and a world of truth, 
And not a shadow of dark decay 
Hung o’er that bright and sun-lit way, 

Sing of those days to me! 


Sing to me of those parted hours 
When life seemed a wreath of shining flowers, 
And a —_ of lasting beauty fell 


On eac 


bursting bud, and each opening bell, 


And the showers that watered those radiant hues 
Glittered with hope’s own rainbow dews, 
ing of those hours to me. 


Then change thy song to a sadden’d strain, 

For those days will never return again, 

A cloud has o’ershadow’d that world of light, 

And its beams have gone down in a darken’d night 

And a blight has come over the shining wreath, 

And its buds and its blossoms are wither’d in death, 
Sing of those days no more! 





Death-of Schomberg. 


THE DEATH OF SCHOMBERG.* 


[It is said that many a sea-fight was won by Dibdin—The excellence of his songs 
is indisputable, and it is certain that where all the orations and arguments that could 
be applied have failed to mine _ enough into the heart to reach the latent vein of 
courage, a national song has brought the latent ore to light. The antients were well 
aware of their efficacy ; and though one ingredient in such a composition was fre- 
quently wanting, I mean the simplicity that adapts itself to every ear, yet in one of 
the most admired of them, this quality is displayed in a rare degree—I mean the 
hymn of Callistratus to Harmodius and Aristogiton, “Ey wugrot xAad),” &c.—a com- 
position matchless in its kind, and to which no translation that I have ever seen, not 
even that spirited one by Mr. Denman, published in Bland’s anthology, and lauded by 
Lord Byron, does justice. Perhaps Sir William Jones’s imitation has more of the 
spirit of the original than any translation. Burns in Scotland, the aforesaid Dibdin, 
and others in England, and Moore in Ireland, have by means of such effusions, 
roused the latent energies of thousands— Would that the spirit called by the latter 
bard from the ‘‘vasty deep” of political ferment had been one to whose stirring in- 
fluence we could have safely confided ourselves! As it is, let us not be behind-hand 
— We can boast of bards, as well as patriots amongst us, and have a field at least as 
wide, and as thickly strewn with the flowers of poetry as the most republican or 
Italian of our opponents. I need scarcely say, that I step forward into the unte- 
nanted ground merely to plant the standard of ‘England upon it, and to occupy it till 
the strength of our ranks shall have made it'securely ours—I am the point of the 
wedge, the narrowest part, though the first applied, and I serve but to open the way 
for others. At this juncture for Protestant, for BritishIreland, every power, even 
the most inconsiderable, should be applied, and brought to bear in concert upon its 
enemies, 

I should add, that I have given to the following song, (if song that can be called 
to which no tune is appropriated) an easy measure, so that it may be readily adapted 
to some popular air—perhaps “Fhe Boyne water” might do.] 


Twas on the day when kings did fight 
Beside the Boyne’s dark water, 

And thunder roar’d from every height, 
And earth was.red.with slaughter. 


That morn an aged chieftain stood 
Apart from mustering bands, 

And from a height.that. crown’d the flood 
Surveyed broad Erin’s lands ; 


His hand upon his sword-hilt leant, 
His war-horse stood beside, 

And anxiously his eyes were bent 
Across the rolling tide. 


* « Frederick Schonberg, or Schomberg, first developed his warlike talents under 
the command of Henry and William II. of Orange; afterwards obtained several 
victories over the Spaniards; reinstated on the throne the House of Braganza; 
defeated in England the last hopes of the Stuarts, and finally died at the advanced age 
of eighty-two, at the battle of the Boyne, in 1690.” 
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He thought of what a changeful fate 
Had borne him from the land, 

Where frown’d his father’s castle gate,* 
High o’er the Rhenish strand, 


And plac’d before his opening view 
A realm where strangers bled, 
Where he, a leader, scareely knew 

The tongue of those he led! 


He looked upon his chequered life, 
From boyhood’s earliest time, 

Through scenes. of tumult and of strife 
Endur’d in every clime, 


To where the snows of eighty years 
Usurp'd the raven’s stand, 

And still the din was in his ears, 
The broad-sword in his hand ! 


He turn’d him to futurity, 
Beyond the ee 

But there a shadow from on high 
Hung o’er the heaps of slain ; 


And through the darkness of the cloud, 
The chief’s are glanee. 

Beheld, with winding-sheet and shroud, 
His fatal hour advance. 


He quail’d not, as he felt him near 
Th’ inevitable stroke, 

But dashing off one rising tear, 
Twas thus the old man spoke :-— 


“God of my fathers! death is nigh, 
My soul is not deceived ; 

My hour is come—and I would die 
The conqueror I have liv’d! 


“ For thee—for freedom have I stood, 
For both I fall to-day ; 

Give me but:victory for my blood, 
The price I gladly pay ! 


“ Forbid the future to restore 
A Stuart’s despotic gloom, 

Or that, by freemen dreaded more, 
The tyranny of Rome! 


“ From either curse let Erin freed, 
As prosperous ages run, 

Acknowledge what a glorious deed 
Upon this day was done!” 


* Schonberg, or the “the mount of beauty,” is one of the most magnificent of 
the many now ruinous castles that overhang the Rhine. It had been the residence 
of the chiefs of a noble family of that name, which existed as far back as the time 
of Charlemagne, and of which the Duke of Schomberg was a member. 
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He said—-fate granted half his prayer— 
His steed he straight bestrode, 

And fell—as on the routed rear 
Of James’s host he rode. 


He sleeps in a cathedral’s gloom* 
Amongst the mighty dead, 

And frequent, o’er his hallow’d tomb, 
Regardful pilgrims tread. 


The other half, though fate deny, 
We'll strive for, one and all, 

And, eee spirits nigh, 
We'll gain—or fighting fall ! 


ADVENA. 


* St. Patrick’s,in Dublin—A black marble slab, with the following inscription, is 
inserted in the wall above the tomb :— 

« Hic infra situm est corpus Frederici Ducis de Schonberg ad Bubindam occisi, 
A. D. 1690. 

Decanus et capitulum maximopere etiam atque etiam petierunt, ut haredes Ducis 
monumentum in memoriam parentis erigendum curarent. Sed postquam per epis- 
tolas, per amicos, diu ac sepe orando nil profecere ; hunc demum lapidem statuerunt 
saltem ut scias hospes ubinam terrarum ScHONBERGENSES cineres delitescunt. 
iz potuit fama virtutis apud alienos quam sanguinis proximitas apud suos— 

. 1731. 


TO THE GUMCISTUS. 


“ Sweet Cista, rival of the rosy dawn, 

Put forth her buds and grac’d the dewy lawn ;” 
Expanded all her infant charms to light, 

And flutter’d in the breeze, and bless’d the sight. 
But ah! too blooming was her transient grace, 
The blush was hectic that o’erspread her face : 
One fatal morn: beheld her beauties blow, 

No noon of health suceeeds,.no evening glow, 
Gay for that morn, a quick reverse she feels, 
The mid-day sun her t essence steals, 

A sad Ephemeron, she yields her breath, 

Gives to the winds her sweets, and sinks in death. 
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AN ORIGINAL LETTER OF EDMUND BURKE. 


1t is addressed to John Stewart Esq. Secretary to Warren Hastings, and afterwards 


Judge Advocate of Bengal. 


We are indebted to the kindness of C. Skinner, 


Esq. of Belfast, in whose possession it is, for permission to publish this interesting 
relic of one of the greatest Statesmen this kingdom has produced. 


Dear Sir,—“ I am heartily thankful 
to you for your very kind remembrance 
of me in every stage of your progress 
—the wines of the Cape, the canes of 
Bengal, every thing good in every 
place, revives your obliging disposition 
towards your friends. The wine is 
not yet arrived. Indeed that kind of 
wine, and in that quantity, is beyond 
the mark of patriotism, not endowed 
with a good fortune. You know that 
his worship, Alderman Wilkes, only 
gives Port in his Shreivalty Feasts ; 
Constantia is therefore a lady, much too 
highly bred to appear at my private 
table, though neither she nor any one 
else is too good for those who honour it 
with their company. I will, therefore, 
send your Constantia to a place where 
it will be rather better assorted, A 
good friend of yours, Lord Rocking- 
ham, shall have my portion ; and there 
I will drink your health in my own 
wine, and would continue to renew the 
toast, if it could be any way pleasing 
or useful to you, until your cane should 
be necessary to support me in my way 
home. Perhaps this was the typical 
meaning of the “wine and cane ?”— 
whatever it was, I am extremely ob- 
liged to you for both, and for the very 
sensible, friendly, and polite letters 
that accompanied them. Your coun- 
trymen may now fill their newspapers 
with as much abuse of me as they 
think proper ; I have abundant conso- 
lation in the friendship of one Scotch- 
man, who has more wit than their whole 
set, and the whole body of their Eng- 
lish allies along with them ; and who 
has so much good humour and good 
nature, as would make him agreeable 
and amiable, if he had no more genius 
than the rest of the corps. 

“T am sorry that the affairs of your 


masters are in such a strange state of 
derangement, Discord has chosen the 
India House for her temple, and I as- 
sure you her devotees are as zealous 
and enthusiastic as any bigots whatso- 
ever. The company is shaken to its 
foundations ; the unfortunate contest 
about superiors—the a debt, a lit- 
tle too lately divulged—the probable 
deficiency of dividend, both to the pro- 
prietors and the Exchequer—the fall 
of Stock, and the strange unmeaning 
hostility of the Court—all join to 
throw one of our most important con- 
cerns into the most perilous situation. 
These events have given a rude shock 
to our friend Sir G. Colebrook’s in- 
terest—that power is shaken, but it is 
not destroyed; and no other party 
that I can find is yet able to profit b 
the blow our friends have received. 
The list of chairs you see have been 
rejected by the Court of Directors— 
what list will be finally ratified by the 
general Court, I cannot guess. 

“ In the first scheme, no more than 
three superiors were proposed. Ge- 
neral Monkton and Mr. Stuart were 
intended by the chairs ; to them the 
did me the honour to add me, wit 
every circumstance of rank in the 
commission and in the office that could 
make it desirable. I was extremely 
sensible of the kindness of their inten- 
tions ; but things were so situated, 
both with regard to the Company’s 
affairs, and the government at home, as 
not to permit me to think of obeying 
their commands. Whoever goes, I 
wish him success ; his duty is difficult, 
but his exertion seems necessary—at 
least we think so here, where we en- 
tertain, perhaps erroneously, an opini- 
on, that there have been great mistakes 
and mis-management. City politics 
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you are abundantly supplied with in 
the newspapers. The Aldermen in 
that interest fought with some resolu- 
tion; but their retreat, if it does not 
cover some extraordinary design, was 
neither able nor reputable. Wilkes 
even losing the Mayoralty, is in some 


sort triumphant ; he lost his point but __ 


by one, even in the strongest hold of 
the enemy. It is odd to see how he 
drags some of your old friends after 
him. _ Townshend is now Mayor, made 
by Wilkes with the exception of the 
one, and against the will of the other. 
It is an odd sort of creation. By this 
means your old friend Lord Shelburne 
becomes master of the city one year at 
least. 

The partition of Poland is a subject 
worthy of your pen. To make a bam 
tition of Poland, formerly put. all 
rope in a ferment; now it has four 
kings, and all Europe is quiet. Sweden 
has taken an absolute monarch asa 
cure for scarcity of provisions, and an 
army surrounds the Diet to persuade 
the States to e to their unanimous 
resolution. ese are odd paradoxes, 


but two, great and pacific monarchs. at 
present keep these matters from being 


any thing worse than ridiculous to the 
rest of mankind. What effect their 
action, and our repose will produce, is 
not for me to divine. 

Permit me, before I bid you good- 
bye, to recommend to row rotection 
two of my friends in Bengal, the first 
is m tion and namesake, Walter 

e, a captain of Seapoys, I be- 
lieve that in seeing him, you will be of 
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use toa man of spirit and principle ; 
and I am sure you will oblige me ex- 
tremely. 

The next is one to whom you are no 
stranger, Emin, the Armenian. He is 
not with me, nor I dare say with you, 
the less a hero for being unfortunate. 
He has attempted great things, gone 
through infinite labours and infinite 
perils, and.is at.last where he set out, 
poor.and friendless in Bengal, i 
should not.be. It would be a.disgrace 
to his. nation, that a mam once counte- 
nanced by the first people in this king- 
dom as well as in Germany, should 
without any cause of his own, pass his 
decline of life in misery and contempt 
in an. English settlement... 1..know 
many think him an impostor, but I can 
bear witness to the truth of what he 
asserted, long before he attracted any 
part.of the publie notice ; and to the 
patience, integrity, and fortitude. with 
which he struggled to improve himself 
in all knowledge within his reach. ...His 
having served in. Germany, and.imvall 
the expeditions to the coast of France, 
gives him a title to the little fayour he 
asks—some respectable post im the 
Company's India troops... Be se good 
as to give him my humble service, and 
the enclosed, 

Mrs. Burke, my brother, and Mr.: W. 
Burke present their best complintents-; 
and believe, me, with great truth and 
affection, Dear Sir, 

« Your most obdt. humble servt. 
“ Epmunb: BuRKB, 
Beconsfield, Oct. 30, 1772.” 
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“ Of all the powers in nature,” says 
Lord Bacon, “heat is the chief, both 
in the frame of nature and in the works 
of art; heat and cold are the hands of 
nature.” And this opinion, to any one 
who has given his attention to observ- 
ing the constitution of nature and her 
various and continual son will 
not appear extravagant, t to the 

‘or superficial aan such a 
rank ‘may seem too exalted for this 
single agent ; and at the present time, 
when the researches of modern science 
have laid open to our view so many of 
the seerets of the universe, it may seem 
strange that an aphorism of one who 
lived but during the infancy of natural 
science should remain, its truth unques- 
tioned’ and ‘its importance undenied. 
For of all the imponderable physical 
agents which are appointed for carrying 
on'the course of nature there is none of 
such ount importance ; ‘we’ wit- 
ness the effects of heat in every pro- 
cess of nature ; we see its genial in- 
fluence exerted in the production of 
all those objects which serve for the 
converiience or luxury of man—the 
fruits of the earth—the flowers of the 
fields——the sparkling rivulet——the 
mighty ocean are all dependant on 
this agent for their production or 
utility to man; without it existence 
would be impossible for beings orga- 
nized as the present inhabitants of the 
world are ; we see that where its in- 
fluence is withdrawn, vegetation al- 
together ceases, animal life is extinct, 
and the mighty ocean itself is chained 
by eternal frost. 

Nor is it less necessary to man, as 
an artificial, than as a’ natural agent—in 
all the conveniencies and luxuries of 
life we behold its importance; by its 
agency has man been enabled to add 
to his power and multiply his resources 
almost to an infinite degree. By means 
of the steam engine he is no longer 


* Treatise on Heat, by the Rev. D. 
London, 1833, 
Vot, I. 


the sport of winds and waves—no 
longer dependant on animal strength for 
the performance of his wishes ; he has 
uired means of conveyance which 
enable him to vie in speed with the 
tenants of the air, and acquired powers 
which have increased ‘the available 
population, as if there had been a’ new 
creation of human strength. “ Fire, 
flood, and earth are the vassals of his 
will ;” but it is to the first of these that 
he owes his mastery over the other éle- 
ments. ‘Such is the agent to which wé 
would direct the attention of our tea- 
ders, as there are very few who are in 
any degree inted with its theore- 
tical applications, though’ its practical 
usés’ are Continually before them, or 
who havé any clear or definite notions 
relative ‘to its nature and propertiés— 
ignorant alike of the investigations of 
some of ‘the greatest philosophers of 
our times, ‘and ‘of the great ‘practical 
results which have rewardéd their la- 
bours ; this inattention to a ‘most 
important branch of physi¢al know- 
] has chiefly arisen from its bei 
generally considered merely as a branc 
of élementary chemistry, to which it 
no more Pam belongs, than élec- 
tricity and Tight do, ‘but with which it 
has generally been studied, as its most 
important laws are disclosed to us by 
chemistry, and have been investigated 
by cultivators of that branch of science ; 
and also from the fact, that the only 
treatises on heat were those given in 
works on chemistry, no separate gene- 
ral treatise having appeared on this 
subject until the present, with the ex- 
ception of the admirable article on 
heat, by the Rev. F. Lunn, of Cam- 
bridge, in the Encyclopedia Metro- 
politana, which, from the form under 
which it was published, cannot be look- 
ed upon as calculated for general use ; 
however, Dr. Lardner hus in his pre- 
sent work, supplied the deficiency and 
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given us an excellent compilation con- 
taining allthe principal facts requisite 
to be known relative to this most in- 
teresting subject. 

We shall, in the following pages, 
endeavour to give a concise view of 
a few of the principal phenomena of 
heat, and to explain, in as popular a way 
as can be done, the causes which pro- 
duce them. But before we proceed to 
this part of our subject, we would take a 
brief view of the history of heat, which, 
among heathen nations, from its great 
importance in nature, was considered 
as worthy the patronage of parti- 
cular deities, “a Vesta and Vulcan 
were supposed to be, the former—the 
divinity of heat, as a natural, the latter 
as an artificial agent ; and though from 
the continual presence and utility of 
fire in all the processes of art and 
nature, it wuni be probable that a 
people who deified their very vices, 
and placed among their gods the per- 
sonifications of their crimes, should 
also establish deities to represent that 
agent ; yet it seems extraordinary the 
opinions which were held of its efficacy 
as a means of purification in all their 
sacrifices, and in many of the cere- 
monials of their religion, unless we sup- 
pose their acquaintance with those 
nations, whose ceremonies had received 
the sanction of divinity itself. Among 
the philosophers of those days, the 
opinions respecting heat were as crude 
and ill-defined as most of their opinions 
relative to the different branches of 
natural knowledge, and it is not sur- 
prising that those, who would reduce 
all natural objects to four elementary 
substances should suppose that heat 
was one of the chief of these ; some 
of them even going so far as to assert, 
that fire was the origin or first prin- 
ciple of all things—that by its extinc- 
tion it produced earth or ashes—that 
these ashes conceived or collected 
moisture, whence there ensued a flood 
of water, which again emitted air, and 
that therefore fire was the elemental 
nature of all things.* 

Such were the popular and scientific 
notions which obtained, relative to 
heat, even ’till very lately, as the al- 
chemists, who were the first investi- 
gators of the real constitution of 
nature were too submissive servants of 
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the Aristotelian doctrines to ques- 
tion opinions, which bore the sanction 
of his disciples, they were content to 
regard heat as one of the principal 
means of performing the “great work ;” 
and though continually conversant 
with its effects, they made no attempt 
to investigate its properties, nor to 
establish the laws that regulate its 
operations ; nor would any advance 
have been probably made in this sub- 
ject, had not Lord Bacon, amongst his 
many other labours for the advance- 
ment of knowledge, also applied his 
mind to the investigation of the nature 
of heat ; his “ Method of discovering 
forms in the example of the form of 
heat” in the Novum Organum will 
ever remain a perpetual monument of 
his genius and penetration. In this 
short sketch he gave suggestions which 
served to place this part of physical 
knowledge on its present advanced 
and eminent position ; and when we 
consider the mass of error he had to 
combat, we are astonished at that 
acuteness of mind which enabled him 
to lay a foundation, which it has re- 
quired ages to perfect. It was not how- 
ever immediately that his suggestions 
were acted on; and it is only within 
our own times that investigations were 
entered into, which reduced the ab- 
struse and complicated phenomena of 
heat to the rank of the physical 
sciences. And it is with the great 
names of Black, Watt, Davy, and 
Leslie, that we connect all the dis- 
coveries in a branch of natural know- 
ledge, which, though it has not ele- 
vated its investigators to the same rank 
as mental philosophers with Newton and 
La Place, has yet given them greater 
practical rank as the real founders of 
Great Britain’s power and wealth. 
Theterm heat is generally used intwo 
significations, either to express the 
cause by which a certain sensation is 
produced, or to signify the sensation 
itself. We say that we feel heat from 
a fire, when we only mean that the 
sensation of heat is produced in us ; 
and in this sense is the word heat ge- 
nerally employed ; the confusion aris- 
ing from using the same word to ex- 
press two distinct ideas, has induced 
many writers to make use of the word 
caloric to express the cause of heat 


* Vide History of Natural Philosophy, Bacon’s Works, vol. 12, 
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distinct from the sensation, or repre- 
sent what may be deemed the matter 
of heat ; but as no material confusion 
results from the use of the word heat, 
we shall continue to employ it, meaning 
“that cause, whatever it may be, which 
produces in us the peculiar sensation 
of heat or warmth.” Respecting the 
nature of heat, many opinions have 
been held ; the most common is, that 
heat is an imponderable substance 
and consists of material particles, 
which combine with all known bodies, 
and may, under certain circumstances, 
be separated from these and produce 
in us the sensation of heat; of the 
other opinions—that heat is not a ma- 
terial substance, but merely a quality 
of matter, and that matter exhibits 
heat by a vibratory motion excited in 
its particles, or by the vibrations of a 
fluid which pervades all space—it is not 
our present purpose to enter on the 
consideration : each has had its power- 
ful advocates, and like the theories re- 
lative to light, there are phenomena 
which are inexplicable by either the 
material or vibratory hypothesis se- 
perately, and which have been trium- 
phantly referred to as crucial expe- 
riments, by the supporters of each 
hypothesis ; and as there seems to be 
at present no final decision on the 
merits of either, we shall, adopting the 
first as the most simple and most easily 
understood, proceed to consider a few 
of the principal facts given us in Dr. 
Lardner’s most interesting volume. 

If we place one hand on a piece of 
paper or woollen cloth, and the other 
ona piece of metal, we would be im- 
mediately induced to believe from the 
sensation of cold produced by touching 
the metal that the latter was much 
colder than the paper or wool ; now 
that such is not the case must be evi- 
dent if these substances have been ex- 
posed tothesame temperature under the 
same circumstances, by which they will 
have acquired the same quantity of heat ; 
whence then does this sensation of 
cold arise? why is it that our senses 
are deceived? The answer is at once 
afforded by the fact, that heat is con- 
veyed or conducted with different ve- 
locities by different substances. When 
the warm hand is placed on a piece of 
metal or stone, these produce immedi- 
ately in the hand the sense of cold by 
carrying off the heat of the hand im- 
mediately, while if we touch a piece 
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of paper or wool, these from their slow 
conducting power carry away little or 
none of the heat of the hand; hence 
it is that different articles of clothing 
seem to possess different quantities of 
heat, linen always feeling colder than 
silken cloaths, and these colder than 
woollen, when in fact under the same 
circumstances, they all have the same 
degree of heat. 

Nowifwe wish to prove by experiment 
that this is the fact, and that heat pas- 
ses more slowly through some bodies 
than through others, we may easily sa- 
tisty ourselves by very simple means ; 
if we take a number of rods, of glass, 
wood, and different metals, and having 
coated these with wax, apply heat to 
the ends, we shall find that the wax is 
very quickly melted from the metallic 
rods, very slowly from the glass, and 
that a great length of time will elapse, 
before the wax is melted from the piece 
of wood, proving that heat passes 
through these ditterent substances with 
ditferent degrees of velocity. And we 
may remark, that in general, the con- 
ducting power is directly proportioned 
to the density of the substance; the 
metals being the best conductors of 
heat, next vitrified substances, then 
woods, and lastly wool, silk, and down, 
which are the worst conductors of 
heat of all solid substances. Of all 
the metals silver is found to be the best 
conductor of heat, consequently we 
find that when boiling water is poured 
into a silver tea-pot, it becomes imme- 
diately so hot that the hand can not 
be placed on the outside, and it is 
therefore necessary to have the handle 
made of wood, which being a bad con- 
ductor of heat, no inconvenience is felt 
from holding it in the hand ;: silver 
spoons also when immersed in a hot li- 
quid. become immediately heated from 
the same cause, while a piece of wood 
or glass may be held without difficulty 
after having been immersed ina hot 
fluid. 

We extract the following interesting 
particulars relative to this subject from 
the 13th chapter of Dr. Lardner’s 
treatise. 

“ The covering of wool and feathers, 
which nature has provided for the infe- 
rior classes of animals, has a property 
of conducting heat very imperfectly ; 
and hence it has the effect of keeping 
the body cool in hot weather, and warm 
in cold weather. The heat which is 
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produced by powers provided in the 
animal, economy within the body has a 
tendency, when in a cold atmosphere, 
to escape faster than it. is generated ; 
the covering, been a non-conductor, 
intercepts it, and keeps it confined. 

“ Man is endowed with faculties 
which enable him to fabricate for him- 
self covering similar to that with which 
nature has provided other animals. 
Clothes are, generally, composed of 
some light non-conducting substances, 
which protect the body from the incle- 
ment heat or cold of the external air. 
In summer, clothing keeps the body 
cool; and in winter, warm. Woollen 
substances are worse conductors than 
those composed of cotton or linen. A 
flannel shirt more effectually intercepts 
heat.than.a linen or a cotton-one : and, 
whether in warm or in cold climates, 
attain the end of clothing more effec- 


« if we would preserve ice from 
melting, the most effectual means would 
be to wrap it in blankets, which would 
retard. for a long time the approach of 
heat to it from any external source. 

“ Glass and porcelain. are slow con- 
ductors of heat; and hence my be ex- 


plained the fact, that vessels formed of 
this material are frequently broken by 
suddenly introducing boiling water into 


them. Ifa small quantity of boiling 
water be poured into a thick glass 
tumbler, the bottem, with which the 
water first.comes into contact, is: sud- 
denly heated, and it expands; but the 
heat, passing very slowly through it, 
fails to affect the upper part of the 
vessel, which, therefore, undergoes no 
corresponding expansion : ‘the lower 
parts.enlarging, while the upper part 
remains unaltered, a crack is produced, 
which detaches the bottom of the 
tumbler fromthe upper part of it. 

« In the, construction of an icehouse, 
the walls, reof, and: floor should be sur- 
rounded, with some substance which 
conduets heat imperfectly. A lining 
of, straw matting, or of woollen blan- 
kets, will answer this purpose. Air 
being a bad conductor of heat, the 
building is sometimes constructed with 
double walls, having a space between 
them. The ice is thus surrounded by 
a wall of air as it were, which is, in a 
great degree, impenetrable by heat, 

revided no other source of radiation 
present, Furnaces intended to heat 
apartments should be surrounded with 
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non-conducting substances, to prevent 
the waste of heat. 

“ When wine-coolers are formed of 
a double casing, the space between 
may be filled with some non-conducting 
substance, such as powdered charcoal, 
or wool; or it may be left merely filled 
with air.” 

We see, therefore, the reason why 
mankind, without any knowledge of 
the theory of heat, have adopted parti- 
cular kinds of clothing to protect them- 
selves against the inclemency of the 
weather, and why the Allwise Provi- 
dence has varied the coverings of ani- 
mals in different parts of the. globe, 
giving to those of the arctic regions the 
close and soft fur, while the inhabitants 
of the torrid districts of the globe have 
no covering but of loose straggling 
hair ; the covering of each being ac- 
curatély adapted to the circumstances 
under which they are placed. 

We have now seen that heat enters 
into different substances, and passes 
through them with different degrees of 
celerity,that metals are the best conduct- 
ors or carriers of heat, and that wood, 
wool, and down are the worst. Now 
there is a circumstance attendant on the 
entrance of heat into different bodies 
which next deserves our attention, and 
is of great practical importance, as will 
appear from a consideration of its ef- 
fects, and this is, that the shape of those 
bodies into which heat enters is altered, 
or in other words, that heat in general 
expands those bodies with which iteom- 
bines, If we fill a vessel completely 
with water and place it on the fire, we 
find that as the water gets heated it 
expands and overflows the vessel. in 
which. it is' placed ; if we half fill a 
tight bag with air, a bladder for exam- 
ple, and hold it before the fire, the air 
will,.on being heated, expand so much 
as-to completely fill the bag; if a bar 
of metal be fixed between two points 
and heated, it will either be bent out 
of shape or force away the obstacles by 
which it is confined. Nowall these ef- 
fects arise from the expansion of these 
bodies by heat; which do not all ex- 
pand in an equal degree, airs expand- 
ing more than fluids, and fluids more 
than solids; all of which have differ- 
ent degrees of expansibility, metals 
being expanded more by heat than 
wood or glass; or in general those 
solids which are good conductors being 
more altered in their dimensions than 
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those which are bad conductors of heat. 
We cannot enter minutely into the 
various phenomena attendant ‘on the 
dilation of solids, nor consider the va- 
rious .apparent exceptions to the laws 
of expansion by heat and contraction 
by cold. We will content ourselves, 
therefore, with giving the following 
quotations from Dn Lardner’s book, 
relative to some of the consequences 
of this law:— 

“ The result of the reasoning and 
experiments explained in the present 
chapter, shows that the solid bodies by 
which we are surrounded are continu- 
ally undergoing ch of bulk with 
all the vicissitudes of temperature to 
which they are exposed. When the 
weather is cool, they shrink and con- 
tract their dimensions. On the other 
hand, when the temperature of the 
weather increases, their dimensions be- 
come enlarged ; and these effects take 
place in different degrees in bodies 
eomposed of different materials, Thus, 
one metal will expand and contract 
more than another, and metals in ge- 
neral will expand and contract more 
than other solids. 

* If hot water be poured into.a glass 
with a round bottom, the expansion 
produced by the heat of the water will 
‘eause the bottom of the glass to en- 
large, while the sides, which are’ not 
heated, retain their former dimensions; 
and, consequently, if the heat be suffi- 
ciently intense, the bottom’ will \ be 
forced from the sides; and a crack or 
flaw will suround that part of the glass 
by which the sides are united with the 
bottom. If, however, the glass be 
previously washed with. a little warm 
water, so that the whole is gradually 


heated, and, therefore gradually ex- which 


panded, then the hot’ water may be 
poured in without danger ; «because, 
although the bottom will expand as be- 
fore, yet the sides also enlarge, and the 
whole vessel undergoes a similar change 
of bulk. 

“ When the stopper of a decanter 
becomes fixed in so tight that'it cannot 
be removed without danger of fracture, 
it may be removed by a method derived 
from the property of — here 
explained. Let a cloth dipped in hot 
water be wrapped round the neck of 
the decanter so as to heat the glass of 
the neck ; it will expand, and increase 
its dimensions; meanwhile, the: heat 
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not having reached the stopper, it will 
retain its former dimensions, and, con- 
sequently, will become loose ‘in the de- 
canter, and may be easily withdrawn. 
If the. neck of the decanter be thiek 
it will be necessary to maintain the a 
plication of heat to it for a considerable 
time to accomplish this, because heat 
penetrates glass very slowly, it being 
one of the worst conductors. 

“ Vats, tubs, barrels, and similar ves- 
sels, formed of staves .of wood, are 
bound together by iron hoops: which 
surround them. If these hoops be put 
upon the vessel when highly heated, 
and then be cooled, they will contract 
so: as to draw together the staves with 
irresistible force. 

- The a is used to fasten 

e tires of the wheels of carriages. 
The hoop of Iron by which the wheel is 
surrounded, is constructed soas exact! 
to fit the wheel when it is nearly red- 
hot. . It this: state it is’ placed on the 
wheel, and then cooled ; it undergoes 
a sudden contraction, and thus strongly 
binds the fellies upon the spokes. 

“ When ornamental furniture is in- 
laid with metal, care should be taken 
to provide some means for allowing the 
metal to expand, since its dilatability 
is consid ~—y greater than that of the 
wood in which it is inlaid. Inattention 
to this circumstance frequently causes 
the inlaid metal to start from its seat, 
and this is particularly the case when it 
is-inlaid upon a curved surface, such as 
the back of a chair. The metal, being 
more dilatable than the wood, becomes, 
in a warm room, too large for the seat 
in which it is: inserted, and’ therefore 
starts out. 

“ In the systems of metallic pipes by 

ich water is conducted to great dis- 
tances for the supply of towns, and 
and other similar pu the changes 
of temperature at different seasons of 
year cause the lengths of the pipes to 
undergo such a change, that it is ne- 
cessary to place, at certain points along 
the line, pipes so constructed that they 
are capable of sliding one within ano- 
ther, in a manner similar to the joints 
of a telescope, in order to yield to the 
effects of these alternate contractions 
and delatations. 1f this provision were 
not made, the series of pipes woald 
necessarily break by the force with 
which it would contract or expand. 
Similar means are used for the same 
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purpose in all great structures of iron, 
such as bridges,‘and are called com- 
pensators.” 

“ The enormous power which solid 
bodies exert in dilating and contracting 
their dimensions by change of tempe- 
rature, will be seieeneel if we con- 
sider, that it must be equal to the me- 
chanical force necessary to produce 
similar effects in stretching or com- 
pressing them. Thus a bar of iron 

eated so as to increase its length by a 
quarter of an inch, would require a 
force to resist its increase of length 
equal to that which would be necessary, 
supposing it be maintained at the in- 
creased temperature, to reduce its 
length by compression a quarter of an 
inch. In like manner, a body in con- 
tracting by diminished temperature, 
exerts a force exactly equal to that 
which would be necessary to stretch it 
through the same space. 

This principle was beautifully ap- 

lied by M. Molard, some years ago, 
in Paris. The weight of the roof of 
the large gallery of the Conservatoire 
des Arts et Métiers pressed the sides 
outwards so asto endanger the building; 
and it was requisite to find means by 
which the wall should be propped so 
as to sustain the roof. M. Molard con- 
trived the following ingenious plan for 
the purpose. A series of strong iron 
bars were carried across the building 
from wall to wall, passing through holes 
in the walls, and were secured by nuts 
on the outside. In this state they 
would have been sufficient to have pre- 
vented the further separation of the 
walls by the weight of the roof, but it 
was desirable to restore the walls to 
their original state by drawing them to- 
gether. This was effected in the fol- 
lowing manner :—Alternate bars were 
heated by lamps fixed beneath them. 
They expanded ; and consequently the 
nuts, which were previously in contact 
with the walls, were no longer so. 
These nuts were then screwed up so as 
to be again in close contact with the 
walls. The lamps were withdrawn, and 
the bars now allowed to cool. In cool- 
ing they gradually contracted, and re- 
sumed their former dimensions; con- 
sequently the nuts, pressing against the 
walls, drew them together through a 
space equal to that through which they 
had been screwed up. Meanwhile the 
intermediate bars were heated and ex- 


anded, and the nuts screwed up as 
vefore. The lamps being again with- 
drawn, they contracted in cooling, and 
the walls were further drawn together. 
This process was continually repeated, 
until at length the walls were restored 
to their perpendicular position. The 
gallery may still be seen with the bars 
extending across it, and binding toge~- 
ther its walls. 

There is, however, an exception to 
this law of expansion by heat, and con- 
traction by cold, to which we would 
wish to advert, from its great import- 
ance in nature, and from the frequency 
with which the phenomena are presented 
to us, namely, that afforded by the freez-~ 
ing of water. This fluid does not 
obey the law of contraction by cold, 
after a certain limit has been arrived 
at; in other words, when it has been 
cooled to a certain point, it ceases to 
contract, and on being further cooled 
it expands, and continues to do so until 
it has been converted into ice. This 
curious fact was first ascertained by 
the celebrated Florentine Academi- 
cians, and an account of it was publish- 
ed in the Transactions of the Royal 
Society, in the year 1670; they ob- 
served, that when a vessel, containing 
water, was placed in a mixture of snow 
and salt (by which a great degree of 
cold is produced,) that the fluid ex- 
panded and rose in the neck of the 
vessel ; these experiments were re- 
peated by De Luc, who ascertained 
that at about the temperature of 40° 
water attains its greatest density, and 
that any further degree of cold expands 
it. The importance of this circumstance 
will be apparent when we consider, 
that if ice were heavier than water, 
seas and lakes would be rendered solid 
by cold, and therefore unfit for ani- 
mal life ; but by this beautiful adapta- 
tion of nature to the wants of all her 
creatures, neither the extremes of heat, 
or cold of the external air can ever 
penetrate farther than the surface of 
masses of water ; and the truth of this 
law of nature, is also fully established 
by the fact, that during the most in- 
tense cold the lower parts of the sea or 
of lakes is never more than 40°. That 
water expands during the process of 
congelation has, probably, been fre- 
quently observed by most of our rea- 

ers; water is frequently, during 
severe frosts, congealed in. the water- 
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bottles in our bed-rooms, by which 
they are broken ; the paving-stones in 
the street are frequently displaced bythe 
water freezing beneath them ; the water- 
pipes are also sometimes burst during 
severe frost ; in alpine countries trees 
are often split by the freezing of the 
sap during the cold of winter. The 
force with which water expands was 
also exemplified by the Florentine 
academicians, who filled with water a 
small brass globe of sufficient strength 
to endure a force of 27,270lbs. with- 
out bursting ; and yet so great is the 
expansive force of water, that it was 
burst during the congelation of water 
in it; the same experiment was made 
by Major Williams at Quebec in dif- 
ferent manner ; he filled a bomb-shell 
with water and placed in the opening 
of it an iron plug of 3lbs. weight, and 
on congealing the water, the plug was 
projected from the shell the distance 
of 415 feet ; which experimentsare quite 
conclusive as to immense force with 
which water expands during its con- 
gelation ; we also see a reason why 
the ground appears soft and spongy 
after severe frost has been followed by 
a thaw, because during the frost the 
particles of water contained in the 
earth are frozen and expanded with 
great force, thereby increasing the dis- 
tance between the particles of clay. 
Having given a short view of some 
of the appearances attendant on the 
passage of heat through bodies, we 
shall now proceed to a different part of 
our subject, and consider the pheno- 
mena attendant on the reflection and 
radiation of heat: There are few of 
our readers who have not seen the tin 
reflectors which are in common use in 
most kitchens, and which serve the 
double purpose of protecting the heat 
from the current of cold air which is 
flowing towards the fire, and of re- 
flecting the heat of the fire, which 
would be lost by passing into the room, 
upon the meat. Now we have taken 
this as the most familiar example that 
presents itself of the reflection of heat, 
and to explain it more fully let us sup- 
pose that heat consists of a number of 
small spherical particles emitted from a 
heated body, each of these issuing with 
an almost infinite velocity strikes al 
substance placed before it, into whie 
it either enters and combines, or is 
thrown off or reflected, exactly in a si- 
milar manner to what takes place when 
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we throw any spherical body, as a mar- 
ble or a grain of shot. against an even 
surface ; if it be thrown obliquely 
against that surface, it will rebound in 
an oblique direction, the reverse of that 
by which it came, if it be thrown per- 
pendicularly, it will rebound to that 
point from which it has been thrown— 
Now heat is found to obey all the laws 
of light, we have observed above that 
it is reflected from polished surfaces as 
light is, and it is also found that heat is 
refracted though in a less degree than 
light is. Now that heat is reflected from 
polished surfaces, we can easily prove by 
placing before a hot tire a polished me- 
tallic surface, as a silver tea-pot, or a 
sheet of tin, and a piece of wood ; and 
we shall find, that when the wood has 
become very hot, the polished metal 
will have hardly acquired any degree 
of heat, which arises from the polished 
metal’s having reflected or turned away 
all the heat which fell upon it, while 
the piece of wood has absorbed this 
heat. Now if we place before the fire 
a number of substances with their sur- 
faces of various colours, or in different 
states, we shall find that these will ab- 
sorb a different quantity during the 
same space of time. That which has its 
surface polished will absorb little or no 
heat, a white surface will absorb less 
than coloured surfaces, and a black will 
absorb the greatest quantity of heat. 
This experiment was first made by 
placing on the surface of snow exposed 
to the sun pieces of linen cloth of dif- 
ferent colours ; it was found after the 
lapse of a short space of time, that the 
snow had hardly melted under the 
white piece of cloth, but that under 
the black it had melted so much that 
the cloth had sunk several inches in 
the snow ; the same experiment may 
be more easily tried by taking several 
metallic plates, and by having one po- 
lished andthe others variously coloured 
and by coating the uncoloured sides 
with wax, and holding before a fire the 
coloured sides ; it will be found that 
the wax will melt immediately from the 
plate with the blackened surface, next 
from the plate with the reddened sur- 
face, and lastly from that with the white 
surface ; from the plate the surface of 
which is polished, it will not melt fora 
very considerable time, owing to the 
perfect reflecting nature of the surface. 

When we sit opposite a fire, or hold 
our hands near a heated body, either 
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above, below, or at the side of it, we 
perceive the sensation of heat. It is 
evident this heat is given off in all di- 
rections, and from.its being emitted in 
rays or right lines, it is termed radient 
heat ; and as the phenomena attendant 
on it are of continual occurrence, and 
of great importance as the causes of 
many interesting natural ——— 
when taken in connection with what we 
have just stated relative to the reflec- 
tion and absorption of heat, we shall 
enter as minutely as our limits permit 
us into this part of our subject. We 
have mentioned above, in speaking of 
the different powers of different sur- 
faces to absorb heat, that polished sur- 
faces possess this power in the least 
degree, that blackened surfaces are the 
best absorbers of heat, and that rough- 
ened and coloured surfaces posses this 

uality in intermediate degrees. Now 
this assertion is equally true with res- 
pect to their powers of giving off or 
radiating heat; polished surfaces are 
the worst, and blackened surfaces the 
best radiators of heat. The truth of 
this assertion was fully proved by the 
late Sir John Leslie, in his researches 
relative to the nature of heat, by a 


series of the most ee 


experiments, of which we shall give a 
short sketch. He provided a number 
of vessels of the same materials, equal 
in size, and similar in every respect, 
but that the surfaces of each were in 
different states; the surface of one 
being blackened, of another, polished, 
of a third roughened, and of a fourth, 
whitened: into each of these was 
poured an equal quantity of boiling 
water, and they were all placed in 
similar situations for some time ; and 
on examination of the water in these 
vessels it was found that the water in 
the blackened vessel had cooled much 
more than the whitened, the whitened 
had cooled more than the roughened, 
and the latter more than the polished ; 
which proved that this surface was the 
worst, and the blackened surface the 
best radiator of heat. He also con- 
trived to shew the actual heat given off 
from each surface, by taking a lange 
cubical vessel with four sides of equal 
size, the surface of each of these a 
in different states, viz :——polished, 
roughened, whitened, and blackened ; 
this vesse] was placed before a metallic 
concave mirror, 80 arranged as to reflect 
all the heat which fell upon it on a de- 
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cate instrument constructed by him, 
for shewing small differences of 
temperature, and which he named a 
differential thermometer. Now when 
this vessel was filled with hot water 
and the polished side was placed op- 
posite the mirror, it was found that the 
quantity of heat given off was very 
small, but that when the blackened 
surface was placed opposite the mirror, 
there was a considerable encrease of 
heat in the focus of the mirror; the 
rough and white surfaces gave off less 
than the black, and more than the 
polished surface ; these experiments 
satisfactorily proving that they have 
different powers of giving off or radi- 
ing different quantities of heat. 

aving given the above short sketch 
of this branch of our subject, which is 
necessarily in many respects imperfect, 
we shall now extract from Dr. Lardner’s 

ise, an account of some familiar 
facts, which are easily explicable by 
reference to the theories of radiation 
and absorption. 

“ Vessels intended to contain a liquid 
at a higher temperature than the sur- 
rounding medium, and to keep that 
liquid as long as possible at the highest 
temperature, should be constructed of 
materials which are the worst radiators 
of heat. ‘Thus, tea-urns, and tea-pots, 
are best adapted for their purpose 
when constructed of polished. metal, 
and worst when constructed of black 
porcelain. A black poreelain tea-pot 
is the worst conceivable material for 
that vessel, for both its material and 
colour are good radiators of heat, and 
the liquid — in a. cools oe 
greatest ible idity. e 
other ie’ bright ‘metal tea-pot is 
best for the , because 
it is the worst radiator of heat, and, 
therefore, cools as slowly as possible. 
A polished silver or brass tea-urn is 
better adapted to retain the heat of the 
water than one of a dull brown colour, 
such as is most commonly used. 

“A tin kettle retains the heat of 
water boiled in it more effectually if it 
be kept clean and polished than if it 
be allowed to collect the smoke and 
soot, to which it is exposed from the 
action of the fire. When coated with 
this, its surface becomes rough and 
black, and is a powerful r of 
heat. 


“A set of polished fire-irons may 
remain for a long time in front of a hot 
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fice without receiving from: it- any in- 
crease. of temperature beyond that.of 
the.chamber, because the heat radiated 
by the fire is all reflected bythe polished 
surface of the irons, and none of: it is 
absorbed ; but, if a set of rough, un- 
polished irons were similarly placed 
they would speedily become hot, so that 
they could not be used without incon- 
venience... The polish of fire-irons is, 
therefore, not merely a matter of orna- 
ment, but of use and convenience. ‘The 
roughy, unpolished poker, . sometimes 
used.in:a kitchen, soon becomes so hot 
that.it cannot be held without; pain. 

. Arclose stove, intended to warm 
an apartment, should not have a polished 
surface, for in that case it is one of the 
worst radiators of heat, and nothing 
could be contrived more unfit for the 
purpose to which it is applied. On-the 
other hand, a rough, unpolished surface 
of cast. iron is favourable to radiation, 
anda fire in such a stove will always 
produce a more powerful effect. 

“A metal helmet and cuirass, worn 
by, some of.our regiments of cavalry, is 
acooler dress than might~be at first 
imagined,, The polished metal being 
nearly a perfect reflector of heat,throws 
off. the rays of the sun, and is incapable 
being raised to an inconvenient temper- 
ature.,.; [ts temperature is. much less 
inereased by the influence of the sun 
than that of common clothing. 

« The, polished surfaces of different 
parts of the steam engine, especially 
of the eylinder, is not matter of mere 
ornament, but of essential utility. A 
rough .metal surface woud be a much 
better radiator of heat than the polished 
surface, and if rust were collected on 
it, its..radiating power would -be still 
further increased, and the steam con- 
tained in it would be more exposed. to 
condensation by loss of heat, 

* It may be frequently observed, 
that a. deposition of moisture has taken 
place on. the interior surface .of the 
panes of glass of a chamber window on 
& morning which succeeds a eold night. 
The temperature of the external. air 
during the night being colder than the 
atmosphere of the chamber, it com- 
maunicates its temperature to the exter- 
nal surface of the glass, and this. is 
transmitted to the interior surface, which 
is exposed to the atmosphere of the 
room, .This atmosphere is always more 
or less charged with vapour, and. the 
ae of ee internal surface of the glass, 

OL, 
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acting on the air in contact with it,. re- 
duces its-temperature below the point 
of saturation, and a, condensation of 
vapour takes place on the surface of the 
panes, which is observed by a-copious 
deposition of moisture in the morning. 
If the temperature of the external air 
be at.or below the freezing point, this 
deposition will form a rough coating of 
ice on the pane. Let a small piece of 
tin foil be fixed on a part of the exte- 
rior surface of one pane of the window 
in the evening, and let another piece 
of, tin foil. be fixed on. a part of the 
inéerior surface of another pane. In the 
morning it will be found that that part 
of the interior surface which is.opposite 
to the external foil will be nearly free 
from ive, while every other. part of the 
same. pane will be thickly covered with 
it, On the contrary, it. will be,found 
that the surface of the internal tin foil 
will be more thickly covered with -ice 
than any other part of the glass, These 
ettects are easily explained by the prin- 
ciple of radiation. When the tin foil 
is placed on the exterior surface it re- 
flects the heat which strikes on the 
exterior surface, and protects that part 
of, the glass which is covered from its 
action. The heat radiated fromthe 
objects.in the room striking on the sur- 
face of the glass, penetrates it, and 
encountering the tin foil attached to 
the exterior. surface, is reflected -by..it 
through the dimensions of .the .glass, 
and its escape into the external atmos- 
phere: is intercepted; the portion of 
the glass, therefore, covered by the tin 
foil,is, in this case, subject.to.the action 
of the heat radiated from the chamber, 
but protected from the action of the 
external -heat, The. temperature, of 
that part of the glass is therefore, less 
depressed. by the effects of the exter; 
RH atmosphere than the temperature 
of those parts which are not;covered b 
the tin foil. Now, glass being,.as wi 
appear hereafter, a bad conductor of 
heat, the temperature of .that part 0 
posite to the tin foil does-not immedi 
ately affect the remainder of the pane, 
and, consequently, we find that, while 
the remainder of the interior surface of 
pane is_thickly covered with ice, the 
portion opposite the tin foil. is compar 
ratively free from it. On the contrary, 
when the tin foil is placed on the inter- 
nal surface, it reflects powerfully the 
heat radiated from the objects .in the 
room, while it admits through the di- 
4F 
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mensions of the glass, the heat pro- 
ceeding from the external atmosphere. 
The portion of the glass, therefore, 
covered by the tin foil, becomes colder 
than any other part of the pane, and 
the tin foil itself receives the same tem- 
perature, which is not reduced by the 
effect of the radiation of objects in the 
room, because the tin foil itself is a 
good reflector of heat, and a bad ab- 
sorber. Hence the tin foil presents a 
colder surface to the atmosphere of the 
room than any other part of the sur- 
face of the pane, anid, consequently, 
receives a more abundant deposition of 
ice. 
If a body, which is a good radiator 
of heat, be exposed in a situation where 
other good radiators are not present, it 
will have a tendency to fall in its tem- 
perature below the temperature of the 
surrounding medium ; because, in this 
case, while it loses heat by its own 
radiation, its absorbing power is not 
satisfied by a corresponding supply of 
heat from other objects. A clear sky, 
in the absence of the sun, has weatoaly 
any sensible radiation of heat : if, there- 
fore, a good radiator be exposed to the 
aspect of an unclouded firmament at 
night, it will lose heat considerably by 
its own radiation, and will receive no 
corresponding portion from the radi- 
ation of the firmament to repair this 
loss, and its temperature consequently 
will fall. 
“A curious experiment made by 
Dufay affords a striking illustration of 
this fact. He exposed a glass cup, 
placed in a silver basin, to the atmos- 
»here during a cold night, and he found 
in the morning a copious deposition of 
moisture on the glass, while the silver 
vessel remained perfectly dry. He 
next reversed the experiment, and ex- 
posed a silver cup in a glass basin. The 
result was the same: the glass was still 
covered with moisture, and the metal 
free from it. Now metal is a bad radi- 
ator of heat, and, consequently, has a 
tendency to preserve its temperature. 
Glass is a much better radiator, and has, 
therefore % tendency to lose its tempe- 
rature. ‘These vessels being exposed 
io the aspect of a clear sky, received 
no considerable rays of heat to supply 
the loss sustained by their radiation. 
This loss in the metal was inconsidera- 
ble; and, therefore, it maintained its 
temperature nearly or altogether equal 
to that of the air; the glass, however, 





radiating more abundantly, and absorb- 
ing little, suffers a depression of tem- 
perature. The glass, therefore, pre- 
sented a cold surface to the air conti- 
guous to it, and reduced the tempera- 
ture of that air, until it attained that 
temperature at which it was below a 
state of saturation with respect to the 
vapour with which it was charged; a 
deposition of vapour, therefore took 
place on the glass.” 

This observation of Dufay was 
attended with no practical result, but 
was considered as merely an_ inter- 
esting experiment, until Dr. Well’s 
attention was drawn to it; and he 
perceived in it a foundation for ex- 
plaining the mode in which dew is 
formed. ‘The vulgar notion relative to 
the formation of dew is, that moisture 
is deposited from the air in consequence 
of the coldness of night, which was 
the opinion held by Aristotle, who also 
remarks that it cokdons appears but on 
clear nights. Now the fallacy of this 
mode of explanation will be sulficientiy 
apparent if we consider that the cause 
of the deposition of moisture on any 
substance, must arise from a difference 
between its temperature and that of the 
adjacent air: when a glass of cold water 
is brought into a room, it must have 
been often remarked that its surface is 
covered immediately with moisture, 
but if the water be- warm, no such 
deposition takes place. This fact 
alone is sufficient to prove that there 
could be no dew unless those sub- 
stances on which it is deposited were 
colder than the external air: now as 
they are freely exposed, how does it 
arise that they become colder than the 
adjacent air? Dr. Wells explained 
this most satisfactorily by a series of 
observations and experiments, by which 
he proved the formation of dew to arise 
from the radiation of heat from the sur- 
face of the earth. He observed that 
dew is deposited only during clear 
nights, when there are no clouds inter- 
aa to ee the radiation of the 

eat into free space, or to reflect back 
the heat given off from the surface of 
the earth. On exposing substances 
whose radiating powers were different, 
to aclear and cloudless sky, he found 
that quantities of dew were deposited 
on each of them proportional to their 
several dispositions to give heat : when 
he exposed wool, wood, glass, metal, 
&c. he found that the metal acquired 
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the least dew, which accords with what 
we have stated relative to the radiating 
- power of metallic surfaces, and also 
serves to explain the experiment of 
Dufay, just mentioned, wherein the glass 
vessel was found covered with dew, 
while tke silver was quite free from 
moisture. The reason why it seldom 
freezes on cloudy nights, and that ge- 
nerally a clear moonlight, or bright 
starry night was formerly thought pro- 
ductive of cold, is therefore apparent 
from this admirable theory of Dr. Wells, 
who also observed that the temperature 
of the earth was sensibly raised by the 
interposition of clouds during a clear 
night,and immediately lowered on their 
pte away from that portion of the 

eavens over the place chosen as the 
subject of examination. We shall 
conclude this part of our subject by a 

uotation from Dr. Wells’ Essay rela- 
tive to the radiation of heat from the 
surface of the earth. 

“ I had often smiled in the pride of 
half knowledge at the means employed 
by. gardeners to protect plants from 
cold, as it appeared to me impossible 
that a thin mat, or any such flimsy co- 
vering could prevent them from attain- 
ing the temperature of the atmosphere, 
by which alone I thought them liable 
to be injured. But when I had learned 
that bodies on the surface of the earth 
became, during a still and serene night, 
colder than the atmosphere, by radiat- 
ing their heat to the heavens, I per- 
ceived immediately a just reason for the 
practice I had before deemed useless. 
Being desirous of acquiring some pre- 
cise information on this subject, I fixed 
perpendicularly in the earth of a grass 
plot, four small sticks, and over their 
upper extremities, which were six 
inches above the grass, and formed the 
sides of a square, whose sides were two 
feet long, I drew tightly a very thin 
cambric handkerchief. In this disposi- 
tion of things, therefore, nothing ex- 
isted to prevent the free passage of air 
from the exposed grass to that which 
was sheltered, except the four sticks, 
and there was no substance to radiate 
downwards except the cambric hand- 
kerchief.” On examination of the grass 
thus sheltered it was found to have ex- 
actly the same temperature as the ad- 
jacent air, while the ground unsheltered 
was found to be considerably colder, 
having given off its heat, which was not 
reflected back by any awning, as the 
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night chosen was clear and cloudless. 
Hence we see that the true object of 
covering tender plants during cold 
weather is not to prevent their suffering 
from the cold of the adjacent air, but 
to prevent the loss of heat by radiation. 
We also can now understand the rea- 
son why plants will be effectually = 
tected by snow, which prevents their 
attaining a lower temperature than 
freezing water, by protecting them from 
the effects of radiation. 

We shall conclude this short sketch 
of some of the phenomena of radia- 
tion by explaining the process of pro- 
curing ice in Bengal, in which upwards 
of three hundred persons are con- 
stantly employed. We wish to ob- 
serve that a different solution of the 

rocess was formerly given by Dr. 
lack ; but as it is now understood to 
depend on the same principle as the 
formation of dew, and has been satis- 
factorily accounted for by Dr. Wells, 
by the theory of radiation—we think 
it necessary to do more than merely 
advert to the former erroneous expla- 
nation. We shall extract Dr. Lard- 
ner’s aceount of the mode of its for- 
mation, 

“A position is selected where the 
ground is not exposed to the radiation 
of surrounding objects: a quantity of 
dry straw being strewed on the ground, 
water is placed in flat unvarnished 
earthen pans, so as to expose an exten- 
sive surface to the heavens; the straw 
being a bad conductor of heat, inter- 
cepts all supply of heat which the 
water might receive from the ground ; 
andthe porous nature of the pans allow- 
ing a portion of the water to penetrate 
them, produces a rapid evaporation, by 
which a considerable quantity of the 
heat of the water is carried off in the 
latent state with the vapour. At the 
same time, the surface of the water 
radiates heat upwards, while it receives 
no corresponding supp! MN from any other 
radiator above it. Thus heat is dis- 
missed by evaporation and radiation ; 
and, at the same time, there is no cor- 
responding supply received either from 
the earth below, or from the heavens 
above. The temperature of the water 
contained in the pans is thus gradually 
diminished, and at length attains the 
freezing point. In the morning the 
water is und frozen in the pans; it is 
then collected and placed in caves sur- 
rounded with straw, which being a bad 
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conductor of heat, prevents any com- 
munication of heat from without by 
which the ice might be liquefied. In 
this way ice may be preserved during 
the hottest seasons, for the purposes of 
use or luxury.* 

We have now considered a few of 
the subjects contained in Dr. Lardner’s 
most useful volume and regret that the 
nature of our publication has prevented 
our entering as minutely as we could 
wish into the several parts of it: we 
have been necessarily obliged to pass 
over very superficially even those 
branches of our subject of which we 
undertook the consideration, and to 
omit all notice of some of the most 
important subjects connected with this 
branch of science. We have not en- 
tered upon the subjects of specific heat 
which led to some of the most impor- 
tant improvements in the steam en- 
gine, nor evaporation, ebullition, or 
liquefaction: those who wish for infor- 
mation of these most useful and im- 
portant topics we refer to the seve- 
ral chapters of Dr. Lardner’s work, 
where they will find them explained 
clearly and perspicuously, without any 
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sacrifice of scientific accuracy, or that 
simplicity which is the object sought 
to be attained in all the volumes of the 
Cabinet Cyclopedia. If we might in- 
dulge the hope that the imperfect 
sketch here given of a part of this sub- 
ject was acceptable to our readers we 
would, at some future period, perhaps 
when the “ Dog Star rages,” consider 
that highly interesting phenomena af- 
forded by the cooling processes of 
nature. 

We must now conclude these few 
remarks on one of nature’s most active 
and necessary agents; one on which 
the very form of existence depends, as 
we find that heat regulates the state of 
all bodies, as the most solid may be 
rendered fluid or aeriform by great ad- 
ditions of heat, and vice versd, that all 
aeriform matter, by the abstraction of 
heat may be rendered liquid or solid, 
being thus led “ to regard heat as one 
of the great maintaining powers of the 
universe ; and to attach to all its laws 
and relations a degree of importance 
which may justly entitle them to the 
most assiduous enquiry.” 


* That the process of procuring ice at Bengal, does not depend solely on the cold 


produced by evaporation, as was supposed by Dr. Black, and has been assumed as the 
true explanation of Mr, Lunn in his treatise in the Encyclopedia Metropolitana, but 
on the reduction of temperature produced by radiation, will be quite evident, if we 
consider merely the facts detailed relative to the process; it is mentioned by Mr. 
Williams in his account of the formation of ice, that the nights on which it is pro- 
cured, are clear and calm, and that the straw on which the earthenware pans are 
placed must be quite dry ; now wind would encrease the evaporation, and wetting the 
straw would also diminish the temperature, if evaporation were the cause of the 
congelation ; it is consequently quite evident, that though evaporation may assist the 
process, yet that it is not at all a principal cause of the production of the ice. 
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FAMILIAR EPISTLES FROM LONDON. 
No. I. 


ADVANTAGES OF MAIL COACH TRAVELLING—RETROSPECTION AND SENTIMENTA-~ 


LITY—IMPROVEMENTS IN LONDON—DIFFICULTY OF GETTING OUT OF LONDON 


—TAKING LODGINGS—POLITICS—-THE QUARTERLY REVIEW-—-THE REFORMED 


HOUSE, 


My dear O*Brien 

[ arrived here about three weeks ago 
by the mail, It was not my will that 
consented to this mode of travelling ; 
but remittances had not come, and 
when one cannot have one’s own vehi- 
cular convenience and post horses, the 
next resource for a gentleman, who 
wishes to keep moving, is his Majesty’s 
mail. There is a despatch about it, 
and precision, and consequence, and 
high prices, which most favourably 
distinguish it from its cheap and nasty 
competitors on the road, with their 
heavy luggage outside, and heavy vul- 
garity within. I was accidentally forced 
to make use of one of them about six 
months ago, and found myself jammed 
in between three gross looking per- 
sons with horribly fat knees, who 
had boiled ham and biscuits in their 
pockets, talked radicalism until dusk, 
and then drew on red night-caps, and 
began the most abominable snoring. I 
felt exceedingly tempted to cut their 
throats, but was deterred by consider- 
ations of cleanliness. I made up my 
mind, however, that for the future no 
consideration or necessity, short of 
reaching some old gentleman or lady 
already in extremis, who was likely to 
leave me an estate, should induce me 
to embark in a coach that was not the 
King’s, or my own, for the time being. 

Although years and the world have 
pretty well worn away the excessive 
tendency to the pensive, or tearful, or 
dhrimmindhru frame of mind, which 
in my early youth made me waste my 
precious time upon bad poetry and 
worse flute-playing ; yet I confess to 
you that when I approached London 
once more, the vivid recollections 


it brought to my mind and heart of bye- 
gone times was more than my stoicism 
was able to master, and though [ 
clenched my teeth, and muttered psha 
with my lips,it would not do, and I shed 
tears. Five hours before I would 
have deemed this utterly impossible, 
but there is nothing of which we know 
so little, till the occasion comes, as our 
own feelings. Do you remember 
O’Brien ?—to be sure you do; that 
glorious summer evening, when you 
and I, and poor George, made our first 
entry into this mighty city. What ex- 
citement of spirits—what wonder and 
expectation we felt, and what bursts of 
joyous gaiety from him, the youngest 
and liveliest of the three, who now 
withers in the grave! but I'll not think 
of this. 

The mail from S—— passes by the 
end of the road where old Lady C. 
and Ellen lived, and where we have so 
often walked together, and spent hap- 
pier evenings than I shall ever spend 
again. I have visited the old lady’s 
grave, and I have seen Ellen, aye 
Ellen herself, and her husband! They 
have a monstrous fine house and awhole 
retinue of servants, but no children, 
for which I felt—God forgive me, 
something like gladness, or gratifica- 
tion, or 1 know not what. Either there 
is a lurking fiendishness in our nature, 
or I ama bad specimen of humanit 
—settle it how you will. [ was at all 
events glad to get out of the house 
again, for when I saw that face, though 
it is not what it was, and heard that 
voice which is less altered, though not 
to my hearing the same, my heart was 
wrung, and I could with difficulty 
maintain the steady cold composure, 
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which I would have died on the spot 
rather than have lost. But I did main- 


tain it, and got me aw to the Regent’s 
Park to walk and think. 


“ Ye winged hours that o’er us past, 
Enraptured more, the more enjoyed, 
Your dear remembrance in my breast 
My fondly treasured thoughts employed ; 
That breast, how dreary now, and void, 
For her too scanty once of room! 

Even ev'ry ray of hope destroyed, 
And not a wish to gild the gloom!” 


But this is folly ; Ill begin again by 
and bye. 

There are wonderful changes, and 
what is still more wonderful in these 
days, great improvements in the geo- 
graphy of our “ancient neighbourhood” 
since we were here five years ago. 
When I walked forth from the Salopian 
in the morning, and looked up for the 
old Golden Cross Inn, where we used 
to go to bed to feast the fleas, and listen 
to the rattling of coaches, and do with- 
out sleep; lo! it was clean gone—not 
a vestige of it there, more than if it 
had never been. An immense space 
now laid open behind the statue of 
Charles, with a fine sweep right and 
left to the Strand and Pall Mall The 
houses of St. Martin’s Lane, from the 
Church down to the Strand, are swept 
away, and a fine new range has been 
built, terminating with the beautiful 
portico of the Church. By the bye a 
great dispute has lately arisen about 
this portico, which a certain modest 
architect who designed the London 
University (so called) says is not beau- 
tiful at all, except in the eyes of the 
vulgar. This assertion is equally 
idiotic and impudent, and the man who 
has made it is laughed at for his pains. 
This new range oer the right hand 
boundary of the space I have just told 
you of, when you look from White- 
hall, and the Union Club-house and 
the College of Physicians form the 
left ; so you may Solas how wide it is. 
In depth it extends northward to the 
King’s Mews, which they say is to be 
pulled down, and a National Gallery 
for paintings and sculpture built on the 
side. All the vile neighbourhood lying 
between Chandos-street and the Strand 
has been completely swept away, and 
new streets made, forming various 
openings into the Strand, which itself 
has been widened from Charing-cross 
to Bedford-street, and new houses built 
on the North side. All these valuable 


and beautiful improvements were de- 
signed, and nearly completed under the 
Tory Government. The Whigs would 
have been afraid to have attempted 
them, because all the money they ons 
cost, and it is no trifle, has been given 
to bricklayers, and carpenters, and 
labourers. The Whigs want so much 
for their own hangers-on, that they 
cannot ask for money to be employed 
in this way. 

But I have forgotten to tell you of 
the other improvements to the west- 
ward in the same neighbourhood. 
When you were here, Regent-street 
was the “ New-street,” and came down, 
as you will recollect, directly upon the 
front of Carlton House. That fine 
House with its beautiful portico and 
screen towards Pall Mall, has been 
carried away, every stick and stone of 
it, and the line of Regent-street now 
continues right forward to St. James’s 
Park, to which you descend by a flight 
of steps; a plain lofty pillar has been 
raised to the memory of the Duke of 
York; and on each side, ranges of 
magnificent houses, with plots of orna- 
mental ground between them, and the 
back of the houses in Pall Mall occupy 
the old site of the gardens of Carlton 
House. Descending into the Park, 
still more’ improvements present them- 
selves. The interior, which you may 
remember was a huge field, occupied 
generally by sorry-looking cows, a 
sluggish canal in the centre, and a 
shabby wooden paling for the circum- 
ference, is turned into an ornamental 
eae enclosure. Well-cut walks 
ead round a fine piece of water formed 
by widening and deepening the old 
canal, and round the whole there is an 
open iron-railing. Here scores of peo- 
ple come to walk on week days, and 
thousands on a Sunday. I am sor- 
ry that the quiet and the shade of the 
walk under the wall of the Carlton 
House garden is lost, and monstrous 
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tall houses, or rather plastered and 
pillared palaces meet the eye, where 
- formerly there were trees ; but the lay- 
ing out of the enclosure as pleasure 
ground is a very great improvement. 
This also is- a work of the Tories, 
in which I understand his Grace of 
Wellington took no small interest and 
pleasure. 

But notwithstanding all these salu- 
brious openings, and the parks, and 
squares, and garden enclosures which 
are very pretty to walk in, they are still 
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town, and town expensiveness, and 
elaborateness, and pomp, and show are 
in them and about them. It is the 
curse of London that you cannot get 
out of it into the real country without 
making a long journey. It is very 
possible to get into len, and under 
the shade of trees, but not to the clear 
breezy atmosphere, and the clear grass 
and leaves, and the simplicity of the 
country. Is it not John Milton who 
singeth thus :— 


“ As one who long in populous city pent, 
Where houses thick and sewers annoy the air, 
Forth issuing on a summer's morn to breathe 
Among the pleasant villages and farms 
Adjoined, from each thing met conceives delight ; 
The smell of grain, or tedded grass, or kine, 
Or dairy; each rural sight, each rural sound. 
If chance, with nymph-like step fair virgin pass, 
What pleasing seemed, for her, now pleases more ; 
She most, and in her look sums all delight.” 


Now these things are not to be ob- 
tained about London. You may travel 
your six or seven miles from the post- 
office in any way you will, and instead 
of villages and farms, or what is a mil- 
lion of times worse, long—long rows 
of shabby genteel houses, with pieces 
of waste ground about, intended to be 
built upon, only that times grew bad, 
and checked ere its prime, the growing 
pimple on the “wen.” Instead of the 
smell of grain, or grass, or cows, there 
is around London a uniform stench of 
brickfields. The burning of bricks is a 
most hateful suburban smell. They 
“ annoy the air” more than the sewers, 
and as to the virgin with “nymph-like 
step”—-O rara avis in (his) terris—say 
eather old lady, stealing along for exer- 
cise, with a footman walking behind, or 
oung smirking waiting woman, who 
we studied the fitting of her clothes 
and the dressing of her hair, and flirt- 
ation (if no worse) from her youth up- 
ward. But enough of this. I hate to 
do things by halves; and as it is im- 
— to have the country in London, 
have a mind, if I stay here, to go 
live in some of the tall old houses in 
the heart of the city, where there is 
still some of the regularity and quaint- 
ness of the olden time, and when the 
longing for rural sights and sounds be- 
comes ed and irresistible, 
betake myself to a hundred miles off at 
the least—~why not three hundred, to 


the county of Wicklow at once, and 
leave mountains of sugar loaves, such 
as one sees in the city warehouses, for 
the Sugar-loaf Mountain. 

As yet [ have got lodgings no-where 
but take mine ease at mine inn. I de- 
test the business of taking—the thing 
ought to be done by one’s servant, and 
as [ have no such appendage at pre- 
sent, I must engage in the hateful office 
of finding out a settled abode for my- 
self, or do without it. Itseems to me 
that I have a morbid acuteness of sight 
or smell, or hearing, or all the senses 
together, in a “concatenation accord- 
ingly” which enables me to tell by the 
time the door of a house with “apart- 
ments to let” indicated thereupon, is 
opened two and twenty inches, whether 
it be possible to live there or not. But 
this readiness of discovery, instead of 
being of any use, is the very thing 
which makes the torment, for one must 
tell what one has knocked at the door 
for, and then walk in, and look, and ask 
questions, and give trouble, when, in 
nineteen cases out of twenty, the de- 
termination is fixed, before the thresh- 
old is crossed, not upon any account, to 
live in that house. In nineteen cases 
out of twenty, as I have said, when the 
door opens, either it is by a flaunting 
young woman, or a dirty old woman, or 

ou hear the mistress on the second 
anding place, scolding some one in a 
loud s voice, or you meet a man 
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with moustaches coming out, or you 
smell the smoke of last night’s cigars, 
or see a pail with dirty water, and a 
broom in the passage (we do not say 
“hall” in these parts) or two children, 
with dirty pinafores, are quarrelling or 
knocking pieces of bread and _ butter 
about, at the foot of the stairs. In any 
or all of these cases, a man of the least 
sense or experience, will take up his 
resolution at once, to avoid the house 
as though a pestilence were therein, 
but he cannot say that he has done so, 
without being or appearing to be rude, 
and therefore he must suffer. 

On the other hand, where the ap- 
pearance of things pleases the judici- 
ous seeker, it is ten to one but he 
meets with some disappointment which 
disconcerts and annoys him. You find 
the door opened by a good-looking, 
quiet-looking, distinctly- speaking ser- 
vant, and you are shewn into a parlour 
of the most admirable neatness, where 
you find an old lady with a benevolent 
face, and nicely-plaited cap—a big fa- 
mily bible lies on the table, and upon 
it the old lady’s spectacles. This re- 
markably decent-looking person is not 
alone—a young girl, apparently about 
seventeen, her grand-daughter doubt- 
less, with beautiful features, and an ex- 
pression of most delightful mildness, is 
sitting at the far-end of the table at 
work. She just raises her soft blue 
eyes at your entrance, and then lets 
them fall again, continuing to pursue 
her task, as if in gentle unconscious- 
ness that any stranger was present. “I 
will certainly take these lodgings” you 
say to F aroyme but presently the old 
lady informs you with a quiet precision 
which you perceive at once to be abso- 
lutely unalterable, that she can only 
give you a very small bed-room at the 
very top of the house, or that you can 
never dine at home, or that she always 
shuts up her house at eleven o’clock 
exactly, and never allows the key of 
the street door out of her own bed- 
room after that hour. Then you are 
forced to express your regret, and to 
go away, taking another glance at the 
charming grand-daughter as you are 
going out, and when you do get into 
the street again, and for the whole of 
the day afterwards, or perhaps two. or 
three, you do nothing but blame your- 
self exceedingly, for not submitting to 
all the restrictions and privations pro- 
posed to you, for the sake of dwelling 
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in the house with such avery decent- 
looking elderly gentlewoman, and such 
a lovely innocent-looking young girl, 
But you are ashamed to go back. 

Now these things which I have de- 
seribed, are but a small part of the mi- 
series of lodgings-taking—the packing 
of trunks, the bother of conveying lug- 
gage, the fear that you have forgotten, 
or lost something, the discovery that 
there are people who rock upon their 
chairs over your head, or of vermin 
walking in the inside of your nice clean 
bed curtains—these and a thousand 
things besides, with nobody to find 
fault with but yourself, are all very 
affrighting in their aspect, so 1 stay 
where I am—the wine 1s good, and the 
neighbourhood is good, and sometimes 
after a social glass with a sensible 
friend, I begin to glide into the princi- 
ples of the fat and contented, and to 
adopt the doctrine, that every thing is 
good, if we could only persuade our- 
selves to think so. This is a state of 
mind fit to go to sleep upon—so good 
night. 

The ablest and honestest men with 
whom I have conversed here upon po- 
litical subjects, have gloomy forebod 
ings of the future. The perfidy of the 
Whigs, and the phrenzy of the nation, 
coming together, have produced 
changes which render it now impossi- 
ble to combine as we did under the old 
constitution, stability of government with 
the constant operation of popular in- 
fluence. The Whigs themselves as 
well as the Tories, indeed the whole 
thinking part of the nation, see plainly 
that we must go back into some of our 
old methods for the blending of politi- 
cal inflences in the House of Com- 
mons, or we must go forward into more 
extensive and palpable revolution. 
The discontent with the present state 
of things is too strong and too gene- 
rally diffused throughout the nation 
to suffer that state to continue, and yet 
the nation is under the snug and su- 

erintending guidance of that reformed 

arliament from which frantic dema- 
gogues, or cunning traitors promised 
that every public blessing should flow, 
and the mass believed them and have 
been deceived. 

The political state of Great. Britain 
has indeed received a tremendous 
shock, which seems to have wrenched 
every thing out of its right place. 
The ignorance in public men, which 
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seven years ago was the object of al- 
most universal contempt and laughter, 
is now, in these enlightened times, 
more influential than wisdom. How 
~ often have we sat and laughed together 
at the obtrusive folly of the blundering 
booby Hume, when he was the but and 
bore of the House as member for 
Montrose. That same person, as igno- 
rant as ever, and even more offensively 
presumptuous, now sits in Parliament 
as the representative of the the metro- 
politan county of England. This fact 
alone is sufficient to show that there is 
something very rotten in the State. 
As he has no territorial interest in the 
county, it must be in consideration of 
his character as a public man that he is 
chosen; and what is that character? 
He is a public scoffer at the very men- 
tion of religious influence in politics. 
He is a man palpably without the 
slightest elevation of sentiment, or com- 
prehensiveness of mind upon any ques- 
tion whatever. Like a huxter or slop- 
seller, he imagines that in national 
affairs, whatever is lowest in price is 
cheapest, and all his industry, such as 
it is, goes upon that false principle. 
Hume could no more understand or 
feel a speech of Edmund Burke’s (al- 
though he too was an advocate of eco- 
nomy) than he could fly—he has no 
more conception of the distinction be- 
tween discipline and tyranny, than a 
coach-horse has of the difference be- 
tween type printing and calligraphy. I 
mention this man’s position merely as 
one of the most glaring instances and 
roofs that the times are out of joint ; 

ut such instances are sufficiently abun- 
dant, and there is no lack of evidence 
that good sense and good feeling have 
been horribly trampled upon, by a 
heartless, revolutionizing philosophy, 
which, pretending to have found out 
principles more true and useful than 
those of religion and morality, feels no 
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shame in wickedness, and no check in 
the contemplation of probable destrue- 
tion of established institutions. The 
Whigs, who used to protest so mo- 
destly that every thing which was 
wrong in public matters, was in conse- 
uence of not adopting their sugges- 
tions, have been completely exposed 
by the trial of the experiment. They 
have had the government in their hands 
for two years and a quarter, and have 
utterly failed. This the Radicals ad- 
mit; but say they, with marvellous 
hardihood, it is because the Whigs have 
not carried their innovations and their 
attacks upon settled influences and 
established rights far enough—that is, 
they allow that so far as their system 
has been proceeded with, nothing has 
been reaped from it but disappointment 
and harm; and yet the only way to 
obtain political good is topersevere with . 
the changing and destroying principles 
of that system to a much greater extent. 
How largely must these people calcu- 
late on the prejudices or the eredulity 
of those whom they expect to influence. 
The essence of the Radical creed, so 
far as it has yet been developed, seems 
to be that oi eclann and political in- 
stitutions now existing should be des- 
troyed. What they mean to have done 
afterwards, is yet to be taught to the 
world, perhaps to be considered by 
themselves, but doubtless they are so 
well convinced of their own remark- 
able superiority, that they have per- 
fect confidence in their ability to take 
the place of managers and directors, 
as soon as the established influences are 
completely vanquished and put down. 
If they would take any lesson from ex- 
perience, they might easily see how 
much easier it is to point out what is 
defective, than to establish what is bet- 
ter in its place. To adopt the reverse 
of wrong, for right, is, as Cope says, a 
mistake, and a very fatal one too. 


« For what to shun will no great knowledge need ; 
But what to follow is a task indeed.” 


The solemn impertinence of the dog- 
matisers in what is called the science of 
mar is almost intolerably disgusting. 


ou shall meet now-a-days, scores of 


ashy coloured, lanky looking, young 

men, and ugly spinsters of a certain 

age, who lay you down what they call 

“ principles,” as plenty as blackberries, 

a” a7 therefrom, with the most 
on. I. 


complacent calmness, that the express 
commands of the revealed law of God, 
and the suggestions of the kindliest and 
most benevolent feelings of our nature 


are altogether wrong. If, like Samp- 

son, you allow yourself to be “ van- 

quished by a peal of words,” these peo- 

ple will be sure to bear you down, for 

they are inexhaustible in quantity of 
46 
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argumentation. If you suggest that, 
with all deference to their ingenuity, 
their conclusions must be wrong, be- 
cause they are at variance with true 
religion and sound morality, they grin 
horribly a ghastly smile at your “ pre- 
judices,” and remind you that their ar- 
gument is not affected by these assump- 
tions,” and then follows some hint about 
the enlightenment of the present times, 
and the errors which have been fallen 
into through ignorance of true political 
science. I never met one of these 
philosophers who was not in his or her 
own person hateful and hated by all 
who had the pain of their acquaintance. 
Without an exception I have found 
them tyrannical, and for the most part, 
dishonest and sensual. That they 
should be the two last, is no wonder, 
seeing that their conscience acknow- 
ledges not the restraints which mark 
out what we consider duties, but the 
first is a strange practical illustration 
of the “ liberty” of their philosophical 
dogmata., 

All the solemn prate of these people 
about “principles” and “axioms,” is 
mere rubbish. There is no real politi- 
cal science but nisrorY—no guide for 
that which concerns the general affairs 
of men, but EXPERIENCE. Making al- 
lowance for different situations, and 
different circumstances, men probably 
will be, something like what they have 
been, but to lay down general rules 
and positive laws, as those by which 
the important interests of a community 
are and must be governed, and from 
which certain results must be produced, 
is to do that which is totally inapplica- 
ble to the nature of the thing thus 
dealt with. Men are too uncertain 
and capricious, and impart too much of 
their own character to all matters, the 
conduct of which depends upon their 
will, to allow of any uniform rules be- 
ing justly predicated with regard to 
what they will and must do. We can 
only say what they ought to do, and we 
can only settle that, with reference to 
the Divine law. The most general 
rule that can be accurately applied to 
men, as governing their actions, is, that 
they will follow what appears to them 
to be their own interest. But this set- 
tles almost nothing ; for different de- 
sires, passions, hopes, pursuits, capaci- 
ties, tastes, fashions, not only cause va- 
rious views of what is their own inter- 
est in different individuals, but even in 


the same individuals at different times. 
Laws and institutions should be adapt- 
ed to the general character and dispo- 
sition of the people as well as to their 
degree of information. In commercial 
affairs the same rules which work well 
among the cautious Scotch, would be 
dangerous in England, where the peo- 
ale are liable to “ panic,” and ruinous 
in Ireland where they are headlong in 
speculation, and not very heedful of 
consequences, Instead then of laying 
down general axioms, and saying that 
such and such policy must be upon the 
most “enlightened principles” the best, 
let us judge by experience of what has 
made the nation prosper, and on the 
other hand of what has made its pros- 
perity decline. If, for the sake of 
“enlightened principles,” statesmen 
neglect these plain methods of judging 
what is right, they are worse than 
idiots, and yet this is precisely what is 
done by Whigs, and “political science” 
mongers. Yes, these men whose wis- 
dom is the wisdom of the Edinburgh 
Review, not of observation and expe- 
rience, have -been allowed too long to 
philosophize the country into distress 
and difficulty, but the time seems to be 
at length coming, when the people will 
endure this quackery no longer, and 
will insist on being governed, at least 
in matters of trade and currency, ac- 
cording to what practice has shewn to 
be beneficial, and not according to the- 
ories which have never produced their 
promised results. 

I have just been reading the new 
number of the Quarterly Review. I 
was not a Review-reader during Gif- 
ford’s time, but I have diligently read 
the Quarterly for the last five years, 
and it seems to me that taking it for 
all in all the present number is the 
best I have seen. The vigorous hand 
which reviews old Shirley is I suppose 
Southey’s—it is an admirable critique 
whoever may bethe author. Howdeep 
too the interest of the paper on the 
life and labours of Felix Neff, and how 
laughably demolishing the irony on the 

oems and affectation of Mr. Alfred 
Tennyson. I had seen somewhere be- 
fore the the anecdote about Alderman 
Faulkener, at the end of that article, 
but it is well told, and the story is 
worth telling well, Poor Madame 
d’ Arblay! The pith of that review is 
merely in establishing that the good 
old lady is, and was at the time of her 
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first publication, ten years older than 
she “let on” to be, as we say in Ire- 
land. This, one would suppose, a 
_ strange sort of criticism for the Quar- 
terly Review, but it is precisely the 
thing that was wanting, and is, in its 
way, a capital hit. The books of that 
odious man-woman Miss Martineau, 
get asharp dressing, and she well de- 
serves it, clever a writer as she must 
undoubtedly be admitted to be. One 
cannot but loathe, froma woman, the 
inculcation of principles which tram- 
ple upon the benevolent impulses of 
our nature, and the examination of po- 
litical dogmas regarding population, 
which in scientific or pretended scien- 
tific verbiage, insult all decent feeling, 
as well as good principles. The poli- 
tical articles of the number are as good 
as knowledge, vigour, and acuteness 
ean make them, and you must read 
them carefully. How admirably Louis 
Philippe’s character is dispatched in 
the following aragraph. The Review 
is defending the French emigrants of 
some forty years ago, from the libel- 
lous imputations which Lord John 
Russell has cast upon their memory, 
and thus winds up : 

“ We may also admit that some of 
the emigrants did not bear the return 
of power, so well as the pressure of 
adversity. One of them, at least, 
we think we could name, who appears 
to us in a far more venerable light, 
when teaching the alphabet in Switzer- 
land, or tilling a farm in America, than 
when restored to his rank and honours 
—meanly hoarding an overgrown in- 
come—cajoling a helpless old man for 
his inheritance—despoiling an innocent 
child of his birth-right—or trumpeting 
to a sneering world the frailty of a 
sister!” 

I had almost forgotten to tell that I 
went the other day to take a look at 
the “ Reformed” House. It is even in 
appearance, much changed for the 
worse. Do you remember the evening 
that we walked down to Palace Yard, 
and as we passed the members’ entrance 
to the Commons we saw Canning, and 
Tiereny, and Mackintosh, and Brough- 
am, and Peel, all walk in within the 
few minutes we stopped there? The 
first three are gone to their graves, and 
the last two have lost the confidence 
of their respective parties. But what 
I wanted to tell you was, that I was 
impeded at the same door the other 
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evening by three members, odd looking 
people, that I had never seen before, 
each of them with his purse out, club- 
bing the silver to pay the hackney- 
coachman who had brought them down. 
I hope that the affairs of the nation 
lost nothing by the delay in ascertaining 
the particulars of each member's share, 
and procuring the “tottle,” as Joseph 
Hume saith, for the Jarvey’s remune- 
ration. 

You know that the appearance of the 
House of Commons was rather slovenly. 
The honourable members had a care- 
less, undress aspect, but still the group 
looked like an assembly of the “Gen- 
tlemen of England, who live at home 
in ease.” Not sonow. Most of them, 
(at least the new men) are hard, anxi- 
ous-looking ee such as you would 
suppose might have spent the most part 
of their lives in a dark hardware shop, 
wrapping up locks, and nails, and pin- 
cers, and other articles of cold iron, in 
stiff brown paper, and tying up the 
same with string, on a hard knot, 
Among these Cobbett is favourably dis- 
tinguished by his head of pure white, 
his smooth ruddy face, and capacious 
white waistcoat. His colleague for 
Oldham is grunt and grim, with a me- 
thod of talking horribly uncouth and 
provincial, but he seems _ much in 
earnest about matters that he under- 
stands, such as the working of poor 
people in factories, and the wretched- 
ness of their remuneration. 1 suppose 
it is from ignorance that he is a radical, 
for he seems to be humane. Cobbett 
you well know is the most prodigious 
old rogue in the universe, and one of 
the ablest. He has made some excel- 
lent hits in the House, but he can be 
very tiresome, and frequently he is so. 

The eye, in wandering over the 
House, discerns fewer young men, and 
fewer old. It rests neither upon youth- 
ful faces and flowing locks, nor upon 
the fine old gentlemanly heads of quiet 
estated folks, well to do in the world, 
ready to take a part in Road Commit- 
tees, and averse from plunging into 
political strife. Reform turns out these 
respectable gentlemen to make way for 
more active canvassers—more indus- 
trious flatterers of the ten-pound voters, 
or their wives. The new men now in 
the House are such as one sees at a 

arish vestry; middle-aged, straight- 
faired, darksome men, or sandy-haired 
chuffy fellows, with a bustling air and 
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untrimmed whiskers : such men as eat 
heavy breakfasts of toast and butter. 
Then there is O’Connell’s band of Lrish, 
with an odd mixture of shyness, con- 
ceit, and doggedness in their appear- 
ance. These gentry, bating two or 
three, have gained no credit for Irish- 
men in general, with any class that I 
have discoursed with here. Asa na- 


tion we have decidedly lost Kvdes by the 
exhibition of O’Connell’s tail. The 
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English, who did not give us credit for 
the clearest or coolest heads in the 
world, had still no small spice of res- 
pect mingled. even with the ridicule, 
which when out of presence, or “ on 
the other side of Tallaght Hill,” as one 
— say in Dublin, they loved to in- 
dulge in! They expected, when they 
saw Irishmen, that they would find 
= the energetic description of the 
oet— 


“ And you'll see dashers, and tearing smashers, 
Ready to face ould Belzebub, 
Or the devil’s mother, or any other 
Person whom you'd desire to drub.” 


But the “ tail” are reasoners, and ex- 

stulators (God save the mark,) and 
fies learned statisties, of which they 
make the most extraordinary hash ; and 
they interfere in English questions, and 
in short play the fool most egregiously, 
without combining with their folly the 
slightest particle of fun, and without 
showing fight, as of old. The conse- 


quence is, that they are a /eetle con- 
temptuously looked upon. And now 
farewell till I write again. I await a 
letter from you, with news from the old 
— and the young at your suburban 
castle. 

Ever your's affectionately, 


H.R. 


A MEMOIR OF THE LIFE AND PHILOSOPHY OF 
SPURZHEIM. 


By ANDREW CarmicuagL, M.R.L.A. 


—_—— 


We love and admire Andrew Car- 
michael. We love him for his worth, 
his benignity, his gentleness, his honest 
devotion to what he believes to be 
truth. Weadmire him, because of his 
varied learning, and his rare and ex- 
tensive intellectual powers and attain- 
ments. But we do not think that his 
systems, either philosophical or theolo- 
gical, are sound: or even that he is the 
best expounder of his own opinions. 
While, therefore, we may find it neces- 
sary to differ from our excellent friend 
upon many points that have been 
touched upon in the little tract of which 
we are about to give a brief analysis, 
we are much mistaken if we do not do 
his subject more’ justice than he has 
done it himself. 


The publication before us is a paper 
that was read before the Dublin, Phre- 
nological Society, containing some ac- 
count of the Life and the Philosophy 
of the late Dr. Spurzheim, of. whom 
Mr. Carmichal was a steadfast disciple 
and an enthusiastic admirer, This may, 
in itself, furnish a theme for contemp- 
tuous ridicule ; and it would be as easy, 
perhaps, for us as for others, to, pur- 
chase a little ephemeral reputation at 
no gteater cost than the expenditure of 
some. half dozen sarcastic jokes upon 
the superficiality of the new theory of 
mind, But such is not our bent at. pre- 
sent. Whether founded in truth or in 
error, it has been adopted by indivi- 
duals, far too respectable, both as men 
and as writers, to-permit us, for a mo- 
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ment, to treat them with curtness or 
contumely; and, without committing 
ourselves as the advocates of the new 
system, we are desirous of candidly 
~ discussing its merits, and of laying be- 
fore our readers, in a spirit of perfect 
fairness, what has been advanced by its 
friends, or objected by its enemies. 

Of the science of phrenology the 
late Dr. Gall must be considered the 
founder. It was enlarged, illustrated, 
and defended by his able and laborious 

upil and coadjutor, Dr. Spurzheim, 
»y whom the knowledge of it was first 
introduced into these countries, and 
whose life was devoted to the propaga- 
tion of adoctrine which he believedtobe 
intimately connected with the progres- 
sion and happiness of the human spe- 
cies. Of his early history Mr. Car- 
michael has the following brief notice— 

* Thom Gasper Spurzheim was born 
on the 3lst December 1776, at Longuick, 
near Treves, on the Moselle, between 
sixty and seventy English miles from its 
confluence with the Rhine, at Coblentz. 
It is stated in recent public journals, that 
his father was a farmer, and educated him 
for the clerical profession. He acquired 
the first rudiments of Greek and Latin 
in his native village; to which he added 
Hebrew at the University of Treves, 
where he matriculated in 1791, in his 
fifteenth year, and where he also entered 
upon the study of divinity and philosophy, 
of both of which, in his riper years, he 
was & consummate master. In 1792, the 
republican armies of France overran the 
South of Germany, and seized upon 
Treves. Spurzheim retired to Vienna, 
where he was received into the family of 
Count Splangen, who entrusted to him 
the education of his sons,” 

When he arrived at Vienna, Gall was 
lecturing upon the new system. He 
attended him as a student, and soon 
became convinced of the soundness of 
the principles upon which phrenology 
was founded. That the brain is, in 
some way or other, connected with the 
rocess of thought, we have a kind of 
instinctive evidence; and there seems 
nothing startling or contradictory in 
the notion, that its different compart- 
ments may be allocated to the develop- 
ment of the various modifications of 
the thinking principle ; even as the 
eye has been appropriated to the re- 
ception of the ideas of colour, and the 

ear to those of sound. 
Unquestionably, the state of meta- 
physical science, at the period when 
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Gall originated his new theory, was not 
such as to discourage an adventurous 
mind from seeking for some more satis- 
factory mode of accounting for intellec- 
tual phenomena than philosophers had 
at that time devised. It may be truly 
affirmed that no two of the leading 
doctors who were eminent in that de- 

ent of learning, could be said tobe 
entirely agreed amongst themselves; nor 
was it to be deemed extraordinary that 
an individual should arise, who should 
differ from them all with as little cere- 
mony as as they differed from each 
other. Each might be said to have 
protested, insome one particular, against 
the infallibility of every other; and 
Gall did no more than protest against 
the infallibility of all, and appeal from 
the dicta of the schools, to nature and 
to observation, for the truth of his pe- 
culiar views, by which, as he conceiv- 
ed, more light was thrown upon 
the human understanding, than. by 
any other theory with which he was 
acquainted. 

We differ from our excellent friend 
Mr. Carmichael, respecting the intel- 
lectual powers of Gall and Spurzheim; 
and any value which we are disposed 
to set upon their theory, arises, he 
will be surprised to learn, from the 
comparatively very humble estimate 
which we have formed of their capacity 
and attainments. The first was led to 
the adoption of the leading principle 
which forms the basis of phrenology, 
less by design than accident. It was 
more a result of observation than of 
reflection; and the latter merely fol- 
lowed out the lucky thought of his pre- 
cursor, while he brought to the prose- 
cutor of his discovery a larger share 
of sagacity, and a greater power of 
generalization. If, therefore, such men 
have hit upon a theory which affords a 
fuller, and a juster explanation of all 
moral and. mental phenomena, whether 
emotional, cogitative, or perceptive, 
than any that has been invented either 
before or sinee, there is a kind of evi- 
dence in its favour, arising out of the 
very intellectual deficiencies of Gall and 
Spurzheim, which confers upon it, in 
our eyes, a'value not belonging to any 
other, where great power of mind has 
been exhibited in an endeavour to make 
phenomena.agree with preconceived 
principles, instead of basing principles 
upon an observation of facts. 

Had Gall or Spurzheim been capa- 
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ble of originating asa theory, what they 
may be said to have discovered as a 
system, it would, to our minds, come 
before the public in a much more sus- 
picious character than it does at present. 
{ts very plausibility would, in such a 
case, cause it to be regarded with great 
distrust. But, when they were led 
from facts to observations, from obser- 
vation to principles, and from principles 
to asystem, without, in the first instance, 
having any other object in view than to 
follow nature wherever she led, the sys- 
tem, whatever it is, at which they have 
arrived, is clear of all imputation of 
having been the result of that love of 
theory by which, upon metaphysical 
subjects, the human intellect has been 
so bewildered; and, if that ‘system 
should afford.a more simple and natural 
account of the passions, propensities, 
and intellectual operations than any 
other, the /ess ground we have for sup- 
posing that it was ingeniously contrived, 
the /ess hesitation we can have in ad- 
mitting that it must have a foundation 
in nature. 

We are therefore of opinion that 
Mr. Carmichael, in doing what appears 
to us more than justice to the intellec- 
tual powers of Gall and Spurzheim, has 
done less than justice to phrenology. 
In seeking to magnify the men, he has, 
in a certain degree, depreciated the 
system, which stands, if it stand at all, 
as a science built upon observation of 
facts, which would oes all their value 
if they could be supposed to have been 
sought out by theorists for the support 
of their peculiar views. It makes all 
the difference in the world, whether 
the system arises out of the facts, or, 
the facts are arranged with reference'to 
the exigencies of the system. 

Gall’s first course of private lectures 
were delivered in 1796, and that, even 
in 1800, when Spurzheim first attended 
him, his notions of the science, of 
which he may.be considered the founder, 
were extremely vague and inaccurate, 
is manifest from the following passage, 
which Mr. Carmichael quotes from 
Spurzheim’s notes to Chenevix’s pam- 
phlet on phrenology. 

“ He then spoke of the brain as 
the general organ of the mind— 
of the neeessity of considering the brain 
as divided into different organs—and of 
the possibility of determining those or- 
gans by the development of different 
parts of the brain, exhibited in the exter- 
al configuration of the head.” He admit- 
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ted organs of different specific memories, 
and of separate feelings. 

« Such,” says Mr. Carmichael, “ was 
the physiological state of the science, 
when Spurzheim became a convert to its 
doctrines, in his twenty-third year, Gall 
was sensible that physiognominical means 
alone were not sufficient to discover the 
physiology of the brain, and that anatomy 
was a necessary coadjutor. He was con- 
firmed in this opinion by observing a poor 
woman affected with hydrocephalus, who, 
though reduced to great weakness, con- 
tinued to possess an active and intelligent 
mind. After her death four pounds of 
water were found in her head; the brain 
was much distended, but not destroyed or 
dissolved; he therefore concluded, that 
the structure of this organ must be very 
different from what it was commonly sup- 
posed to be.” 

This opinion was confirmed by a 
more careful dissection. The brain was 
found to consist, not, a8 was supposed, 
of a pulpy substance without any dis- 
tinction of compartments, but of a con- 
geries of organised parts, correspond- 
ing, accurately, to the physio ominical 
developments as exhibited in the cra- 
nium. ‘This was a most important im- 

rovement in anatomy, and has, we 
chevt. been universally acknowledged 
as such by the faculty ; nor is it denied 
or undervalued even by those who are 
by no means converts to the doctrines 
of phrenology, and who set but very 
little value upon the other labours of its 
founders, 

Spurzheim had terminated his medi- 
cal studies before he united with Gall, 
and was therefore enabled to devote 
all his time and intelligence to his new 
pursuit. Phrenology was, at this pe- 
tiod, a chaos, a shapeless mass of facts 
and observations, “rudis indigestaque 
moles.” It is perfectly clear that it 
was not the result of any theorising 
spirit, which would, at least, have given 
a unity and consistency to its views 
and doctrines ; and we cannot but re- 
gard with considerable interest, the 
progress by which it assumed its pre- 
sent form. The first important step 
towards methodical and systematic ar- 
rangement is thus described in the me- 
moir. Gall and Spurzheim, Mr. Car- 
michael tells us, 

« Observed that those who possessed a 
peculiar memory were gratified in exert- 
ing it, and felt a pleasure in pursuing the 
objects connected with it. Those en- 
dowed with a verbal memory, had a 
strong propensity to exercise it in recita- 
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tion, or in the study of languages; while 
those who were remarkable for a local 
memory, entertained a similar inclination 
to visit a variety of places, and observe 


- and compare the diversified relations of 


sensible space ; and so of the memory of 
persons, times, and facts, &c. It there- 
fore naturally occurred to their under- 
standings, that the organs of the mind 
are very different from those supposed by 
philosophers, from Aristotle down to 
Lock, Reid, and Stewart ; and that there 
is not a general perception which takes 
cognizance of sensations—a general 
memory which retains the recollection of 
names, numbers, places, times, facts, and 
every kind of object—a general imagina- 
tion which combines them in new forms, 
and a general judgment which compares 
and ascertains their differences; but that 
the organ of language, the organ of space, 
the organ of number, the organ of music, 
are gifted, at once, with their own sepa- 
rate and distinct perception, memory, 
imagination and judgment, and actuated 
by a propensity to exercise their respect- 
ive faculties upon their appropriate ob 
i They, therefore, were led to be- 
ieve that each organ was devoted to a 
special purpose, not hitherto imagined by 
philosophers; and, in subserviency to that 
purpose, was separately endowed with 
all the faculties, which, till now, were 
ascribed to the understanding at large.” 
Whatever may be the ultimate judg- 
ment to which the world will come, 
respecting the soundness of this view 
of the nature of the human faculties, 
there are few who will deny that it 
affords a more complete and ready so- 
lution of many facts connected with 
them, than any other theory which has 
been as yet proposed. How else can 
we account for the extraordinary power 
which horses possess of remembering 
and distinguishing pa that dogs 
seem to possess of remembering and 
distinguishing scents? How else are 
we to account for the prodigious pow- 
er of memory exhibited by individuals 
of the human species upon some sub- 
jects, while upon others, they seem de- 
ficient in that faculty to a degree that 
is equally extraordinary? Let two 
men enter a concert room, and hear a 
piece of music: one will be able to 
carry away with him almost the whole 
of a long, difficult, and complicated 
composition ; the other will not re- 
member a single note. Let the same 
men pass from the concert room to the 
House of Commons, and the man who 
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could not remember a note of music, 
will be able to report, with an almost 
verbal accuracy, the whole of a long 
debate, while he who could repeat the 
tune with such marvellous correctness, 
will be unable to convey toa third 
pomes an intelligible notion of what 
nad been said by any one of the 
Speakers. The best account which 
can be given of this, upon any of the 
old hypothesis, is, that the one man 
attends to the music with peculiar in- 
tenseness, while he pays but little at- 
tention to the debate; and that the 
other, “ vice versa,” attends to the de- 
bate, while he neglects the music.— 
Thus it is that facts are made to square 
with theory. But we utterly disbelieve 
that any attention could have made the 
musiciana good reporter, or the reporter 
a good musician, We are not at all 
disposed to undervalue the degree in 
which the faculties may be improved 
by skillful training. e speak now of 
a natural aptitude which some men 
have for some things, and other men 
for other things; and which exists, 
and is manifested previously to any par- 
ticular training. Of this, the received 
philosophy of mind gives no account 
that to us appears intelligible; and 
there are many who deny that there is 
any such natural aptitude, whose love 
of theory, blinds them to a fact that is 
obvious to the most cursory observa- 
tion, Gall and Spurzheim admit the 
fact, and explain it ina manner that 
appears to us to confer no small de- 
gree of plausibility upon their peculiar 
system. 

Of the received philosophy, Lock’s, 
for instance, it may be generally ob- 
served, that it makes all intellectual 

henomena ezteriorate. Lock’s theory 
is, that all ideas are derived from sen- 
sation and reflection ;—or ratlier, in- 
deed from sensation alone ; for reflec- 
tion only works up, as it were, the raw 
materials which have been received 
through the inlets of the external sen- 
ses. It were needless to remark, that 
this great man has exhibited prodigious 
ability in —— of this theory ; for 
it could not have so extensively pre- 
vailed, and continue to this hour to be 
received with so much respect, if his 
powerful mind had not conferred upon 
it a plausibility which is certainly not 
to be found in its correspondence with 
facts. But although his treatise still 
holds its place in our schools, it is, we 
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believe, by no one whose opinion is en- 
titled to any considerable weight, re- 
ceived with the same implicit reve- 
rence, with which, by die te ‘one ge- 
neration, it was regarded. is gene- 
ral mode of proof is, to take ideas, 
apparently the most remote from sen- 
sation, and endeavour to shew, that 
they may be resolved into simple ele- 
ments, which were all originally de- 
rived therefrom. We will not. here 
enter into any analysis of what he says 
of the ideas of infinity, eternity, im- 
mensity, because we have no wish to 
hide our heads in the clouds of theory, 
and our view in writing this paper 
may be answered without encumbering 
our pages with any matter that may 
not be intelligible to the simplest 
reader, We will therefore have re- 
course to that class of ideas of which 
any one may form a distinct concep- 
tion. Let us take, for instance, the 
idea of benevolenee, What is that, 
according to Locke? Why, he will 
tell us, it is a complex idea, formed so 
and so ; and he will consider that he 
has fully satisfied the enquiry, when he 
shews, that it is composed of simple 
ideas, which have been all derived 
from sensation and reflection. But 
even if we grant that, as far as the idea 
goes, this explanation is good, what 
light does it throw upon the feeling of 
benevolence ? Does it throw upon it 
any light at all? Does it not, on the 
contrary, treat it as though it never 
existed? And what sort of a theory 
of mind must that be, which does not 
even attempt an explication of by far 
the most important and interesting 
class of mental phenomena? Yea, 
which, in point of fact leaves them 
more inexplicable than they were be- 
fore? For if, as Locke would have 
us believe, the idea altogether exterior- 
ates, one of the uses, at least, of the 
emotion is done away ; and we are so 
far less able to perceive the purpose 
for which it has been implanted in us 
by Providence. Upon this subject, 
phrenology, even as a mere theory, has 
decidedly the advantage of the re- 
ceived philosophy. Gall and Spurz- 
heim refer to an organ of benevolence. 
They give such an account of the emo- 
tion as explains the idea ; while Lock 
ives such an account of the idea, as 
ante the emotion even more myste- 
rious than he found it. On the one 
hand, we have very great powers of 


mind exerted to construct a specious 
and captivating’ theory, out of a slen- 
der scantling of verisimilitudes ;—on 
the other hand, we have very mode- 
rate abilities crowned with much more 
complete success, simply beeause they 
rejected theory, and confined them- 
selves to an observation of the proces- 
ses. of nature. 
« Gall,” says Mr. Carmichael, “ had 
been led to the discovery of all the or- 
gans he had yet ascertained, by observ- 
ing the actions of individuals, and attend- 
ing to their mental operations in a state 
of activity ; such, for example, as the fa- 
cility in recollecting and repeating what- 
ever series of words had been committed 
to memory—skill in the mechanical arts, 
designing and music—the exercise of me- 
mory in respect of places, persons, num- 
bers, events, and phenomena—the pro- 
pensity to travel, to calculate, to search 
after knowledge, to compare the analo- 
gies of things, to ascend to causes, to de- 
scend to effects. These several faculties, 
during their activity and manifestation in 
individuals, betrayed, one after another, 
the seat of their respective organs. It 
was, therefore, not surprising, that Gall, 
when he abandoned the beaten track of 
the schools, after an irksome and unpro- 
fitable search for general organs of me- 
mory, judgment, and imagination, should 
seize with eagerness the conjecture, that 
every class of actions might have an appro- 
priate organ in the brain. In considering, 
therefore, the most striking and energetic 
actions of men, he noticed rapine, murder, 
lust—he observed benevolence, justice, 
piety—unshaken firmness, and hesitating 
caution—pride wrapped in its own opiui- 
on, ambition noe as in the opinions of 
others—cunning that succeeds in the dark 
—violence, courvge, and magnanimity, 
that disdain any but an open triumph. 
He visited the prisons, the hospitals, the 
schools, and the churches of Vienna; and 
he found organs which he did not hesitate 
to name as the organs of theft, murder, 
and cunning, benevolence, and religion. 
He considered the actions of men, , whe- 
ther good or evil, as necessarily flowing 
from the organization they received from 
nature, without adverting to the primi- 
tive power their organs were destined to 
exercise in a healthy and unvitiated state. 
But as no man is a universal genius, it was 
here his philosophy was eclipsed by that of 
his coadjutor. Spurzheim had the merit 
of pointing out the primitive powers of 
the different organs, and discriminating 
between the institutions of God, and the 
abuses of these institutions.” 
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« A universal genius!” No, truly. 
Gall seems to have possessed a power 
of observation, and nothing more, 
Every one knowsthe story of the soldier 
described by Sallust in the Jugurthine 
war, who was led, in gathering snails, 
to the knowledge of a secret pass, which 
had escaped the vigilance of Marius, 
and by means of which a citadel, which 
was almost deemed impregnable, was 
rendered an easy conquest. It was in 
a way somewhat similar that the Ger- 
man physician stumbled upon his dis- 
covery’; which, however, he did not 
possess the capacity of turning to any 
great account. But, as we before. ob- 
served, the disparagement of the man 
constitutes the recommendation of the 

em.’ Here we have the discoverer 
ofthe facts incapable of hitting upon 
the true theory, by which: these facts 
are best explained, while the inventor 
of the theory has had no concern 
in the discovery of the facts. It 
isscarcely possible that any system 
could come before the public ‘less 
liable to suspicion on account’ of the 
bius of those by whom it was ad- 
vanced. Gall observed, Spurzheim 


philosophised. And as without the 
observation of the first, we should not 
have the priloeopby. of the second ; so 


without the philosophy of the second, 
the observation of the first would have 
been perfectly useless. 


« Gall,” proceeds the memoir, “ con- 
tinued to lecture in his own house until the 
government of Austria, in 1802, thought 
Pon to interdict his lectures: He 
ingered however for three years in that 
city, but at length, on the 6th of March, 
1805; he ‘and his fellow-labourer took 
their departure together, with the inten- 
tion ‘however of returning to this their 
home, if a more liberal spirit should arise ; 
but this spirit has not yet arisen'in Aus- 
tria, ' They first visited the parents of 
Gall, who resided at ‘Tiefenburn, ‘near 
Pforsheim, in Swabia; and various in- 
vitations from the northern universities of 
Germany, induced them to go from place 
to’ place, disseminating their doctrines, 
making new observations, collecting facts 
in every region they visited, satisfying 
public curiosity, and establishing a re- 
nown which may bid defiance to, every 
assailant.” 


Of the renown we at present say 
nothing. We do not think the science, 
(ifsuch it may be called) at present in 
that state which would justify us in 

VoL. I 
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unhesitatingly pronouncing in its favour. 
But this we positively assert, that the 
reproach of quackery or insincerity 
does not lie against the amiable’ and 
enterprising individuals, whose lives 
were devoted to its advancement. 
Nothing could be more rash or unjust 
than the charge of “ mala fides” which 
was brought against them by the Edin- 
burgh Review. ‘To this we shall ad- 
vert by and bye more particularly. 
The memoir proceeds— 

“ Their first scientific visit was to 
Berlin which they entered on the 17th 
of April, 1805. There they pursued 
their phrenological investigations in the 
priories and hospitals, and repeated their 
angtomical demonstrations in the pre- 
sence of the medical professors and nu- 
merous auditors. Outlines of their lec- 
tures were published by Professor Bis- 
choff. From Berlin they went. to 
Potsdam, thence to Leipzic, Dresden, 
and Hulle. At Hulle their lectures and 
demonstrations were attended by the 
very reil, from’ whom they were charged 
with pillaging the self-same discoveries 
in the structure of the brain, which, on 
that occasion, they taught him, both jin 
public and private dissections. His own 
acknowledgments were, ‘I have seen 
more in the anatomical demonstrations 
of the brain, by Gall, than I conceived a 
man could discover in the course of a 
long life,’ . In the same year they visited 
Wiemar, Zena, Gottingen, Brunswick, 
Hamburgh, Kiel, and Copenhagen. In 
1806, they visited Phemen, Munster, 
Amsterdam, Leyden, Frankfort, Heidel- 
berg, Manheim, Stratgard, and Freburg. 
In 1807, they visited Marbourgh, Wurtz- 
bourg, Munich, Augsbourg, Ulm, Zurick, 
Berne, Bale. They either lectured on, 
or demonstrated the brain in each of 
these cities; and Doctor Knoblanck, of 
Leipzic, Doctor Blood, of Drésden, and 
many other scientific men, followed the 
example of Pyofessor Bischeff, in pub- 
lishing outlines of ‘their anatomical and 
phrenological views, and other works con- 
nected with the subject.” 


As yet their success was by no 
means answerable to their expectations. 
They had to encounter a priori ob- 
jections to matters of fact; and their 
doctrines were judged with reference 
to consequences, for which they were 
by no means answerable, and con- 
demned, in a manner, by anticipation. 
In the Autumn of 1807, they arrived 
at Paris, where Mr. Carmichael tells 
us— 
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_ o They dissected the brain, and re- 

ted their demonstrations before many 
at societies. Here at length they 
became tired of wandering, and deter- 
mined on remaining a few years. In 
this city they continued their investiga- 
tions and lectures. The objections made 
to their doctrines, on the ground of the 
intellectual powers evinced by hydroce- 
phalic patients, induced them to renew 
their anatomical studies with still greater 
ardour ; and they were at length enabled 
to demonstrate, that the convolutions of 
the brain consist of a double pellicle, and 
that the water insinuating itself between 
the parts unfolds and distends them into the 
form of a thin and expanded vesicle ; and 
which they argued might retain, to a 
considerable extent, the original powers 
of the brain. They also entered into the 
minutest examination of every part of the 
brain and nervous system, and presented a 
memoir on the subject in the year 1808, to 
the French Institute. It was referred to 
@ committee of five, amongst whom was 
the celebrated Cuvier. Their report was 
favourable to Gall and Spurzheim in some 
things——they differed from them in 
others; and as to some of their dis- 
coveries, they gave the merit to other 
anatomists. But little pleased with this 
report, Gall and Spurzheim vindicated 
their claims to originality in their an- 
swer, and maintained the utility of their 
discoveries and the truth of their demon- 
strations with so much vigour and per- 
spicuity, that there was never any reply 
on the part of the Institute.” 


The silence of the Institute might 
have proceeded from contempt ; but 
to what cause soever it was owing, 
the new system made but little pro- 
gress... “ There is no adversary to truth 
so powerful,” observes Mr. Carmichael, 
“as the force of ridicule ; and, with 
the French, it seems to have double 
power.” Revolutionists as they are, 
they were certainly not disposed at this 
period to suffer the whole system of 
the received philosophy of mind to be 
revatationined. oy a brace of heavy 
Germans. _Spurzheim, therefore, “got 
tired of teaching those who were 
ashamed to learn, and hoped that 

land would prove a more practi- 
cable field,” is separation from 
Gall took place about 1813; he first 
however returned to Vienna, to take 
his degree of M.D., leaving Gall in 
Paris, where he was desirous of esta- 
blishing himself as a physician.” 

He arrived in London in 1814, and 


delivered a course of lectures which 
were well attended. In 1815 he pub- 
lished his work entitled, « The Phy- 
siognominical System of Drs. Gall and 
Spurzheim, founded on an Anatomical 
and Physiological Examination of the 
Nervous System, in General, and the 
Brain in Particular, and indicating the 
Disposition and Manifestations of the 
Mind,” This was but the signal, as it 
were, for a flight of poisoned arrows 
from almost every quarter, against 
which the German must have possessed 
extraordinary firmness to haye enabled 
him to stand his ground, Every pe- 
riodical in the empire was opened 
against him, and cain which could 
be effected by argument, invective, or 
ridicule, was left untried to cover him- 
self with contempt, and to throw dis- 
credit upon his system. . But Spurz- 
heim lived to witness a reaction in his 
favour, which has very nearly turned 
the tables against his adversaries ; and, 
in one remarkable instance, had an 
opportunity of demonstrating the igno- 
rance and the malignity with which 
he was assailed, in a manner s0 gratify- 
ing as almost to be sufficient to recon- 
cile him to the calumnies and misre- 
presentations, of which he was well- 
nigh the victim. 

The case, to which we allude, is that 
of Doctor Gordon, who is the writer 
of a paper in the Edinburgh Review 
upon the subject of phrenology, with 
which, we believe, most of our readers 
are acquainted. Not content with dispa- 
raging and ridiculing, as far as in him 
lay, the newsystem, he brought acharge 
of “mala fides” against its authors, 
grounded, chiefly, upon their assertions 
respecting the physiology of the brain, 
which he affirmed to be downright 
falsehoods. “ The writings,” he says, 
“ of Drs. Gall and Spurzheim haye not 
added one fact to the stock of our 
knowledge respecting the structure or 
the functions of man, but consist of 
such a mixture of gross errors, ex- 
travagant absurdities, downright mis- 
statements, and unmeaning quotations 
from Scripture, as can leave no doubt, 
we apprehend, in the minds of honest 
and intelligent men as to the read igno- 
rance, the real hypocrisy, and the real 
empyricism of the authors.” 

he Edinburgh Review was, at the 
period of which we speak, one of the 
most popular periodicals in the empire, 
and accordingly exercised a powerful 
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of 
this power Spurzheim wa8 soon made 
setihen) from the almost universal 
with which his doetrines 
were regarded. “1 did not myself,” 
writes Mr. Carmichael, “escape the 
infection. It was with difficulty I was 
prevailed on to enter his lecture-room ; 
but having then an abundance of lei- 
sure, I thought a few hours would not 
be much’ mispent in indulging an idle 
curiosity, and reaping some little 
amusement where | could hope for 
littlé information. I attended his first 
lecture, expecting it to breathe nothing 
but ignorance, bypocriey, deceit, and 
empyricism ; I found it fraught with 
learning and inspired by truth ; and in 
place of a hypocrite and an empiric, I 
founda man deeply and earnesity im- 
bued with an unshaken belief in the 
importance, and the value of the doc- 
trines which he communicated.” 

In Mr. Carmichael he had an apt 
disciple ; one, whose natural love of 
truth, and freedom from prejudice ren- 
dered it no difficult matter to remove 
from his mind the unfavourable im- 
pression which: had been made by the 
reviewer. He very soon adopted the 
system with ardour, and continues to 
this hour one of its most able and in- 
defatigable promoters. Indeed, the 
very suddenness of his conversion, and 
the ardour with which he began to 
preach the doctrine which he was 
upon the point of persecuting, may, in 
some degree, subtract from the value 
of his: testimony, which would, un- 
doubtedly, have been stronger had his 
adhesion to the cause for which Spurz- 
heim contended been signified after a 
a somewhat more reluctant incredulity. 

It was in the November of 1815 
that he first arrived in’ Dublin, where 
Mr. Carmichael’s acquaintance with 
him commenced. His Jectures, on the 
whole, were well attended, and a very 
considérable impression was made upon 
many, by whom, after mature conside- 
ration, his leading doctrines were re- 
ceived: - The very ablest of our me- 
dical men were among: the first, and 
continue amongst’ the steadiest of his 
converts. 

Having visited Cork he returned to 
Dublin in February, and delivered two 
coricurrenit courses, “repeating in the 
evening the same lecture which he had 
given in the morning. Many attended 
both, and though the topics were the 


influence over — opinion. 
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same, his language, manner, and illus- 
trations, varied so much, that ‘his 
auditors felt unabated gratification 
whenever they heard him.” 

In March he passed over to Liver- 
pool, where he did not meet with much 
encouragement. In May he visited 
Manchester and Lancaster, and felt 

reat delight in viewing the lakes of 

ancashire, Westmorland, and Cum- 
berland. In June he made an exten- 
sive tour in Scotland ; and on the 24th 
of that month arrived in Edinburgh, 
bringing with him many letters of in- 
troduction, and amongst them one ad- 
dressed to Doctor Gordon, the head.of 
the party against him, and the writer of 
the article in the Edinburgh Review, 
in which he was so roughly handled. 

In a letter to Mr. Carmichael, writ- 
ten at this period, he says, “ Generally 
speaking, 1 am very politely received 
by every one to whom I am intro- 
duced. There are parties, but I shall 
not interfere with any one; I wish to 
know them all, and shall make it a 
peculiar business to study their in- 
dividual characters. 1 was naturally 
anxious to face my conscientious re- 
viewer. ‘The first day I presented 
myself at his door he was out; the 
servant advised me to come back on 
the next morning between ten and 
eleven o’clock. He was out again. 
On the third day, at nine o’clock in 
the morning, I found him, In reading 
the letter of introduction he kept good 
countenance ; then he feigned not to 
know me at all, supposed me to be quite 
a stranger in Edinburgh, and asked 
whether I had never before been in 
this town. He could not bear my 
facing him, and was evidently em- 
barrassed. I put him at his ease as 
much as I could—spoke of the institu- 
tions—the university—the plan of 
teaching, &c. &c. &c.” 

“ The next morning I breakfasted 
at Dr. Thompson’s, whose partner he 
is. He came there, but mote embar- 
rassed than when I saw him at his 
house. He feels a bad conscience: 1 
shall see how far he will mend. J 
shall never know the reviewer; but 
keep every where the same free and 
open language, and provoke him to 
appear if he like truth. 

“ Thad also an interview with Jef- 
fry the editor. I was introduced to 
him at the hall of the courts ; he asked 
me whether I was a stranger in Edin- 
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burgh? .Whether I had come from 
London? And whether I intended to 
make a long stay here? Yes! togive 
the Edinburghers an opportunity to 
learn what I maintain. He replied, to in- 
struct them! Imerely say, toshow what 
I maintain. He: Weare infidel incredu- 
lous. I: IN NATURAL HISTORY THERE 
IS NO BELIEF ; WE MUST SEE THINGS, 
Then he was called off to plead ; 
hence our conversation was short, but 
long enough to see that he is a rogue* 
with self-conceit. He has a fine fore- 
head, combativeness, covetiveness, 
secretiveness, self-esteem ; not. much 
cautiousness, and — less agguebetion 
firmness, and ideality. I shall see more 
of him, The melo-drame has only 
begun. The evolution requires time ; 
at the end I shall give you a descrip- 
tion of the scenes.” 

This he does in a subsequent letter, 
in which he describes his triumph over 
Doctor Gordon. The Doctor had, 
in no measured terms, denied the 
truth of his statements, respecting the 
structure of the brain ; and Spurz- 
heim’s defence consisted in exhibiting 
to the bodily senses of the Doctor 
and his class, the very appearances 
which it had been asserted were not 
to be found in nature. 

“From the beginning,” says Spurz- 
heim, “I requested these gentlemen 
not to lose an opportunity of getting a 
brain. The partner of the reviewer, 
Surgeon of the military hospital, fur- 
nished me with arms to combat them 
in their own lectute-room. Indeed, I 
could never have expected such a gra- 
tification. The whole happened ac- 
cidentally, but I could not wish it more 
favourably. I gave notice to a few of 
my. friends, that the opposite party 
might not be alone. The reviewer 
was to lecture at éwo to bis class, I 
intended to cease and continue after ; 
but. he was so kind as to yield his hour 
to me; so that I had the pleasure of 
demonstrating the brain to his own 
class, at his own lecture-table in the 
presence of himself, Drs. Thompson, 
Barclay, Duncan, Jun., Irvine, Emery, 
and\many others. There could not 
have_been a better brain ; every thing 
was clear and satisfactory. The poor 
reviewer was in the most disagreeable 
predicament ; however, as I was at 
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his table I did not wish to appear im- 
polite. I did not mention him; and it 
was not necessary as he was known to 
the audience. I only stated, this is 
denied, and then made the preparation. 
We are accused of such a thing, or 
blamed for showing such, or such a 
structure; and then I presented the 
structure in nature. At the same time 
I had our plates at hand, and asked the 
audience whether they represented 
the preparations as I had made them ? 
The answer was always affirmative. 

“The reviewer avoids me entirely. 
After lecture he went immediately to 
his little room. His partner spoke to 
me, and mentioned that he will now 
study our plates.” 

But Doctor Gordon was too deeply 
committed to an opposite view, to 
be convinced, even by an anatomical 
demonstration; he still affected to 
make battle, as though he were right 
and Spurzheim wrong; and the 
contest assumed something like the 
appearance of a dispute about words 
and definitions. hose who were 


present represent Spurzheim as sin- 


—, 


clear, calm, and _ self-pos- 
sessed, while his adversary lost his 
temper, and ascribed to him things 
which he never maintained. “I was 
twice obliged,” says Spurzheim, “to 
rovoke him to show where he read 
his proposition ; he looked for the 
meaning in my book, and instead of 
finding it, found its opposite.” 

On the whole, he had every reason 
to be gratified with his success, Many 
were convinced—still more were set 
upon enquiring into the new doctrine, 
and few, indeed, retained the scornful 
prejudices which obstructed his suc- 
cess at the outset, and rendered phre- 
nology synonymous with absurdity and 
imposture. It was during this visit 
Mr. Combe became convinced of the 
justness of Spurzheim’s views, a gentle- 
man who has since done so much to 
render the science popular, and who, 
now that its founders have been re- 
moved, must be regarded as the ablest 
of its defenders. 

«« He was the first,” says Mr. Car- 
michael, “ to establish a Phrenological 
Society in his native city, and to contri- 
bute to the establishment of similar socie- 
ties elsewhere. They have been numer- 


* In Spurzheim’s language this merely means an adept in the savoir faire. 
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ous in the British Empire, on the Con- 
tinent, and in America, and have even 
reached Van Dieman’s Land, almost our 
~ antipodes.” 

In 1818, Spurzheim married Mada- 
moiselle Perrier, and settled, as he 
thought, permanently, in Paris. His 
wife was a most accomplished and 
amiable woman ; and he had the grati- 
fication for some time of delivering his 
lectures to a large and attentive class. 
But the French Government, which 
began to experience considerable incon- 
venience from the licentiousness of the 
press, resolved to restrict public dis- 
cussion of every kind; and public lec- 
tures were forbidden without a state 
license. As the law then stood, Spurz- 
heim might have lectured to a class of 
twenty individuals ; but he was refused 
a license to instruct a larger number. 
This necessarily defeated his plan of a 
permanent residence in France, and 
greatly interfered with his domestic 
happiness and tranquillity. For some 
time he lived the life of a bird of pas- 
sage between France and England. Mis 
active mind, still intent upon the promo- 
tion of his favourite science, the know- 
ledge of which, from time to time, he 
contrived to extend, by his writings in 
Paris, and by his lectures in London. 

In 1827 he lectured in Cambridge, 
the use of the public lecture-room hav- 
ing been granted to him by the Vice- 
Chancellor. He also lectured, with 
much success, at Bath, Bristol, and 
Hull, from which last town he conti- 
nued his journey to Edinburgh, where 
he arrived by invitation, in the first 
week in January, 1828. 

His reception on this occasion was 
of the most gratifying nature. He 
found many steadfast disciples, many 
ardent admirers, and many candid en- 
quirers into the nature and the progress 
of the new doctrines ; and had the satis- 
faction of witnessing such a degree of 
ardour in the reception of his peculiar 
Opinions, as furnished a well-grounded 
hope of the permanency of phrenology, 
as a science, in that part of the United 
Empire. 

Before his departure from Edinburgh 
he was complimented with a public 
dinner by the Phrenological Society, 
which was attended by individuals of 
rank and intelligence, of whose pre- 
sence he might well feel proud. His 
health was proposed by Mr. Combe in 
terms of warm eulogy, which were re- 
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sponded to by the sympathising plau- 
dits of the company. It was a proud 
day to Spurzheim thus to be hailed as 
a promoter of Science, and a benefac- 
tor to his species in the very city which 
was the strongest hold of the prejudices 
that prevailed against him. 

The Dublin drew en Society, 
before whom Mr. Carmichael’s memoir 
was read, was founded im 1829, and 
owes its existence chiefly tothe exertions 
of Mr. Combe, who visited Dublin in 
the April of that year, and delivered 
a course of lectures, which materiall 
aided the impression that had been al- 
ready made by Spurzheim. “ At his 
departure, he earnestly requested that 
Dr. Spurzheim should be invited togive 
his powerful assistance to the complete 
establishment of the science in this 
city. He accepted the invitation; but 
in consequence of the lamented death 
of his wife, he did not arrive until 
March, 1880. His friends found him 
much changed in appearance ; his equa- 
nimity was the same, but his recent 
loss had made considerable inroads 
upon his health and strength.” He 
however lectured with considerable 
effect, and added many to the already 
numrous crowd of his disciples and 
admirers. The Royal Irish Academy 
on this occasion elected him an honor- 
ary member. 

In June, 1830, he returned to Lon- 
don. From thence he travelled to 
Paris, and was a witness of the events 
that seated Louis Philip on the throne 
of the French. In November he re- 
turned to England, and delivered a 
course of Lectures in Liverpool. But 
there was then all the turmoil of a con- 
tested election in that town, and people 
were too busy with politics to attend 
with much interest to phrenology. 

His last visit to this city was in the 
April of 1831, when he repeated his 
lectures to an audience more select than 
numerous, and by whom they were 
listened to with profound attention. He 
was himself fully sensible that as an 
itinerant lecturer he never could do full 
justice to his subject. “ His course, 
like those on chemistry, natural philo- 
sophy, medicine, and moral philosophy, 
ought to have embraced a period of 
months, instead of being contracted to 
the narrow space of two or three 
weeks.” He was, therefore, very de- 
sirous of being appointed Professor of 
Anthropology to one of the Universi- 
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ties. His friends entertained the hope 
that the chair of the London College 
would have been offered to his accept- 
ance ; but they were disappointed : and 
he resolved, in consequence, to bid 
adieu to England, and to remain, for 
the remainder of his days, in quiet, 
unambitious comfort, with the relatives 
of his late wife, in Paris. 

But he had scarcely settled in his 
new abode, when pressing invitations 
from America induced him to cross the 
Atlantic. He arrived, full of hope, at 
New York, and on the 17th September, 
1832, commenced a general course of 
lectures at Boston. His class was ex- 
ceedingly numerous and respectable, 
and he conceived the most sanguine 
expectations of spreading his doctrines 
from one extremity to the other of the 
new world, and of seeing it take per- 
manent root over the most civilized 
ae of the habitable globe. But 

fis latter end was at hand. “ Sudden 
changes exposed him to cold, and an 
incautious transition from a warm lec- 
turé-room to the evéning air was at- 
tended with debilitating effects. This 
variety of causes brought on, at first, 
a slight indisposition, which, if it had 
been attended to, might have been 
easily checked. Regarding his illness 
of less consequence than the delivery 
of his lectures, he exerted himself for 
several days; when prudence required 
an entire cessation from labour. This 
was the fatal step. Cold produced 
fever; and this impradence settled the 
the fever in the system. He was averse 
to all active medical treatment from the 
beginning, and’ resorted to the simplest 
drinks and mildest remedies. He was 
confined to his' room about fifteen days, 
during which time his disease assumed 
a more alarmiig appearance util the 
10th of November. At eleven o’clock 
at night the world was deprived of this 
extraordinary man.” 

Such is the sketch which Mr. Car- 
michael has given of the life and la- 
botrs of Dr. Spurzheim. That he en- 
tertains an exaggerated notion of his 
powers of mind, we have already de- 
clared our conviction: and the very 
warmth of his admiration may induce 
many to hesitate in receiving his testi- 
mony ne the soundness of the 
new phi a. Spurzheim was a 
man of ¢ capacity, and consider- 
able attainments, e was well ac- 
quainted with’ the outlines of almost 
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every theory, ancient or modern, by 
which an explication, of mental pheno- 
mena has been attempted: and admir- 
ably calculated to seize upon the ad- 
missions, the deficiencies, and the 
incongruities of other writers, for the 
purpose of shewing to advantage, the 
superior consistency, and reasonable- 
ness of his own and Dr. Gall’s system. 
But had not the lucky thonght of the 
latter led him into the track of disco- 
very, there is nothing in his writings 
from which we should be led to conjec- 
ture that, by any other application of 
his powers, he could arrive at eminence 
or even at distinction. He was an 
amiable man, and much beloved by 
those who knew him, for the innocent 
hilarity of his disposition and the frank- 
ness and honesty of his nature. It was 
quite impossible to be in his society 
two hours without being convinced that 
there was not a single particle of quack- 
ery or hypocrisy in his whole composi- 
tion. He met every enquiry that was 
made, with modesty and fairness; and 
was rarely at a loss to give a plausible, 
if not a cogent, answer to any objec- 
tions by which his favourite science was 
assailed. Never was there a man less 
obnoxious to the charge of egotism in 
the little discussions which frequently 
took place respecting the merits of 

hrenology. A quiet observer would 

e struck by the very little pains which 
he took to exhibit himself, and his 
intense desire to recommend his sys- 
tem. He seemed to us capable of 
bearing injury, insult, almost any indig- 
nity, provided he could, by so doing 
accelerate the progress of what he con- 
sidered, whether justly or not, the most 
important discovery thatever was made. 
Indeed his labours in the cause suffici- 
ently prove the perseverance and the 
devotedness of his attachment to it; 
and that he was disinterested is abun- 
dantly manifest, as his gains from his 
lectures were scarcely ever more than 
sufficient to defray his necessary ex- 
penses. Had he become stationary in 
any principal town, the most ordinary 
success in his profession must have 
been far more lucrative than he could 
ever hope to render the more irregular 
course which he had adopted. 

That there is something in phreno- 
logy, we believe every one admits. At 
least we have never met with any one 
who professed that he would expect to 
meet with exactly the same conform- 
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ation of head in an idiot and in a New- 
ton. The only difference, therefore, 
_ between Spurzheim and most others, is 
the difference between general acknow- 
ledgment and particular description. 
He gives the map of a country in the 
existence of which they profess to be- 
lieve, while they call it “terra in 

nita.”. Now the whole question at 
issue resolves itself into a question of 
fact: namely, are the phrenologists 
justified in asserting that certain pecu- 
liarities of cerebral development are 
invariably accompanied by certain mo- 
ral or mental manifestations? If this 
be so, they are right ; if it be not so, 
they are in error. We have already 
intimated that it is not our intention to 
take either the one side or the other. 
While we do not think that sufficient 
inductional evidence has as yet been 
adduced to justify an adhesion to the 
phrenologists, we are of opinion that 
far too plausible a case has been made 
out to justify, for one moment, the 
fleering ascerbity of their adversaries ; 


Amativeness, eae 
Philoprogenitiveness, 
Destructiveness, 
Combativeness, 
Self esteem, 
Cautiousness, am 
Moral organs deficient, 


ome 


aw 
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and we are free to. confess, that if the 
disciples of Spurzheim are only able to 
establish, upon ample and unexception- 
able evidence, the position for which 
they contend, no force of intellect or 
of ridicule can finally prevail against 
them, 

That individuals professing. phreno- 
logy have been enabled to, Rian very 
accurate judgments respecting the cha- 
racters of others, upon a mere inspec- 
tion of their skulls, and without asking 
a single question by which a personal 
knowledge of them might be elicited, 
cannot be denied; and we give the 
following instance, for the correctness 
of which we can vouch, as one of the 
most striking that occurred during Mr. 
Combe’s late visit to Dublin. In visit- 
ing the Richmond Lunatic Asylum, a 
man was presented to him by Doctor 
Crawford, at that time the substitute 
physician, and, without holding a sin- 
gle word of conversation with him, he 
wrote down the following remarks ;— 


large. 
do. 

very large. 
do. 


yagi 


large. 
ase do. 
particularly 


Veneration and Hope. 
Benevolence, rather well developed. 
Intellectual organs, ditto, 


The patient was withdrawn, and Mr. 
Combe added; “ This is the worst 
head I ever saw. The combination is 
worse than Hare’s. Combativeness and 
destructiveness are fearfully large, and 
the moral organs altogether deficient. 
Benevolence is the best developed of 
them, but it is miserably small, com- 
pared with the organs of combativeness 
and destructiveness. J am surprised 
that man was not executed before he be- 
came insane.” 

It appears that Dr, Crawford, who 
was at that time, no phrenologist, had 
previously written down this man’s cha- 
racter, as he knew it from a,long ac- 
quaintance with him. It is as fol- 
lows :— 

“ Patient E. S., aged 34. Ten years 
since admission, Total want of moral 
feeling and principle ; great depravity 
of character, levies to the ind nce 
of every vice, and to the commission 


of every crime. 
gence, ingenuit 
scourge to his f 
turned out of the army as an incorrigi- 
ble villain; attempted the life of a sol- 
dier; repeatedly flogged ; 
tempted to poison his father. 


Considerable _intelli- 
and plausibility ; a 
mily from childhood ; 


has since at: 


Now we do not say thatithis instance 


alone ought to be sufficient to establish 
the truth of -phrenology. 
pestinie to say of a system which ena- 


But is it 


les a mere observer, at a single glance, 


to form a judgment of character so 
nearly approaching to correctness, that 
there is nothing in it? 
We think, on the contrary, that a few 
such instances entitle it to the greatest 
consideration ; and that, if many such 
can be as truly alledged, its adversaries 
will find it very difficult to contend 
against it. 


We think not, 


It ought, howeyer, to be, impressed 


upon phrenologists, that they cannot 
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be too cautious, too patient, or too ex- 
act in their observations ; and that a 
proneness to precipitate theory, may 
greatly retard, if not defeat their ob- 
ject. It owes whatever of plausibility 
at present belongs to it, to the fact, 
that it arose without any reference to 
theory ; and the strongest prima facie 
objections to which it is liable are, un- 
doubtedly, those which have reference 
to the very great rapidity with which 
it has assumed its present shape, and 
the very minute subdivisions, each hav- 
ing appropriate offices, into which the 
brain been divided. If former 
philosophers have erred in supposing 
that there were no original propensi- 
ties, but that all men came into the 
world with equal powers and capaci- 
ties, and only differed from each other 
as their minds were. formed by the 
education they received, or the circum- 
stances by which they were surrounded, 
so it is to be suspected that. phrenolo- 
gists have erred by passing into an op- 
posite extreme, and multiplying the 


primitive faculties to an extent that is 
un ee and needless. 
hat p 


renology leads to material- 
ism has often been asserted ; and the 
assertion has been rendered specious 
by the fact, that it numbers amongst its 
most ardent votaries, individuals who 
are known to be favorable tothe ma- 
terial philosophy. But, in truth, it 
leaves the great question at issue ex- 
actly where it found it. Phrenology 
does not profess to throw any light on 
the nature of mind ; it is only the laws 
which govern its manifestations, with 
which it pretends to be acquainted.— 
And it might as well be said that a man 
was a materialist, because, admitted 
that he received, ideas of colour by 
means of the eye, as that he should be 
so considered, because he maintained 
that all other emotions and impressions 
were perceived by reason of certain 
iarities of cerebral conformation. 
e brain is an instrument in the one 
case, exactly as the eye is in the other, 
and neither are to be confounded with 
the mind, any more than the music 
roduced from a piano is to be con- 
ounded with the keys or the strings 
by impressions upon which it was oc- 
casion 
But it may be said, if mind be a re- 
sult of organization, as music is of im- 
pact upon an instrument, does not that 
savour, at least, of. materiality? We 
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think not. We only know body by 
means of mind. We have no direct, or 
immediate cognizance of matter. Reid 
says we have ; but his opinions are, at 

resent, very little regarded. The late 
r. Thomas Brown says we have; 
but, we believe, no individual worthy 
of notice, himself excepted, ever 
adopted his peculiar view. The first 
refers the cognizance of external na- 
ture to a faculty which he denominates 
common sense ; the latter to the resis- 
tance occasioned by an interposing bo- 
dy to the power of muscular contrac- 
tion. But, in both cases, obviously, 
that which is immediately, present to 
the mind, is the sensation, impression, 
idea, or whatever else it may be called, 
which is considered as intimating the 
presence of the external object; not 
the object itself, which is inferred, ra- 
ther than perceived ; which, as in the 
case of dreams, may be perceived when 
it is not present, and, as in the case of 
the heavenly bodies, may be perceived 
to be in one place, when it is known to 
be in another. 
The most vivid perceptions, there- 
fore, do not of necessity argue the pre- 
sence of an external cause ; although 
doubtless, —_ in the great majority 
of instances, furnish sufficiently good 
reasons for believing such a cause to be 
in existence. But, we must not con- 
found the inference of the judgment 
with the act of, or impression upon the 
mind. Of the latter, we have the evi- 
dence of consciousness. If we ana- 
lyze the evidence upon which we rest 
our belief in the former, we will find it 
to resolve itself into no more than 
this, that such objects, supposing them 
to exist, furnish the most plausible ac- 
count that can be given of the pheno- 
mena of perception. 
A man hears the sound of a trum- 
et, and, in common parlance, he says 
e hears a trumpet. By which he does 
not mean that an external object, called 
a trumpet, is immediately present to his 
mind ; but only, ‘that the sound which 
he has heard leads him to infer that a 
trumpet must be somewhere in. his 
neighbourhood. In like manner, with 
respect to all the other senses. The 
eye conveys impressions of colour, the 
nose of scent, which, although they 
lead to an almost instinctive inference 
that some external cause of these im- 

ressions must exist, yet-by no means 
impart to us the same distinct and in- 
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fallible evidence respecting that cause 
whieh we have of their own existence. 
Phrenologists affect to have found 


- outa faculty somewhat analogous to 


Dr. Reid’s “common sense,” and’ by 
which they maintain that we havewhat 
amounts to self-evident knowledge of 
external existence. But we beg to 
ask, will not that faculty manifest itself 
in the dreamer, with an aetivity as in- 
tense, and a belief as unhesitating, as 
in any waking subject? And if so, 
how can it be presumed that any cer- 
tain or infallible knowledge of the 
external world is the result of its ope- 
rations? We are very much inclined 
to think, that the faculty to which the 
phrenologists allude, is a’ primitive fa- 
culty ; that is, that some individuals 
are born with a peculiar power of ob- 
serving and distinguishing particular 
objects ; but that power affords no 
evidence whatever of the necessary 
existence of external objects, beyond 
the very natural inference which may 
be drawn in the case of any of the 
other senses. So that, for aught that 
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phrenology accomplishes, the great 
question between materialists and im- 
materialists. remains exactly .where it 
was before. 

A knowledge of matter presupposes 
the existence of mind. But the exist- 
ence of mind does not necessarily pre- 
suppose the existence of matter. It 
may be true that the latter exists as 
well as the former. But it is not’a 
self-evident truth. And however men 
may doubt about the one, the very fact 
of doubting at all, affords perfect cer- 
tainty respecting the other. Our eon- 
jectures or inferences may be erroneous 
—and therefore we can never dé “sure 
that we are not under a delusion when 
we are led by our sensations to: tlie 
belief of an external object. Mariy 
such delusions are practised by those 
who are skilful at slight of hand. Bat 
the very act of conjecturing at all, 
proves tnfallibly the existence of a be- 
ing that conjectures, and we therefore, 
can’ never entertain any doubt respect- 
ing the real existence of an intellectual 
nature. 


EDUCATION QUESTION. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE. 


Sir, 

The frequent complaints made of 
Reporters in the public papers, would 
induce those who value the honour of 
our Established Church, to hope, that 
it was to the inaccuracy of one of these 
we were to ascribe a report on the 
Education Question in Ireland. It is, 
at all events, due to propriety, to visit 
on the Reporter what he has presumed 
to put into the lips of his Grace’ the 
Archbishop of Dublin ; and I can only 
treat it as coming from such a writer. 
It is. due to the cause of truth and the 
Clergy of Ireland, not to allow that 
writer’s observations ‘to escape unno- 
ticed. I merely touch ona few points— 

This writer, Sir, uses the cloak: of 
the Archbishop’s authority, to vindi- 
one the yom which the Commissioners 

ox, I, 


of Education have published, from the 
charge of being a+ mutilation’ of the 
Scriptures, and the plea is, that. “a 
mutilation of a book, isa publication pro- 
fessing'to be the whole book, which it is 
not” It were well; ‘if such :a‘plea as 
this could be admitted to vindicate the 
iniquitous ‘principle of this selection. 
A selection from the Sacred Volume, 
used in ‘education, in conjunction with 
the whole Bible, to the study of which, 
little children are taught with feelings 
of ‘reverence to aspire, cannot’ indeed, 
with: justice be called“ @ mutilation,” 
but an honest and valuable introduction 
to the use of ‘that inspired Volume. 
But a silestiety: titan the Sacred 
Volume, used in education as this is, 
to the exclusion of the remaimder, 
and made on the iniquitous principle, 
41 
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that this remainder or any part thereof, 
is unfit for the instruction of youth, 
this, Sir, is not only a mutilation, but 
it is worse than a mutilation of the 
Scriptures, it is a mutilation of some 
parts of this holy Volume and a dese- 
cration of the rest. 

I would, Sir, that we had been left 
to impute this exclusively to Popish 
superstition, and that we had been per- 
mitted to consider the Protestant mem- 
bers of the Board merely as the dupes 
of a mistaken and perverted policy. 
But alas! we are deprived even of 
this melancholy consolation—we are 
compelled to admit that the Board is 
guided, not by a perversion of policy, 
but by a dereliction of principle. What 
is the account given of this selection ? 
it is this— 

“The first publication of selections 
by the Society comprised the whole 
book of Genesis, with the exception of 
those parts which all parents would re- 

Srain from. putting into the hands of their 

children.” Here, Sir, is not a submis- 
sion to an error of Popish superstition, 
not a weak and criminal compromise 
of truth with falsehood, but a plain 
dogma of Popery herself, a plain, direct 
and awful charge against the purity, 
and the perfection of the truth of the 
eternal God. Such dogmas may be 
novel in English people, but we are too 
well accustomed to them in Ireland. 

The first in the ranks of impiety, 
who recently set forth a modification of 
this principle, was Dr, Doyle, who, in 
his letters on the Bible Society, in 1825, 
says— 

“Some person in Waterford, quoted 
with religious horror the saying of a 
priest “that the Bible would play the 
devil with them,’ meaning the thildren, 

et, the priest thought rightly, though 
S expressed himself in the irish man- 
ner, putting the wrong end of the senti- 
ment foremost. The Scriptures would 
not play the devil with the children, 
but the deyil would play his pranks 
with the children by means of the Scrip- 
tures! !"—See Letters of J. K. L. 

This was followed by a worthy pupil 
of such a master, Mr. Sheil, who in the 
attack which he and Mr, O’Connell 
commenced upon the London Hiber- 
nian Society, declares it as the dogma 
of his Church, that “the Bible is not fit 
Sor the unassisted perusal of every shoe- 
less urchin, and that we should not make 
a primer of the Word of God,” and in 
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attacking the then Commissioners. of 
Education for the principle that “ means 
should be taken to supply the Protes- 
tant children with the Testaments,” he 
urges this sentiment with the caustic 
irony of mingled infidelity and super- 
stition, thus— 

“ The Protestant child who sits beside 
the Catholic, is to be initiated in the in- 
teresting details of criminality contained 
in the history of the Jews, while his 
Popish neighbours are to be denied all 
access to those pure and salutary sources 
of information from which so much useful 
knowledge is to be derived.” 1 refer 
those who wish to examine the impious 
amplifications with which ribald blas- 
phemy can enlarge upon this principle, 
to a perusal of that gentleman’s speech 
on that occasion. So Mr. Maguire in 
his controversy with Mr. Pope, says— 
“Christ will not allow his children to 
use good food, when by the circum- 
stances of the case, it might be con- 
verted into poison. Would you give 
to a child food of an indigestible qua- 
lity?” In short, Sir, this is a principle 
which has been set forth and dilated on 
by men of every grade and every class, 
from the schoolmaster to the pope, in 
the ranks of superstition, and from the 
liberal to the atheist, in those of infi- 
delity; but no man has ever yet ven- 
tured to suppose, a Protestant Arch- 
bishop gravely to stand up and tell a Pro- 
testant nation, that in conjunction with 
the ministers of superstition, he had 
composed an expurgate edition of an 
inspired book of God, “ omitting those 
parts which all parents would refrain 
Jiom putting into the hands of their chil- 
dren.” That is, Sir, in plain English, 
that the Bible is a book unfit for our 
children, and that these parents—these 
worms of the dust, are wiser than the 
God and Father of lights, whose wis- 
dom inspired, and whose mercy gave 
his Sacred book to be “a lantern to 
our feet and a light to our paths,” to 
guide us to salvation from the cradle to 
the grave. 

What, Sir !—Is it that very portion 
of God’s holy Word which his own 
authoritative command ordains that we 
“should teach them diligently unto our 
children ?” that we should “teach them 
to our sons, and our sons’ sons,” that 
“ children which have not known anything 
may hear and learn to fear the Lord 
their God, as long as they live.” Is this 
that Word which we are now to learn 
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that “parents are to refrain from putting 
into the hands of their children,” and that 
we are to be indebted to the Board of 
- Irish Education for a safe and proper 
edition of it for their instruction? Sir, 
there is not a man who values the ho- 
nour of our Church, whose heart must 
not burn with feelings of grief and 
shame at a statement such as this. We 
do not protest against individuals, but 
against errors—not against men but 
against principles, and when a principle 
of Popish superstition, such as this, is 
set forth before the nation, the higher 
the authority from which it emanates, 
the louder and the loftier shall be our 
protest against it. We value and we 
respect as we ought, the dignities and 
offices of men, but it is only calculated 
to bring them into degradation and 
contempt when those who fill them 
stand upon the little molehill of their 
earthly elevation, to lift their puny 
voice against the authority and the 
glory of the God of Heaven. 

It is asserted that “an outcry had 
been raised against the first number of 
the selections made by the Society, before 
they were published, the proof sheet 
having been surreptitiously procured from 
the printers, and it was said that in those 
selections they had introduced a passage 
sanctioning the worship of the Virgin 
Mary.” 

Now, Sir, if this sentiment had been 
uttered in the House of Lords, it 
would seem perfectly unaccountable 
on any principles of ordinary candour, 
to any man acquainted with the facts ; 
it would seem like an attempt to evade 
the charge, by casting an imputation 
of dishonesty on those who procured 
the sheet, and of falsehood on those 
who brought the accusation, I did 
not see that sheet, Sir, but I know that 
the gentleman who made the charge 
knew nothing of it till it was placed 
in his hands, and I know that it was 
not procured surreptitiously, but fell 
accidentally into the hands of the gen- 
tleman who got it. . Mr. Carlisle made 
this same cry, and wrote a pamphlet on 
it too, which was industriously circu- 
lated in England, complaining, for- 
sooth, as if this passage only appeared 
ina proof sheet, but ought not to be 
charged on the extracts as published ; 
whereas, this very passage came out 
with a title changed in the selections, 
and it was not said to sanction the 
worship of the Virgin Mary, but it 
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was proved to do so—proved beyond 
the power of the Commissioners, not 
only to refute, but even to attempt to 
answer the charge ; they could not, and 
they ure unable todo so. If the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin can find one of the 
Commissioners to answer that charge, 
he shall be instantly refuted ; and now 
I say, Sir, not only that their vote 
sanctions the worship of the’ Virgin 
Mary, but since I find that the Board 
tolerates, as is openly acknowledged, 
the use of the books in the Roman 
Catholic depository, to be admitted 
into the religious instruction of the 
schools, I say this, that they sanction 
the most abominable idolatries and su- 
perstitions that ever disgraced a peo- 
ple calling themselves christians, and I 
charge the Board of Education with 
patronizing the worst and most abomi- 
nable antichristian delusions that can 
blind the human intellect, and destroy 
the human soul; and if they will un- 
dertake to disprove this charge, since 
it is complained they were not allowed 
to plead their cause in Exeter Hall, 
and since it is said that the Church of 
Ireland is factious in opposing this 
Board—and since, respect for his 
Grace’s office forbids such an appeal 
to the Archbishop of Dublin, in the 
name of the Church of Ireland, 
let Mr. Carlisle, and Mr. Anthony 
Blake, meet a clergyman of the es- 
tablished Church and a clergyman 
of the Scotch Church, or an Irish 
Lawyer in Exeter Hall, and let the 
Popish principles of their constitution, 
and their Popish extracts, and the 
Popish superstitions of that depository, 
which they sanction, be brought fairly 
to the light, and [ will venture to 
assert, that there is not a man that 
shall ever have the hardihood to call 
himself a Protestant Minister, and 
stand up to tell the British nation that 
the public money should be devoted to 
such an abominable purpose. Now, 
Sir, this is plain language, such as befits 
the subject. Let us see will the Board 
of Education venture to meet it, then, 
Sir, the nation shall see where political 
faction and crooked policy ; and Chris- 
tian fidelity and truth are to be found. 
“ He that doeth evil, hateth the light, 
neither cometh to the light, lest his 
deeds should be reproved ; but he that 
doeth truth, cometh to the light, that 
his deeds may be made manifest, that 
they are wrought in God.” 
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But, it is said, “i as rather hard to 
assume that mutilated selections would 
receive the sanction of Protestant com- 
missioners, who had received their educa- 
tion at three Protestant Universities—the 
Archbishop of Dublin, who had heen edu- 
cated at Oxford—Dr. Sadlier, who had 
been educated at Trinity College, Dub- 
lin—and Mr. Carlisle, a Presbyterian 
clergyman.” With respect to an edu- 
cation at Oxford, I sup it is meant 
that this is a pledge that. the proper 
principles of the Protestant religion 
inculeated at that University, are to 
afford) a security in the Archbishop 
of Dublin against the invasion of 
those principles in the Board of Edu- 
cation, | The argument, Sir, is a strong 
one, and wéuld be a good one if it 
did not happen to be refuted by that 
which is proverbially acknowledged 
to be worth a thousand arguments, 
namely, a fact; that fact is this, and 
I lament to have it to write—that the 
Archbishop of Dublin, as President of 
a College at Oxford, delivered from 
the pulpit, and published from the 
press, a body of well arranged and well 
digested truths, which were consonant 
as far as they went, with the principles 
which ought to be inculcated in that 
University ; but the very next year 
his Grace accepted the Archiepiscopal 
mitre in. this unfortunate country, and 
undertook .to carry into effect for the 
Prime Minister of England, a system 
which the year before, he had himself 
publicly denounced—and justly and 
unansweredly denounced, as a com- 
pound of Popery and Paganism, at 
Oxford. The detailed comparison of 
his Grace’s sentiments, and of the 
Board, are fully before the public, they 
remain unanswered, and unanswerable, 
and it is rather hard to impute to us as 
an ebullition of faction in Ireland, the 
adherence to those principles, which 
his Grace the Archbishop of Dublin, 
had published as the principles of the 
Protestant Church at Oxford. Is it 
faction, Sir, that we cannot conve- 
niently accommodate the policy of my 
Lord Grey, by surrendering our re- 
ligion and our Bibles at his Lordship’s 
behest? Is it faction, Sir, that we 
cannot profess one set of principles one 
year, and shift them like a scene ina 
comedy, to please a Prime Minister, 
the next? If not, Sir, then I pledge 
myself on behalf of the Church of Ire- 
Jand, that when the Archbishop of 
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Dublin. shall, reconcile even to the 
semblance of convertency the princi- 
ples which he published at Oxford in 
one year, with those which he under- 
took to bring into action in the Metro- 
politan See of Ireland the next, under 
the policy of Lord Grey; that every 
Bishop and every Clergyman in Ire- 
land, will unanimously join him in that 
Board of Education, which till then, 
on his Grace’s own authority, as an 
opinion, we shall denounce as a com- 
pound of Pagan ignorance, and Popish 
superstition. 

It has been bitterly complained of, 
that persons were excluded from the 
public meetings, to petition against the 
Board, who were not friendly to the 
object for which they were convened. 
This statement to my certain know- 
ledge is incorrect—the Archbishop of 
Dublin himself, received a formal noti- 
fication of the meeting on the subject 
in Dublin, and his Grace did not chose 
to avail himself of the privilege af- 
forded him. 

It has been also made a subject of 
bitter lamentation, that “an agitationis 
going on in Ireland, which insults the 
Roman Catholic population by the appl- 
cation of such epithets as ‘ Idolaters, 
‘ superstitious believers,’ * mutilators of the 
Scriptures; §c. Look, Sir, I pray you, 
to what a lamentable pass the Protes- 
tant religion is arrived—but one or 
two short years ago, the whole body 
of the British Senate, Archbishops, 
Bishops, and all the Peers of the 
realm, called, in the most solemn man- 
ner, the God of Heaven to witness the 
idolatry and superstition of the Popish 
church; and now an Archbishop of 
the Protestant religion, whose duty it 
is to testify against this, and to labour 
to reform these unhappy people, is 
represented as gravely complaining to 
these very Peers, that Ireland is agi- 
tated. How ?—Because men are found 
to say, what they every one themselves 
had sworn!!! As tothe Peers—is this 
a compliment to their conscience, or 
their understanding ?—as to Ireland— 
alas, poor country! when those who 
ought to be the pillars of the truth, 
take part with the ministers of super- 
stition, to complain that truth is spoken, 
and to mutilate and suppress the Word 
of Life, which they ought to teach and 
preach even to the death—what prospect 
is there of your improvement—what 
hope can be indulged of your salvation ! 
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But we are called on to sympathize 
with the sufferings of those who are 
engaged in the maintainance of this 
system, and who have to complain of 
the “ moral assassination of their charac- 
ters.” And we are told of the melan- 
choly instance of a Presbyterian minis- 
ter who was deserted by his congre- 
gation, because he approved of the 
Board of Education. As to this minis- 
ter, Sir, I grant, he is to be pitied, 
less, however, for his fate, than for his 
crime. I rejoice to hear of the fidelity 
of his congregation—it is time for a 
soonnie to abandon their minister, 
when he deserts the Word and the 
authority of his Creator. As to the 
reproaches that are cast on the Protes- 
tant commissioners, it is readily ad- 
mitted, that for these they are de- 
serving of compassion. If men are re- 
proached for the cause of truth, and in 
the path of duty, supported by the 
Word of their God and the testimony 
of their conscience, it is their privilege, 
according to that Word, to “ rejoice, 
and be exceeding glad,” and therefore, 
so far from complaining, we see the 
apostles of our blessed Lord, “ rejoicing 
that they were worthy to suffer shame for 
his name,” and we are called on to sym- 
pathize, not their sorrows, but their 
joys. But when men suffer under the 
just, indignant rebuke of truth, for de- 
stroying the cause of God and of his 
Word, then, indeed, they are truly to 
be oe Scripture to support— 
no hope to cheer—no testimony of 
conscious integrity, that is ratified by 
the authority of God, to uphold them, 
when they have sacrificed the glory of 
the eternal World to some contempti- 
ble expediency, or some criminal policy 
of this—when they have thrown away 
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the substance to grasp at the shadow, 
however fatally injurious the result of 
their conduct to their fellow creatures, 
it is universally to be allowed, that 
they are objects of deep commisera- 
tion, as it regards themselves. Pity 
must not presume to arrest the rod of 
justice ; but justice cannot forbear to 
mingle her tears with those of pity. 
How are the miseries of their condi- 
tion aggravated, when the calumnies of 
which they complain, are derived, not 
from their enemies, but from: them- 
selves? Whoever thought of imputing 
to the Protestant: commissioners;:that 
any one of them would actually. dare 
to set forth the Popish principle, that 
the Bible was not fe to be put into the 
hands of our children ? Who ever 
thought, however criminal we con- 
sidered the policy of the Board, that 
any one of them actually held an opi- 
nion of the Bible, in common with the 
blasphemies and superstitions of . Dr. 
Doyle, Mr. Sheil, and Mn Maguire ? 
Alas! Sir, how hapless is the condition 
of the culprit, when the miserable ad- 
missions of the defence, outnumber 
even the counts of the indictment ? 
How hapless is escape from the terrible 
severity of censure, when the melan- 
choly confession of the truth sets even 
detraction itself at defiance? With 
the hope, Sir, that your Magazine shall 
long afford apledge of what Oxford 
and Trinity College ought to maintain, 
with respect tothe Word of God, 


I remain, 
Your Friend and Servant, 
PHILO VERITAS. 











Letters from Canada. 


LETTERS FROM CANADA.* 


Canada! we never meet that word, 
without feeling a rush of combined 
sensations to our heart; we scarce 
know whether pleasurable or other- 
wise. A flowery scene rises before 
our eyes, and all the witchery of that 
noble ‘land comes like a summer gleam 
across our soul. Yet not unmingled 
with pain do we experience these feel- 
ings, the memory of friends, driven 
from this once happy land, now settled 
in peace with their families, but for 
ever lost to us, comes to our mind, and 
then we turn to the mighty operations 
in the state, which have thus exiled so 
many thousands of our brethren from 
their English home, and in long and 
gloomy train uprise our wrongs and 
sufferings—but we will not continue 
the picture, we do not intend to be 
learned in this month, and we have no 
need to be gloomy or desponding, so 
drawing a veil over our sketch, let us 
turn to subjects more immediately con- 
nected with our title, and fain are we 
to say, that he must be a thorough cry- 
ing philosopher, who can read some of 
these “ Canadian Tours,” &c. without 
hearty laughter, But the causes of 
this mirth are by no means the same 
in all. At one time we take up a 
volume written by some blockhead of 
scribbling notoriety, and at his dull 
vague theories we cannot help laugh- 
ing, and anon we get some semi-poli- 
tical essay, which, with its crude fan- 
tasies, is only prevented from being 
mischievous by its utter inanity ; there 
we sit, and laughing view the hubbub 
created by the follies promulgated by 
the Martineau class, who with a smat- 
tering of technical terms, “ Corn, cur- 
reney, capital,” and all the cant of 
trades’ unions, waste, paper, pens and 
ink, and their own time—the least 
valuable of the lot—and come before 
the public as writers on population and 
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political economy, Heaven save the 
mark, each in his turn exclaiming, 
“ Eureka,” as he offers some vamped 
panacea for all human ills, and as each 
shrinks to darkness again, they leave 
us the admiration of naught save their 


« Dull dexterity of groping well.” 


Enough of these; let us turn to the 
other fund of laughter, of which the pre- 
sent volume affords no mean specimen, 
On comparison with other works writ- 
ten on this very popular subject, the 
reader will find that, although you may 
laugh with Tiger Dunlop and Mr. 
Magrath, yet you much more fre- 

uently laugh a¢ the writers who, in 
the words of Hall “take walk and 
make book.” (But who differed, oh, 
ye gods, from his volumes?) Who 
can restrain a guffaw when we find 
descriptions of scenery which had been 
voted indescribable? But putting all 
these aside, and leaving them to their 
probable fate, let us show what may be 
really profitable or amusing reading for 
the public. Of the latter class may 
be ranked such men as Howieson, 
Stuart, Evans, and many others, who 
profess little further than giving a book 
of travels, and who do that well; but 
with the former class, the profitable, we 
have more immediately to do now, and 
this is divided into two subdivisions, 
that comprising information for the 
majority of emigrants, the poorer ranks 
of settlers, and that which, as in the 
work before us, is addressed more di- 
rectly to the higher grades of persons. 
Of the former of these, we have abun- 
dance, and we have in a former number, 
treated of such, but of the latter, we 
had none, until this present volume was 
sent before the public. It was a great 
deficiency, and has been amply filled 
up. It had been allowed on all hands 
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that it was a desideratum, that those of 
the higher rank about to emigrate, 
should obtain information. ‘The works 
published gave ample instructions to 
those who could live on meal and 
potatoes, but to the civilized family 
it was an unbuoyed channel, and they 
who sailed it were on all sides liable to 
fraud, accident, and expense ; in pro- 
rtion, therefore, to the want of the 
information hitherto, should the public 
appreciate it when offered them. 
his volume comes before the pub- 
lic under peculiar circumstances ; it is 
not the work of any one pen ; one part 
of the letters are from a family, settled 
for some time ; the rest from the mem- 
bers of the Editor’s family, who sailed 
from Ireland, and thus we have the cir- 
cumstantial detail of the voyage and 
land journeys at the same time that the 
farming operations of the located family 
are laid before us, Now although we 
aré.spared the dull dry account of a 
Canadian diary, and are not burdened 
with “trees cut and girdled, ditto 
burned,” &c., yet we have enough to 
shew what the requisite proceedings 
actually are. We said that more than 
one pen had been employed in this 
work, and to this does it owe much of 
the very pleasing diversity of style, 
and we turn from the tender regrets of 
the lady to the manly hopes of the gen- 
tleman, and again to the rich and vivid 
sporting letters of Mr. Magrath, We 
have also more than once recognised 
our old friend Martin Doyle. The 
first letter contains an account of the 
expenses incurred in the voyage and 
the journey through the country to the 
settlement, the total for which, for nine 
individuals, is only £135; then we 
have lists of provender, not bad in 
their way ; then the expenses in the 
Bush, as the uncleared forest is called, 
including stock of all kinds ; in short, 
it appears that this lot of settlers were 
located, for little more than £400. We 
shall not offend the ladies’ eyes with 
the list of gentlemen’s apparel, but ne- 
vertheless, it is very useful for them to 
know what sort of materials may fall 
beneath their delicate fingers, which 
must do all work, from making a fire to 
sewing a new collar on the Sunday 


* A tree of the fir kind. 
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shirt. Some excellent advice to go out 
with a wife, and not for one ; they must 
be scarce commodities there, and a 
young widow with a parcel of brats,— 
which here are the plague, but there 
are the pride of life,—would surely 
meet encouragement. Some hints on 
the voyage, as not to put yourself to a 
month’s additional tossing, by engaging 
a berth in a cheap vessel, with as good 
sailing qualities as a beef barrel, but to 
get one of the prime diners from Liver- 
pool, where the bill of fare-is such as 
to tempt us to go only for amusement, 
wines, including claret and champaigne, 
and board and bed for. thirty-five 
pounds. Marvellous ! 

The second letter is highly useful 
and interesting, and gives a most gra- 
phic account of the raising a log house, 
which after all is no bad roost. We 
suppose the settler at York, U. C., and 
paying a visit to the Commissioner of 
Crown Lands, to enquire what lands 
are to be disposed of : 

“ Being there informed that he can pur- 
chase certain lots of wild land in an un- 
settled part of the country, at from five 
to ten shillings an acre, he next proceeds 
to inspect their situation and quality, 
And with this view he travels in a public 
conveyance as far as is practicable, say 15 
miles, and hires a waggon to carry him 
from thence to the settlement nearest the 
land he wishes to inspect, say five miles, 
and there procures an intelligent person 
acquainted with the township, lots, &c. 
to act as his guide, with whom he sets 
forward for the land on foot; and finding 
that instead of performing the remaining 
ten miles, and of reaching it, as he may 
have expected, in a few hour’s walk, he 
will; perhaps for the first time’in his life, 
be obliged to dispense with the Inxury of 
a good bed, and dispose himself to rest'as 
he best may, upon one composed of the 
boughs of the hemloc* in the small 
shanty+ of a new settler. 

« On getting up next morning, not 
perfectly refreshed: after drinking ‘his 
tea without the agreeable accompaniment 
of cream, or even milk, he proceeds with 
his guide, who, instructed by the index 
posts of the surveyor of the township, at 
length exclaims “ this is the lot ;”"—-when, 
the weary emigrant, seating himself upon 
a log, and looking round him, ponders 


+ The first and most contracted habitation a settler forms. 
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upon the impracticability of bringing his 
family so far into the bush, and to a lot 
perhaps badly supplied with water, and 
covered with pines, (an invariable indica- 
tion of inferior land,) he decides upon 
further inspection, and at length fixes on 
a lot, under more favourable circum- 
stances, upon which to found his future 
habitation and his home. 

« He retraces his steps with altered 
feelings; his thoughts occupied by pleas- 
ing anticipations of the future improve- 
ment of his estate, and is received at the 
shanty he had left, with all that hospita- 
lity which characterises the new settler, 
who will share his last loaf with his ex- 
pected neighbour. 

« The emigrant returns to York, con- 
cludes the purchase of his land, and hires, 
or purchases horses and waggon to con- 
vey his family and to the farm 
of another comfortable settler in his vici- 
nity, with whom he has bargained for 
their accommodation, at a moderate rate, 
and for a supply of excellent provisions 
for as many weeks as he shajl be employed 
in the formation of his own residence. 

« With this interesting object at heart, 
po as mer. orn as yeaa 
wi it; a eof oxen and a slei 
which is the ae vehicle that should be 

t into the woods until a road be 

ly formed. The master and his 
men start before the oxen, to prepare what 
is termed a Bush-road, which is done by 
felling and drawing aside all trees under 
five an Somer from = ae of 
march, and by cutting a pass thro’ an 
fallen timber of larger dnumnatonat thus 
leaving the great trees standing, round 
which, the others being cleared away, the 
oxen and sleigh can ply without difficulty. 

« About an hour before nightfall pre- 
paration is made for sleeping, and, what 
is termed a camp, is formed for this pur- 
pose, in a summary way, by placing a 
ridge pole of ten feet upon two forked 
sticks six feet in length, and stuck firmly 
in the ground. Against this ridge pole 
are laid, at one side, a set of poles, ob- 
liquely ; leaving the other side, which forms 
the front, entirely open, not only to admit 
the heat of a large fire, which is lighted u 
before it, but the smoke, also, to banis 
the musquetos. A thick coat of hem- 
lock boughs, or of bark stripped quickly 
from the standing trees, and covering the 
poles, keeps off the rain or dew, 

« By this time the oxen have arrived 
with the bed-clothes, provisions, &c. and 
then comes on the interesting scene of 
cooking. The frying-pan (“ contrived a 
double debt to pay”) not only supplies 
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successions of savoury pork, but also of 
bread or paste cakes, not less enticing 
from the oily drippings of the meat with 
which they are fried. After a hard 
day’s work in the Bush, this is no unwel- 
come supper. Your epicures sometimes 
bring biscuits. 

«The oxen are tied to a tree, having 
hay, or maple branches as their proven- 
der, and each of the party having com- 
posed himself, with his feet to the blaz- 
ing fire, sinks into yepomt) upon the floor 
of this temporary shelter, strewn thickly 
with the smull boughs or tops of the hem- 
lock tree. 

« Breakfast being over by dawn of day, 
the party move on as before for five miles 
farther, and having at length arrived at 
the selected settlement, a substantial 
camp or wigwam is erected, to accormimo- 
date all who are to be engaged in the 
building of the house. 

« The oxen are sent back, to return on 
@ certain day to draw the logs together, 
and the “ Lord of this silent domain,” 
commences active operations; not 80 very 
silent, ee as ~*~ axe > ae 
through the wood, and the ex, ¢ 
pers speedily make a suflicent clear- 
ance, furnishing, at the same time, the 
ni timber for the building. A 
wise settler will take care not to leave 
any trees standing close to the site of his 
intended mansion; a friend of mine 
Lieut. who neglected this precau- 
tion, having just completed his roof, was 
sitting under it with the utmost compla- 
cency, when a tremendous crash from a 
falling tree of great dimensions, laid the 
entire edifice level with the ground ; he 
himself, by a miraculous escape, was tak- 
en out uninjured. 

“To return to our new settler. Hay- 
ing determined on the plan, and proper 
scantlings, he has the logs cut according- 
ly, to the right lengths, and drawn toge- 
ther where the formation of the house is 
to take place. 

« The walls are contrived in the same 
manner as a schoolboy makes a crib, ex- 
cept that they must be upright ; but like 
that they have corresponding notches, cut 
out of the ends of the respective logs 
that their adjoining surfaces may close, 
With as little space as possible between 
them, and that the coins or angles may 
be thus strongly braced. 

« The elevation must depend on the 
room required within; where upper 
apartments are intended, it must rise ac- 
cordingly, and proportionably higher in a 
log house, which is generally finished with 
a shed, or pent-house roof. 
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«“ In the formation of this roof, how- 
ever simple, much accuracy is to be ob-~ 
served, 


« Black ash and bass woods are consi- 
dered best adapted to this purpose—the 
stems should be about fourteen inches in 
diameter, straight, clean, and easily split. 
Having cut them into lengths, corres- 
ponding with the pitch of the roof, 
Shaan then to be cleft asunder, and 

wed out by the axe like rude 


« These are in sufficient num- 
ber from front to rere, in the line of the 
roof with the hollow side uppermost ; 
and over them are ranged alternately, an 
equal number, with the round side upper- 
most; so that the adjoining edges of each 
two of the upper logs meet in the hollow 
of that beneath them, whilst the adjoin- 
ing édges of each two of the lower logs, 
ire covered by the hollow of that which 
is above them; thus forming a compact 
roof perfectly water tight, as the hollows 
ef the under logs effectually carry off all 
raid that may fall through the joints of 
the upper surface; and the roof conti- 
nues staunch as long as the timbers re- 
main undecayed. 

* This being completed—means must 
be taken to admit both the family and 
the light. The openings for the doors 
and windows (which are generally pro- 
cured, ready made, from the nearest set- 
tlement) are then formed in the walls by 
@ cross cut saW or an axe, 

“ The chimney is then built with mud, 
if stones be scarce. The stubbing after- 
wards takes place, which means, the fil- 
ling up the vacancies between the logs 
with slips of wood, mud and moss; the 
floor is then formed of cleft planks pin- 
ned to logs sunk in the ground, and 
smoothed or rather levelled with an adze, 
the interior partitions, &c. may be got 
forward by degrees ; but, the oven, which 
is an essential, must be conipleted before 
the arrival of the family. 

“ Stones or brick must be procured 
for this, atany inconvenience, for security 
against fite; but mud will serve as mor- 
tar; it is always built outside the house, 
and standsalone. It is heated with pine, 
or very dry hard wood split into small 
pieces, and burnt in the oven to ashes, 
which being swept out, the bread is baked 
as in the common brick ovens At home, 
where dried furze are used to héat ther’. 
—Thus, at the expiration of three or 
four weeks, the preparations are com- 
pleted. 

“Having now brought our settler into 
his own log house; with all the privation 
Vou. I. 
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of former comforts that must of course 
attend his enterprize; I shall close this 
settlement in the Bush, with an estimate 
of the expense he must be supposed to 
have incurred, from the day he set off 
from York, to that of his first family 
dinner under his own roof.” 

The whole cost of this part of the 
settling, including purchase of lands 
&e., being £178. 

There has long been a feud amongst 
writers for information, whether a new 
settler had better take a farm partially 
cleared, or at once sit down in the 
bush. The difference of expense, tak- 
ing two farms equidistant from York} 
but one being cleared, with ont-houses; 
&e. and the other wild, is very trifling, 
being only about thirty pounds less on 
the latter than on the former ; but is 
this small abatement in the cost, not 
more than balanced by the having a 
house ready built, and a road, and such 
little things, which at home we are apt 
to overlook in the greater comforts, 
but which in a new colony are of the 
first importance? Let us see what 
Captain Magrath tells us ; having men- 
tioned the relative cost, he says— 

“ This would tempt many to determine 
in favour of the cleared farm, which ap- 
pears to be the most economical. 

The comparison, however, is also to ex. 
tend to circumstances as well as to cost. 

Those of the Bush which are favour« 
able, are these— 

Cheaper land—a choice of district—~a 
clear title—and the power of forming @ 
neighbourhood of select friends. 

hose of the cleared land which are 
favourable, are these: — 

The immediate accommodation of house 
and offices, 

The prepared state of the cleared 
portion for the reception of different 
crops. 

he ee facility of intercourse 
with mill and market, with readier ac- 
cess to the physician, and place of wor- 


oh 
é unfavourable circumstances of the 
Bush are these— 

Difficulty of access—the various pri- 
vations to be encountered in the solitude 
of the wilderness—the possible want of 
sociéty—the absolute want of roads— 
the great difficulty of intercourse with 
mill, market, physician, or clergyman. 

The unfavourable circumstances of the 
cleared land are these :— 

A dangerous title—liability to the 
debts of a predecessor—an undesirable 
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neighbourhood, fully settled, to the ex. 
clusion of relatives and friends.” 


Indeed amongst the latter evils of a 
clear farm, we might add, the chance 
of the land being exhausted by fre- 
quent and merciless cropping, 80 as to 
leave to the newcomer the pleasant oc- 
cupation of reclaiming his devastated 
purchase. For our parts we would 
take the chance of the Bush, and so 
we see have done the family, whose 
adventures form so very pleasant a part 
of this volume, and we find no serious 
complaints beyond the inevitable in- 
conveniences of a new country; in 
short, they are settlers, and do not re- 
pent it. 

Letter third, we turn from the let- 
ters of persons already settled, to those 
written by the family of the editor.— 
More excellent advice to all voyagers, 
and among the rest, the use of a filter- 
ing machine, which will be invaluable, 
when the water becomes rancid and 
abominable, we wonder this had never 
been thought of before; then accounts 
of the Newfoundland fishing, and a 
huge Hallibut who very good naturedly 
brought crab sauce in his pouch. We 
have heard of aldermen who, on adin- 
ner invitation, brought their own con- 
diments ; but this Hallibut beats them 
hollow—such an instance of kind con- 
sideration has not been found since 
Mrs. Bond’s “ ducks in the pond,” who 
eame regularly to be killed. Letter 
four, contains much agricultural and 
mechanical information, the method of 
building frame houses, which are quite 
different things from shanties or log- 
houses, being much on the plan of 
Longwood House, built in London for 
the use of Napoleon in St. Helena.— 
The writer mentions also, the plagues 
of pigeons, and the reader need not 
stare at the word “flocks” miles in 
length, for we have it on the authority 
of Wilson and Audubon, the great 
American Ornithologists, that a flock, 
we think in Ohio, continued flying over 
their heads for more than two hours, at 
the rate of a mile a minute! and the 
column was many yards in thickness, 
and some furlongs in width, and con- 
tained million of millions of pigeons. 
There is also a curious part concerni 
the growth of wheat, which we shall 
extract for the consideration of natu- 
ralists. We should like to see an ex- 
planation of it from some able hand. 


« By the way, I must ask you to ac- 
count for a curious circumstance which 
results from sowing wheat on a swamp, 
or wherever wet lodges. 

« The purest seed wheat that can be 


procured in such soil, becomes a kind of 


grain, called chesse. Some dry land of 
ours produces fine wheat; but where 
there is a tendency to swamp, the chesse 
grows, and in one spot with us, there was 
last year half an acre of it. with very 
little wheat among it. Some farmers 


maintain, that it does not proceed from 
wheat, but from a dormant seed; others, 


of whom my father is one, are of opinion, 
that the wheat degenerates from the con- 
stant moisture, and becomes what we 
term chesse ; and, what tends to conform 
this very natural hypothesis is, that 
chesse did not grow in any part of the 
field where wheat is not sown, and the 
adjoining patches which were purposely 
left unsown, produced only rank grass 
and weeds. 

« This chesse looks exactly like wheat, 
whilst growing, but when beginning to 
shoot or spindle, the head opens.” 


Perhaps some reader for amusement 
will say, “Oh! what the deuce do we 
care for log-houses or shantys.” Yet 
before you condemn the _ book, 
turn over the pages, and read 
some of the sporting anecdotes ; if 
they are not amusing, then are we 
asses. Nor must the fair sex be ne- 
glected ; we must really introduce 
Miss Biddy Lacy to our readers ; her 
letters are decidedly the best of the 
sort we have ever seen; then occa- 
sionally an anecdote well brought in 
and admirably told, will be found—for 
instance just as an example, read this 
and laugh : 


« A whimsical occurrence (for the 
truth of which, however, I do not abso- 
lutely vouch) is said to have taken place 
shortly before our arrival here: a writ 
against a debtor fairly liable to the law 
of arrest, was put into the hands of one 
of our sheriffs, a fat and unwieldy person, 
to whom the debtor was pointed out, and 
finding himself hard pressed by the sheriff 
(who was well mounted,) made off for a 
morass, into which he hed, laughing 
heartily at his pursuer. 

“« Now, the puzzle to the sheriff was, 
how to make a proper return on the writ; 
he could not return ‘non est inventus,’ 
for he had found his prey; he could not 
return ‘ coepi’ as he had not succeeded in 
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the capture. So, after much deliberation, 
he made out the return “ non est comeati- 
_ bus in swampo,.’” 


But as we have become sponsors 
for the excellent part in store for you, 
gentle reader, and as we see you 
bursting with impatience, we will sub- 
mit Miss Lacy to our extracting pro- 
cess and give you the proceeds: we 
shall only say this much, that there is 
more than one of these rich morceaux. 


“+ From Bridget Lacy, to Mary Thompson, 
“ Ireland. 
: “York, Upper Canada, Aug. 1832. 
« Dear fellow-servant and school-fellow, 

*« For we were edicated together, and 
printiced out together; and my blessing on 
the Committee of fifteen; and my blessing 
on them that taught us to read, and write, 
and spell, that you may know all about 
me, and I about you, though there are 
rivers, and seas, and woods, and lakes 
between us; and my blessing on the mis- 
tress that taught us to work, and wash, 
and make ourselves useful ; so that while 
health stands by us, we may earn honest 
bread in any country. And sure enough, 
dear Mary, you shall hear all the good 
and bad that happens me, and I hope to 
have the same from you. 

“ And now that Ifam on land, it is 
only good-natured that I should give you 
some account of my doings since I set 
out. 

“If I had you with me, I would have 
been easier in my mind; but still my 
mistress was very good, and I got on 
bearably, barring the shocking sickness, 
such as no oné in the cholic, or the 
breeding way, or the billious fever, or 
after hippo, or after squills, ever felt be- 
fore or since. 

« If you were only to have seen how 
smooth we floated down the river, and 
out of the bay, and away to Wicklow, 
where I was born, at the back of the 
Murrough, néar Tinnakilly, you would 
have said, aWay you go, eating, and 
drinking, and laughing, and cracking jokes ; 
but, my jewel, before the second day 
Was over, we were all knocked of a heap; 
and then if you were to hear all around 
you as I did, groaning, and raching, and 
willy wombling, and calling for water, 
and nobody to bring them a sup, and 
wishing themselves at the bottom of the 
sea; in troth, Mary, you would have 
pitied a dog in the same taking. The 
hold was full of people, mighty snug and 
decent, with money in their pockets, 
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going out to make their fortunes; and 
most of them Protestants, that found 
home growing too hot for them; and 
that they had better save their four 


bones, and their little earnings before it 
was too late, and sure enough, I believe 
they're right. There are mighty good 
people among them, and mighty pretty 
girls, that when they arn’t sick, sing 
psalms in the evening very beautiful ; and 
there’s one Jenny Ferguson, from the 


north, that I am very thick with, and 


she has a voice like an angel. In troth 
there are none of them bad, and its 
mighty sweet upon the sea. 

** Well, my dear, when the singing is 
over, they’re all very merry; and there 
are some gay lads, and great fun, and a 
little courting, but all in a civil way; 
and } sometimes make one; and be- 
tween you and I, Mary, but don’t say a 
word at all at all, I think there’s a ser- 
vant-boy of a Mr. Jackson’s, one Ben- 
son, that’s throwing a sheep's eye at me, 
but nothing certain, barring a sly pinch 
here and there, and other tinder tokens 
that may end in smoke after all. 

“ They say a girl will soon get a hus- 
band in this country. Some will, and 
some will not. I'd be sorry to be trusting 
to them, 

« The boy I have told you of, may be 
settled near us, and if he is as sweet 
upon me then, as he is now, he may put 
some of their noses out of joint. To say 
honest truth, I would not like to be be- 
holden to them; though they say they're 
civil enough in Canada, not all as one as 
the states, whére they have the impu- 
dence of Old Nick, in making free with 
their betters. 

«“ You would not believe, dear Mary, 
the forwardness of them Yankees. 

« Sure, I heard a gentleman, after 
coming from Philadelfy, in the Unitied 
States, telling my mistress of their going 
some journey there in a cart, and the 
horses tiring and stopping to sleep at a 
farmer's, and when he had got into bed 
and was falling asleep, was roused by one 
over him, saying, ‘ I guess I tumble in 
here,’ when the greasy carter that drove 
him, stretched his ugly carcass along-side 
him, and n to snore in three minutes. 
Now think of that, Mary. If it was my 
case, not a pin in my pincushion but he 
should have the full binifit of, the im- 
pudent mohawk. 

“ That’s liberty and quality as they 
call it—-a nice bed-fellow indeed—in- 
stead of his own pretty wife, who was 
put to sleep with the young woman of 
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the house, to make room for this scurvy 
Gee-ho-dobbin. 

«The only accident we had on the 
yoyage was an old woman that died, and 
a child born in the hold, anda little girl 
choaked with a potatoe, and two doctors 
on board—but no blame to them—they 
wern’t called till all was over—and the 
Captain, long life to him, put the old 
woman decent in a coffin, saying that the 
sherks should have a mouthful of sawdust 
before they got at ber old bones. 

«Oh! bat I had like to forget the 
chief sport. Sure we had a boxing 
match, , which I must tell you of 
by and by, But what banged all was the 
storm. That was what was near settling 
us for life. Oh! Mary, pay it was 
tremenduous—but I can only tell you the 
beginning of it. 

«“ Now, Mary, dear, how will I de- 
scribe it to you? 

«“ Do you remember when we were 
little girls in the school, and the carpen- 
ters working in the yard, and a great 
long board, and we and the other girls 
playing weighdy bucketdy, and we going 
up in the air and down again to: the 
ground. Well, then, there’s the way it 
sagt but in troth, my dear, it was 
only a beginning, for before you could 
thread a needle up went my heels as 
straight as a ladder, and then down again, 
that though I was lying on the broad of 
my back, I thought I was standing on 
my two feet in the bottom of the sea, 

«“ Then came on the whillaloo from 
above, and the cracking of masts and 
ropes, and dear knows what, and off I 
dropped in a swoon, I suppose, for I 
never saw or heard any thing more till 
all the danger was over. 

* I just remember calling out oh! m 
jewel, take the child—and when first 
opened my eyes, what should I see, but 
my little darling, Miss Mary, tied in her 
own mahogany chair, and that same tied 
to the bed, and the little dear laughing 
heartily ; and no wonder, Mary, for 
you'd have laughed yourself, as I did, 
and couldn’t help it, when, with a toss of 
the ship, we saw every thing, big. and 
little, mugs, jugs, and porringers, &c. all 
hunting each other about the floor. 

« But I promised to tell you about 
the boxing. Well, my dear, the next 
day was quite calm, and we all got up on 
the deck. I went forward to talk to my 
friend Jenny Ferguson, and there were 
five or six fellows beside us, tripping and 
boxing with big. gloves; and we heard 


one of them saying to another, ‘arrah, 





Brien, what if you were to challenge the 
big man there above on the quarter-deck 
(meaning my master,) they say he’s fond 
of the fancy.’ 

«Oh! bother,’ says he, ‘he’s too 
heavy for me.’ 

*«« Never a pound,’ says the other; 
‘and he's flabby and wake—they say he 
was sick all the way.’ 

« « Sick or no sick, I'll have nothing to 
do wid him,’ says he. 

«¢ You won’t then?—O! Brien, is 
that talk for you that’s the borry of all 
Westmeath? There’s the back of my 
hand to you, and I’m ashamed of you for 
evermore.’ 

« ¢ Well then, if I must, I must,’ says 
he, so be going, and asking him will he 
take a turn. 

«“ Up they go, and I following them 
close; and says the same man to my 
master,‘ plase your honour, we hear 

ou’re fond of the sport, apd there’s a boy 
co has got the gloves. Would your 
honour be so free and asy as to put them 
on wid him ?’ 

« «I don’t care if I do,’ says my mas- 
ter, ‘but Iam not very well, and I feel 
weak ; but. little sparring will do no- 
body any harm.’ 

«Upon this they took off them, and 
put on the gloves. 

Oh! Mary dear, isn’t my master a 
fine man? Sure you saw him the day we 
sailed. 

« Well, my dear, there he stood like a, 
rock, parlying, as they call it; while the 
other was striking with all his might, but 
never a touch was himself able to give my 
master, at all at all—and the upshot was, 
he was beat to his heart’s content. 

« But to give him his due, he shook 
hands with the master, and said, *‘ he 
begged his honour’s pardon for giving 
him the trouble of bating him, which he 
well desarved, for coming fornent so fine 
a man entirely ; and the only satisfaction 
he had was, that it was the first time he 
was ever bate in all his life. The mas- 
ter gave him half a crown and a glass of 
whiskey, and they were mighty good 
friends ever after. 

** Well, well, well, I believe this letter 
will never end; so that I'll say nothing 
about the journey from Quebec to York, 
only that it was mighty pretty; and 
beautiful steam boats, and rumbling 
coaches, and bad inns, and fine rivers, and 
plenty of trees ; and here we are at York, 
and here we have been for a month, 
living as bad as in a cholera hospital, for 
the whole town was nothing else; and 
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every day, we never thought we would 
get over the next night safe. But we 
could not run away, for my mistress was 
brought to bed of a little girl, as fine a 
little crature as ever you see, But we 
are all well now ; and when my master 
comes back from the waterfall of Nigge- 
raga, (they say they were all Niggers 
here once,) we are to set out for the 
estate he has bought in the Huron Tract; 
and whatever comes across me there, 
Mary, you shall know the particulars of 
it, as it may be a temptation for you to 
come out. yourself next year, with your 
own black eyes, to throw yourself in the 
way of the same good fortune. They 
say no girl, barring she is old and ugly, 
will stand two months. 

« My Mistress says an officer will take 
this free, with her own. 

‘* So dear Mary no more, and I’m sure 
no more would be agreeable, at present, 
from your loving school-fellow, 


«« And friend, 
*¢ Bripcer Lacy,” 


To all gentlemen settlers we re- 
commend ighly their bringing out a 
good rifle, a Rigby or Egg, and if 
they knew how to prime and _ load, 
they cannot fail of filling the larder 
with fat turkeys and fatter venison ; 
if they are bad shots, such as “ fire at 
a church and miss the parish,” they 
will fare no better than Mr. Magrath’s 
man, who fired at a flock of these black 
waddlers, and “ boasted that he knock- 
ed out as many feathers as would 
make a good sized pillow,” but the 
larder was none the better, nor the 
turkeys the worse of this sharp-shoot- 
ing. Be you good or bad shot, bring 
out the rifle, for if you cannot shoot, 
somebody else may be found to take 
your place. ‘It is quite a mistake to 
think, that the bush is the best shoot- 
ing ground, we find the cleared land is 
recommended—and surely the woods 
must be anawkward place to take a shot 
—one might as well shoot in a stake 
salmon-net, with as many poles as 
meshes around him. 

A letter on the state of religion in 
Upper Canada :—The information on 
this subject in England, is ridiculous, 
it is more properly ignorance ; we have 
Seen very good old ladies bless them- 
selves that they were not placed in 
such a heathenish country. I[f they 
will not read they must be ignorant, 
and to be ignorant when such in- 
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formation is offered, is folly or pre- 
judice—generally the latter. We find 
a demand for Church of England di- 
vines, not temporising men, but those 
who will put their shoulders to the 
work—if drones are sent out, the 
church will, to a surety, fall in public 
estimation ; Methodism is gaining 
ground, but still there is a protesting 
religion, and while there is such we 
feel less the want of the true Reformed 
Church ; so long as the;settlers are 
kept clear of papistry and infidelity, so 
long will the seeds of protestantism be 
kept alive ; and we are free to confess, 
that we honour the Methodist Mis- 
sionaries for their zealous and effective 
labours—we look on them as guardians 
of that faith, which we hope to see pro- 
mulgated in their congregations by 
the authentic ministers of the Protest- 
ant Church, At the same time it must 
be allowed, that there is a frightful 
degree of free thinking, “ thousands 
never see the face of aclergyman,” and 
the consequence is, neglect of the 
moral and religious duties of life; as 
an instance of such let us adduce the 
following 


« Some persons have been disposed to 
go away unmarried, from the man’s re- 
fusing to say, ‘with my body I thee 
worship’—One, contending that worship 
was due to God alone, was induced to 
comply with the Rubrick, only by the 
positive refusal of the clergyman to pro- 
ceed with the ceremony, unless the form 
were acquiesced in. 

« A woman from the sraTes, in the 
true spirit of independence, left a church 
in this province, unmarried, from her re- 
fusal to say ‘obey.’ She had previously de- 
termined never to give the solemn promise 
required, and preferred living with her 
intended spouse, unshackled by the yoke 
of matrimony. 

« She now has three children, and lives 
happily with her mate, 

« You remember the old song— 


* A maid there was who did declare, 
That if she ever married were ; 
No pow’r on earth should make her say, 
Amongst the rites, the word Obey : 


‘When this she at the church confest, 
And when she saw the angry priest 
Shut up his book to go away, 

She curtseying cried, Obey—Obey!!’ 

* The first verse critically applies in the 
present instance ; but, it is to be regret- 
ted, that the dame in question did not 
permit the second one to be equally in 


point.” 
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The clergy will find much in this 


chapter to interest them ; a fair view of 
their probable success, and their cer- 
tain income is here given. 

Our sporting captain pays a visit to 
a tribe of Indians near him, and a 

leasant time he seems to have spent. 

ere again the advantage of a good 
gun is held forth ; it is as good an in- 
troduction to a Huron or Mighigan, 
as aletter of credit to a merchant on 
change. These Indians dance qua- 
drilles, and in the estimation of ‘Mr. 
M. they excel many of the crack pupils 
of the fashionable teachers. The chief 
of one tribe sat in the assembly as 
member of his county ; and we would 
wager a sum of money, that he be- 
haved more decorously than the tag- 
rag and bob-tail thing, mis-named the 
“collective wisdom” of this country. 
We cannot refrain from an extract of 
an adventure with these 

“ Stoics of the wood, the men without a tear.” 

* After a residence of six weeks with 
my Red Brothers, I prepared to return 
homeward, and felt much regret at parting 
from them, so marked was their kindness 
tome, and so goodnatured their atten- 
tion, When I fixed the day, every one 
had something to give; and had I accept- 
ed half what they presented, two canoes 
would have been insufficient to carry 
away the provisions, I embarked at five 
in the morning; when three miles dis- 
tant from shore, the sudden swell of the 
lake, and black appearance of the sky 
foreboding storm, I directed the men at 
the paddles to turn back, and before we 
had got within a mile of shore, the waves 
(as is often the case in those lakes) run- 
ning mountain high, we made every pos- 
sible exertion, but very little way. 

« The wind was right‘ahead, and freight- 
ed with six persons—but she rode it like 
a duck; we at length reached the land, 
nearly exhausted, and I was welcomed 
back with as much cordiality as if my 
absence had been for weeks instead of 
hours. Had we not returned we must 
have been inevitably lost; in a short 
time, however, I was safely lodged again 
in my old quarters. 

« About dusk a canoe, with two 
Squaws on board, was observed struggling 
to make theshore. On inquiry, I found 
they belonged to our camp, had been 
about a mile along the coast, for some 
fish which had been left behind, and were 
blown out as they were rounding a head 
land close to us. We could observe them 
throwing out the fish, and the group on 
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shore had hopes of their arriving in safe- 
ty; none, however, attempted to go to 
their assistance, knowing that, in such a 
gale, both canoes would be endangered, 
as, by a sudden collision they would be 
upset or staved to pieces; they, neverthe- 
less, looked on with deep anxiety, when, 
as the little vessel rose on the summit of 
a wave, the foremost paddle snapt close 
to the hand of the Squaw that plied it, 
and disappeared. She lay down in the 
canoe, and her comrade could do no more 
than prevent it from turning. In a mo- 
ment a canoe was launched, by two men, 
one of them the husband of her who still 
worked that which was in distress; they 
were making some progress to her relief, 
when it became so dark that we lost sight 
of both, The shouts of the two men to 
discover where the canoe lay were feebly 
answered by the unhappy women, and 
then all was still. 

« T had a fire lighted on the beach, as 
a beacon to direct them, in the excessive 
darkness of the night.—The group around 
it formed the finest subject for a painter 
that can be imagined. There we stood, 
about eighty in number, gazing at the 
flame, blown by the wind in all directions, 
the light threwn strongly, but fitfully, on 
the features and figures of the Indians, 
but not a word was spoken—at length the 
grating sound of paddles reached our ears ; 
the light of the immense fire flashed on 
the approaching canoe and the persons it 
contained—the two enterprising men ac- 
companied by one female!—Poor Sege- 
nauck,—the wife of an attached husband, 
who hoped and tried to save her, was no 
more! 

“ woe landed—not a question was 
asked—all retired to their wigwams in 
solemn silence. In a few minutes I was 
alone. 

“ The manly and dignified manner in 
which this melancholy occurrence was re- 
ceived—the solemn, but silent, tribute of 
regret paid by all to the memory of one 
of their tribe, thus suddenly called away, 
gave me a still more favourable impression 
of my Indian companions, and sent me 
to bed, with the storm in my ears, and 
its fatal result occupying my waking and 
sleeping thoughts till morning. I learned, 
then, from Segenauck’s husband, that as 
soon as the canoes came near each other, 
the Squaw at the head, taking hold of 
the gunwale of that in which he was, 
cautiously stept in, forgetting, in the 
hurry and danger of the moment, to keep 
hold of that she had left, which, losing 
the weight in front, rose at once out of 
the water, was blown round, and: upset 
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without a possibility, on his part, of sav- 
ing his unfortunate helpmate.” 
We have next another letter=from 
Miss Biddy Lacy, who we shall say 
‘nothing of, as it would really deprive 
the reader of a pleasure, did we presume 
torecommend it—the excellence will be 
found at the first glance. Then come 
right excellent letters on sporting, 
deer-shooting, bear-shooting, racoon 
killing, partridge and woodcock slay- 
ing cum multes aliis, “too numerous 
here to be mentioned.” We are fairly 
at a loss which to take—at random we 
select the “ hunting the racoon,” 


“ HUNTING THE RACOON, 


«“ This is a kind of sport which does 
not admit of much variety. 

“ In the moonlight nights the Racoons 
collect in numbers in the cultivated 
fields, to regale upon the Indian corn, 
and are there to be attacked with cau- 
tion, as they retire at the slightest noise, 
which makes it particularly necessary to 
keep all quiet about the house and farm 
yard, for an hour or two after nightfall; 
at which time, having a dog well trained 
for the purpose, you sally forth. The 
dog may be « half lurcher and half cur,” 
or of any description that has a tolerable 
nose and an audible voice. 

« The moment he comes upon the scent 
he gives tongue, and the Racoons imme- 
diately fly to the adjoining trees. He 
runs the first to the’trees fin which he 
has taken shelter, and remains barking at 
its root. You come up, and from the 
indication of the dog, as well as from the 
assistance of the moon, you have no 
difficulty in finding your game, or in 
killing it. 

« When you have shot the first, lay 
the dog on again; the same result may 
be expected; and so in continuation, till, 
by the cessation of the barking, you are 
apprized that no other Racoons remain. 

* Occasionally, however, a more ani- 
mated scene takes place, by day light, 
when one of those animals may happen 
to exhibit himself in a tree beside the 
house. 

“ This is the only hunting of wild 
animals, in which the fair sex partake ; 
but on this occasion the entire family turn 
out, men, women, children, domestics, 
dogs, &c. 

“ If there be a gun in question the 
sport is soon over; if not, the tree must 
be cut down. Pending the operation, all 
eyes are fixed on Cooney, sitting aloft 
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with perfect’ composure, and looking 
down with ineffable contempt upon the 
gaping enemy; and with some justice !|— 
for how could he imagine, that with the 
pares of destroying a peaceable and 

armless animal like himself, a domestic 
host should be arrayed against him. He 
gives no credit to it, ’till the creaking 
tree, yielding to the axe, begins to give 
way, when running rapidly down. the 
stem, and bolting up that of an adjoining 
tree, he makes a second effort at security. 

“ In the confusion upon his first des- 
cent, he frequently escapes; all striking at 
him together, intercepts each other’s im- 
plements of war, Cunning and nimble 
as a fox, he avoids them all; but should 
he cling to the falling tree, he comes to 
the ground, bruised and stunned, an eas 
victim to the beetle, potstick, fleshfork, or 
poker of the amazonian cook maid, who 
carries him off in triumph to the kitchen, 
encouraged by her success, to hope for 9 
few more to line her Sunday cloak with 
their comfortable skins.” 

There now look at Lover’s Sketch, 
why he must have been himself present 
else could he not draw such attitude, 
The family were all at dinner, we 
suppose, when in runs a yelping brat 
—‘the racoon’s in the corn!’ when 
upstart the whole posse comitatus of the 
farm ; Jack with an axe to fell the tree, 
if the brute shall ‘tree to ? Peter fresh 
from the barn, leaves his hot work, and 
flail in hand, runs to see the fun; Molly 
with a ladle, and her sister, or fellow- 
prentice (perhaps Miss Lacy herself,) 
with the kitchen tongs, vow vengeance 
against the intruder; old Towser 
jumps at the varmin, and yells, and 
blows, and cries, and oaths, resound— 
crack goes the tree, hop, skip, and a 
jump, and away goes the racoon minus 
a tail, and away go the yelling crowd 
heediess of stumps, till Peter, as he 
draws a back-handed smite, falls head 
over heels, Molly with uplifted legs 
over him, and Miss and Jack 
crown the pile, and so end the racoon 
hunt. Snipe! duck! feal! “ what 
fun.” Such shooting and eating sal- 
mon, trout, white fish !—such fishing 
and drinking—we scarce know what to 
give the public when all is good. Let 
us see what the chapter on fishing 
may give us; aye, spearing salmon, 
not unknown to us in days gone bye, 
but most novel to the fly and line 
fishers, who cheer at a gudgeon and 
yell at a trout ; read ye ignoramusus, 
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and if ye can find a stream with a fish 
in it, go and try the following method— 


«“ The method, however, which is usual- 
ly preferred is night-fishing, which is ef- 
fected thus: two sportsmen take their 
stations in a light skiff, one at the bow, 
with spear in hand, the other at the stern. 
The spear is three pronged, the handle 
twelve feet in length, of the best white 
ash; the thickness, that which is well 
known, and better handled in every fair 
in Ireland, under the title of a shillelagh. 

« In the bow also is secured a pole of 
stronger dimensions, about four feet in 
length, to the top of which is appended, 
by means of a socket, an iron jack, or 

te, moveable on pivots, so as to ba- 

us and right itself, when the boat 
moves roughly through the rapids, and to 
prevent the fire or light wood, which it is 
to contain, from being thrown out. This 
jack or grate is circular, about one foot in 
depth, and fourteen inches in diameter. 
it is supplied from time to time with 

itch pine, cut into lengths of eight 
inches, about inch and half in thickness 
—a large heap of these is piled in the 
centre of the skiff, from which magazine 
the light-jack is replenished, so as to k 
up a bright and continued flame, whic 
blazing upwards from two to three feet, 
exhibits clearly to your view the fish even 
to the depth of ten feet, or fairly across 
the river where it happens to run shal- 
low. The spear-man takes his stand be- 
hind the Jack. If in deep water, he, at 
the stern, plies the paddle, if in shallow, 
@ light spear ; by means of which he pre- 
vents the skiff from bolting too sudden) 
down the rapids, and often strikes a 
the bow-man may have missed, Thus 
appointed, you go as quietly as possible 
down the stream, and on seeing a fish, 
you must not be in too great a hurry to 
strike, unless in a shallow and rapid et 
of the river. If in deep water, the bla- 
zing Jack throws down its light upon a 
fish, let your eye not swerve from the ob- 
ject, nor your spear deviate from its poise, 
till you strike; and when you do, observe 
that you throw yeurself back to preserve 
your balance, or an upset, and a cool dip 
will be the penalty of your incaution. 

“In aiming at the fish, strike nearer 
to you, than he appears, and nearer still, 
in proportion to the depth of the water. 

“In this respect, the young sportsman 
will meet frequent disappointment, as no- 
thing but experience will enable him to 
calculate the power of refraction, so as to 
reconcile the real and apparent distance. 

« You should always aim at the shoul- 
der, and if you strike successfully, bring in 


the fish with as much expedition as possi- 
ble, lest it should twist itself off the spear 
—when you have it fairly in theskiff, you 
loose your spear from the fish, by striking 
it against the seat. Should the salmon how- 
ever, at which you have struck, escape end 
turn down the stream, keep steadily on, 
and when he wheels to pass you, wheel 
also rapidly, by putting out your spear at 
one side to assist the steersman, then push 
up the stream to get above the fish, which 
will generally rest some time after mak- 
ing, what is termed, the dart pass, and 
you will be sure to find him in the first 
sudden deepening of the river. The 
rat wound he may have received 
will appear quite white in the water, and 
should he be out of distance, you must 
endeavour to strike, by throwing your 
spear, for which purpose, you must grasp 
it at the middle with your left hand, and 
at the top with your right, and fling it at 
the remote object with such aim and dex- 
terity as youcan command—many are 
expert at this, but he that is not, had 
better avoid the experinent ; as the effurt 
will probably be unsuccessful, and, it will 
require the greatest possible steadiness to 
keep his feet when the spear has quit his 
hand. Shortly after our arrival here, my 
brother and I speared one hundred and 
twenty salmon of a night; but they are 
now becoming less numerous, in conse- 
quence of the number of saw-mills erect- 
ed, the profusion of sawdust on the wa- 
ter, (always annoying to the fish) and, 
the multitudes of oak staves annually 
floated down the river. 

By the hardy sportsman, night-fishing 
is always preferred, but is a source of 
misery to the Dandy, who is afraid of 
wetting his feet. For this description 
of animal, I have so little respect or pity, 
that I have often undergonea wetting by 
upsetting the canoe, to enjoy the terror 
of the would-be sportsman—one need not 
however, often volunteer, these occasion- 
alablutions. They will occur of them- 
selves, and, when you least expect them. 
As my brother Charles is generally my 
companion in all sports upon land, so, my 
b ion James, is upon the water—not 
having the same relish for the my of 
Deer shooting as for the saddle of a Prime 
Buck, to which no man can pay his re- 
spects in greater style, or better under- 
stands the due and relative proportions 
of the currant jelly and wine sauce; and 
woe betide the cook, if there be any omis- 
sion on her part, of preparing, » cording, 
pasting and basting, when he invades her 

ises on a visit of inspection. 

“ For our third or fourth attempt at 
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night fishing, we prepared by pulling our 
skiff a couple of miles up the river by day 
light, and when night came on, to use the 


-sporting phrase, we lighted up, and falling 


down the stream with excellent amuse- 
ment, had taken about thirty Salmon, 
when being driven at a spanking rate by 
a smart current, we discovered, (but 
alas! too late) that a tree had fallen 
across the river against which the staff of 
the light-jack having struck, the skiff 
wheeled broadside to the stream, and the 
gunwale coming in contact with one of 
the branches, the capsize was as sudden as 
disastrous—every article on board, our 
dear selves—the numerous Salmon—ma- 
gazine of Firewood—axe rifle—brandy 
bottle—Light jack—all—in a moment 
committed to the deep!!—Most fortu- 
nately, however, we were not past our 
depth, but pretty nearly so. Flounder- 
ing sbout in our blanket coats for some 
time, and having at last gained the bank, 
our first look out was for the skiff; 
having hauled her on shore, and, with 
much groping, recovered one of the 
spears, Our next exertion was to kindle a 
fire, the night being too dark from the 
over hanging trees, to venture forward 
without a light. In our dripping state 
this was a project of very dubious result ; 
but having luckily between us, a flint and 
steel, at the sore expense of our knuckles 
im the dark, we at length succeeded in 
setting fire to an old tree, and forming a 
torch with some birch-bark, we resolved 
on walking home, and returning in the 
morning for the recovery of our apparatus. 

“Here, however, the idea of being 
laughed at, shook our resolution; were 
we uninjured in our persons, and un- 
entitled to any serious sympathy, to come 
back like drowning Rats, to the family 
fireside, divested too, of the produce of 
our night’s labour; how truly ludicrous 
would be the exhibition? No; it would 
never do—we could not stand the jibes 
and jeers, even of the home party. 

olved, therefore— 

‘ That; the skiff be forthwith launched 
once more. 

* That, the fishing light be renewed, and 

That the recovered spear be put in 
immediate requisition to raise and’ fish ‘up 
our sundry property, from the place of 
its immersion.’ 

« Acting upon the spirit and principle 
of the foregoing resolutious ; by means of 
the skiff and spear, we brought up‘all the 
solid articles, except the brandy bottle, 
which, ‘rolling off the prongs at every 
effort to raise it to the skiff; my brother, 
grievously disappointed and suffering from 
the cold, determined on a desperate and 
Vou, I, 
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final effort, and wading in, to his shoul- 
ders, upon touching, with his foot, the 
object of his solicitude, immediately dived 
and brought it safe to—the skiff?—no— 
the land ?—no—his mouth? yes; but not 
till he had removed both that, and the 
mouth of the bottle into shallower water, 
and beyond the risk of admixture with 
that deteriorating element. He embraced 
his regained companion with prolonged 
ardor, but had the charity to interrupt 
his draft by leaving me a comfortable 
potation, to which I paid my respects 
with great complacency. With renewed 
vigor, we plied the axe—prepared the 
firewood—re-lighted the jack—and bound 
for home, picked up at every eddy, one or 
more of our lost salmon; bringing back, 
in triumph, after all, twenty-seven choice 
fish, being within three of the orginal 
number taken. 


We must now stop, not for want of 
matter, for we have left untouched 
deer-hunting and bear-shooting, both 
really admirable, but because we have 
no more room ; yet we must not leave 
unnoticed the embellishments from the 
burin of our very talented countryman 
Mr. Lover, to whose pen also our 
readers are so much indebted, for the 
originality and humour, with which he 
favours den ; the etchings before us 
are first rate ; of the racoon hunt we 
have spoken ; of the “bear at break- 
fast,” we could speak for ever, and the 
“ night fishing”—the face of the half- 
drowned man gulping down the brandy, 
is worth any money ; in a word, the 
are worthy of the designer. Of this 
book, we shall sum up our opinidén 
very briefly : it is indispensible to the 
wealthy emigrant, as a book of re- 
ference, and of estimates, or rather 
real bills of costs, not to be found else- 
where. It is useful to the poor man, 
as it contains many valuable hints on 
the conducting of the farm and house- 
hold affairs. To the general reason, 
we need say little, after the extracts 
we have given. Ifthere he a better 
work on the subject, it is the volume 
of Dr. Dunlop ; but that work wants 
the air of certainty and reality which 

pears in every. page of this book. 
We are inclined to place this as the 
best manual on emigration, as suited 
to the better classes, that has ever met 
oureyes. The gentleman, the poor man, 
the lay, or the clergy, the sportsman, 
or the fisherman, will find-each his own 
taste. We anticipate a most success- 
ful sale. 

L 
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DUBLIN. 


The following is the King’s Letter, 
empowering the Board of our University 
to make certain alterations in the Sta- 
tutes, relative to the number of terms neces- 
sary to be kept during the year, the times 
of performing divine service, the examina- 
tion for fellowship, and the annual visita- 
tion ; we understand that it will not come 
into operation until next year. 


WILLIAM THE FOURTH, by the 
Grace of God, of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland, King, 
Defender of the Faith, and so forth._— 
To all unto whom these presents shall 
come, 


GREETING. 


Whereas, We are informed that the 
Government of our College, of the Holy 
and Undivided Trinity, near Dublin, is 
entrusted to the Provost and seven Senior 
Fellows, to be by them conducted accord- 
ing to certain Statutes, ordained and 
given by His Majesty, Kittg Charles L, 
which Statutes have been, in many 
particulars, enlarged, repealed, or other- 
wise changed and modified by subsequent 
Statutes and Letters patent, directed to 
our said College by our Royal Prede- 
cessors. 

And whereas, it appears that several 
of the said Statutes and Royal Letters 
Patent now in force, contain certain Rules 
and Regulations which have become un- 
suited to the present condition of the 
College, wherein the number of Students 
has latterly much increased, and the 
branches of Study are much farther pur- 
sued than formerly. And that to meet 
the exigencies of its present state and 
condition, it will be proper to make cer- 
tain changes, whereby the Terms allotted 
for the business of Instruction shall be 
better set out and defined, and the Time 
of the Students better economized. And 
whereas it will be necessary to release 


the Governing Members of our said 
College, from certain restrictive Statutes, 
or Clauses in the present Statutes, in 
order that they may be enabled to make 
such arrangements as are deemed requisite 
for the improvement of our said College 
and University : 

Know ye, therefore, that We, of our 
special Grace, certain knowledge, and 
mere motion, by and with the advice and 
consent of our Right Trusty and entirely 
beloved Cousin and Counsellor, Henry 
William Marquess of Anglesey, Knight 
of the most noble order of the Garter, 
our Lieutenant General, and Governor of 
Ireland, and according to the tenor of our 
letter, under our Privy Signet and Royal 
Sign Manual, bearing date at our Court 
at St. James’s, the 23d day of January, 
1833, in the third year of our Reign, and 
now inrolled in the Rolls of our High 
Court of Chancery in Ireland, have or- 
dained, constituted, and appointed, and by 
these Presents, for Us, our Heirs, and 
Successors, do ordain, constitute, and ap- 
point the following Statute, to be a Sta- 
tute of and for our said College of the 
Holy and Undivided Trinity of Queen 
Elizabeth, near Dublin. 


CONCERNING CERTAIN AMENDMENTS 
IN THE STATUTES. 


Inasmuch as in the 4th Chap. of the 
Statutes, it is ordained as follows:— 
* Quod si contigerit unum vel plures e 
Sociis Senioribus a Collegio peregré ab- 
esse, cum res ejusdem Collegii Sociorum 
conventum postulare Prapositus judica- 
verit, numerus septenarius e Sociis Juni- 
oribus, secundum senioritatem assumptis, 
pro illd vice completor.” And, inasmuch 
as by the aforesaid clause, no provision is 
made for inability occasioned by sickness, 
and as the Provost and Senior Fellows 
are thereby prevented, in case of the ab- 


sence of a Senior Fellow, from calling to 


their assistance, at an Examination for 
Fellowships, the Professors of Natural 
Philosophy and of Mathematics, should 
the same, although Junior Fellows, not 
be next in Seniority; We deeming that 
such restriction is exceedingly detrimental 
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to the Interests of Learning in our said 
College and University, and that the same 
would be better served and promoted, by 
leaving the Provost and Senior Fellows 
at liberty, on the occasion of an Examin- 
ation and Election for Fellowships, to 
supply the place of a Senior Fellow, dur- 
ing his absence or sickness, by taking to 
their assistance, the Professors of Natu- 
ral Philosophy and of Mathematics, the 
same being Junior Fellows, although not 
the next in order of Seniority, to examine, 
each in his own department; We do 
hereby ordain, that the aforesaid clause 
shall be repealed and revoked; and that 
the same is hereby repealed and revoked, 
and that instead thereof, the following 
words be inserted, and that the same 
shall henceforward be regarded as part of 
the same Statute, as much as if in the 
oe of the clause hereby repealed, they 
nad been originally inserted: “ Quod si 
contigerit unum vel plures e Sociis Seni- 
oribus a Collegio peregré abesse, vel minus 
valere, cum res ejusdem Collegii Socio- 
rum conventum postulare Prepositus ju- 
dicaverit, numerus septenarius e Sociis 
Junioribus pro illa vice completor. Et 
hanc assumptionem fieri volumus semper 
secundum senioritatem, nisi ad electionem 
Socii aut Sociorum et questiones examin- 
ationesque Candidatorum Sociorum; in 
quo casi, licebit Praposito et Sociis Seni- 
oribus, Professores Philosophize Naturalis 
et Mathzseos, modo sint Socii, etiam 
extra ordinem Senioritatis ad hoc munus 
examinandi et eligendi assumere, utrumg ; 
in hac examinatione, ad partes que pro- 
fessionis suz sunt propria sustinendas, et 
non aliter.” 

And whereas, in the 17th Chap. “ De 
Terminis observandis, et de Examinando 
Scholarium in Disciplinis progressi,” it is 
ordained as follows: “ Termini in quibus 
publicé a Studentibus exercitia prestari 
volumus, pro quatuor anni partibus, qua- 
tuor sunto. ‘Terminus Hilarii sive Pu- 
rificationis Beate Marie, initium sumat 
die Lune post Epiphaniam, exitum verd 
die Sabbati Dominicam palmarum prece- 
dente. Terminus Pasche inchoetur die 
Lune post Dominicam in Albis, desinat 
vero in Vigilé Pentecostes. Terminus 
Trinitatis incipiat die Lune post. Domini- 
cam Trinitatis, et finiatur Julii octavo.” 
« Deniq. Terminus Sancti Michaelis inci- 
pito Octobris primo, et finiatur Decembris 
decimo sexto, Quoniam verd frequenti 


Examinatione efficitur ut Discentium stu- 
dia et progressiones in bonarum artium 
disciplinis majorem in modum promove- 
antur, volumus ut quatér quotannis nempé 
in cujusq;:Termini principio, singularum 
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classium discipuli publicé in Aula congre- 
gati, examinentur, quomodo profecerint in 
earum artium cognitione quibus studue- 
rint, aut studere debuerint.” And where- 
as, by this appointment, the portion of 
the year allotted for instruction, is found 
to be too short in relation to that usually 
employed in examination; and in parti- 
cular, that the Trinity term is so very 
short, as (after deducting the time so 
employed) to afford no opportunity for 
any effective Course of Lectures; and as 
it seems to be altogether unreasonable, 
that at the beginning of the following 
or Michaelmas Term, the Studentsshould 
be examined without the benefit of previ- 
ous instruction in the subject of that exa- 
mination: And whereas, for these and 
other reasons, We believe that it would 
be far more conducive to the improvement 
of the Students, if instead of four Terms 
thus set out, and four intervening Vaca- 
tions, the year should be divided into 
three Terms, fixed, and of sufficient du- 
ration, with three intervening Vacations; 
Our will and pleasure is, that the portion 
of the said Statute recited above shall be 
repealed: And We do hereby ordain 
that the same is repealed; and that in- 
stead thereof, the following clause shall 
be substituted, and that the same shall be 
regarded as part of the aforesaid Statute, 
as much as if in place ot the passage 
hereby repealed, the same had been origi- 
nally inserted. ‘Termini in quibus pub- 
licé a Studentibus exercitia preestari volu- 
mus tres sunto. Terminus Hilarii inci- 
piat die decimo Januarii, et desinat die 
Annunciationis Beate Virginis. Termi- 
nus Trinitatis initium sumat die decimo 
quinto Aprilis, exitum verd tricesimo 
Junii, Quandocung; autem contigerit 
ut Dominica Pasche intra limites alteru- 
trius ex hisce terminis incidat, volumus ut 
ille terminus augmentum unius hebdoma- 
dis accipiat, _ Deniq. Terminus tertius, 
qui proximé sequitur festum Sancti Mi- 
chaelis, incipito die decimo Octobris, et 
finiatur Decembris vicesime. | Volumus 
insupeér ut ter quotannis nempé in cujusq ; 
termini principio singularum classium dis- 
cipuli publicé in Aula congregati, exami- 
nentur, quomodo profecerint in earum ar- 
tium cognitione quibus studuerint aut stu- 
dere debuerint.” 

And whereas, in the Statute of the 
60th year of the reign of his Majesty 
King Geo. 3. “ De quibusdam in Sta- 
tutis mutandis,” which, among other 
things, gives to the Provost and Senior 
Fellows, with the consent of the Visit- 
ors, the power of changing the times ap- 
pointed for the performance of any Col- 
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lege Duties, there is an exception con- 


tained in the following words: “ exceptis 
solummodo hora precum et prelectionum 
matutinarum, atq.; temporibus examina- 
tionum et electionum Sociorum et Scho- 
larium Discipulorum.” And whereas, it 


seems expedient that the Provost and Se- 


nior Fellows should be released from this 
restriction, as far as it relates to the hours 
of morning service and lecture, and that 
they should have the same power of 
changing those hours, with the consent of 
the Visitors, as is given to them by the 
said Statute, relative to the hours appoint- 
ed for the performance of any other Col- 
lege Duties: Our will and pleasure is, 
that the exception should not extend be- 
yond that contained in the words, “ ex- 
ceptis solummodd temporibus examinatio- 
num et electionum Sociorum et Schola- 
rium Discipulorum.” 

And whereas in the 9th chap. “De cul- 
td divino,” it is ordained as follows:— 
“preces Deo publicé in sacelle offerantur 
tér singulis diebus profestis, mané ad ho- 
ram sextam; dein ad horam decimam an- 
temeridianam, demum ad horam quartam 
pomeridianam. Diebus vero festis preces 
solemniores bis tantum offerri volumus, 
nempe ad horam nonam matutinam et ho- 
ram quartam vespertinam.” And where- 
as, it seems desirable for various reasons, 
that Divine Service should be celebrated 
only twice every day, agreeably to the 
usage of most of our Colleges in Oxford 
and Cambridge, our will and pleasure is, 
that the clause above-cited shall be re- 
pealed: And we do hereby ordain, that 
the same is repealed, and that instead 
thereof the following shall be substituted, 
« Volumus igitur et statuimus ut publicé 
in sacello Collegii preces matutine et 
vespertine quoq; die offerantur.” 

And whereas in the clause of the same 
Statute, immediately preceding that which 
relates to the Grace before meat, the 
persons by whom prayers are to be read, 
are specified in the following words :— 
«“ Volumus etiam et statuimus, ut e Col- 
legii studentibus, singuli Artium Magistri, 
sive Socii sive Sociorum Commensales, 
sive etiam cubiculum in Collegio possi- 
dentes (modo in sacris ordiribus sint con- 
stituti, vel saltém Diaconatis ordiui initi- 
ati) solenne illud precum publicarum mu- 
nus tam hora sexté quam aliis per se aut 
per alium diligenter obeant.” And 
whereas it seems fit and proper that the 
performance of the Evening Service 
should belong to the office of the Junior 
Dean; Our will and pleasure is, that the 
clause above cited shall be repealed, unless 
so far as any part of the same is retained 


in the following, which we do hereby or. 
dain and appoint, to be substituted in 


place thereof. « Volumus etiam et sta- 
tuimus ut e Collegii studentibus, singuli 
Artium Magistri, sive Socii sive Soci- 
orum Commensales, sive etiam cubiculum 


in Collegio possidentes (modo in sacris 


ordinibus sint constituti vel saltém Diaco- 
natus ordini initiati) precum matutinarum 
munus per vices diligentér obeant: ad 
precum verd vespertinarum munus exe- 
quendum, Volumus et statuimus ut De- 
canus junior pro tempore existens sempér 
teneatur.” 


And whereas by a Statute made by our 
late Royal Father King Geo. 3. in the 
52d year of his reign, the Visitors of our 
said College for the time being are em- 
powered and enjoined instead of the tri- 
ennial Visitations, which they were by 
former Statutes required to hold, to visit 
annually our said College as therein men- 
tioned, And whereas it may tend to pre- 
serve the discipline and good government 
of our said College, if instead of holding 
annual or other ordinary Visitations, our 
said Visitors shall be empowered to visit 
our said College, whensoever and as often 
as they, in their discretion, shall deem it 
expedient, from just and weighty causes 
to hold Visitations of our said College ; 
Our will and pleasure therefore is, that 
the Visitors of our said College for the 
time being, shall not be bound or obliged 
to hold annual, triennial, or other ordinary 
Visitations of our said College ; and in- 
stead thereof, we hereby empower the 
Visitors of our said College for the time 
being, by themselves or others, by them 
in their place or places respectively de- 
puted, to such duty (and whom, so long 
as they shall continue so deputed, we 
hereby invest with all such powers as our 
said Visitors might lawfully exercise if 
personally present, ) to visit our said Col- 
lege at and on all such days, times, and 


occasions, and when and as often as our , 


said Visitors for the time being shall, in 
their discretion, deem it expedient, from 
just and weighty causes to appoint and 
hold Visitations of our said College, and 
on such Visitations respectively, to do 
and perform all and every such matters 
and things, as are by former Statutes 
authorized or required to be done and 
performed by our said Visitors, at an 

Visitation of our said College, thereby 
appointed to be holden: and further, we 
do hereby empower our said Visitors for 
the time being, if they shall think fit, to 
continue such Visitations from day to 
day, or adjourn the same from time to 
time, and to hold the same for such and 
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so many days as they shall think neces- 


sary, for the performance of the several 
matters and things tobe by them done and 
- performed. 

Provided always, that these our letters 
Patent be inrolled in the Rolls of our 


High Court of Chancery, in that part of 
our United Kingdom called Ireland, with- 


in six Calendar Months next ensuing the 
date of these presents. In witness where- 
of, we have caused these our Letters to 
be made Patent. 


Witness, Henry William Marquess of 
Anglesey, our Lieutenant-General and 
General Governor of Ireland, at Dublin, 
the first day of March, in the third year 
of our reign. 

GRANARD. 


Inrolled in the Office of the Rolls of 
his Majesty's High Court of Chancery 
in Ireland, this Twenty-seventh Day of 
March, One Thousand Eight Hundred 
and Thirty-three. 

R. WOGAN, 
Dep. Keeper of the Rolls. 


JOHN CUMMINGS, 
Dep. Clerk Crown and Hanaper. 


The Vice-Chancellor’s prizes for prose 
composition were awarded to Sirs Sad- 
lier and Popham, for Greek, Latin, or 
English verse, to Butler (W. A.) Fitz- 
gerald and Browne. 


Subjects for composition for the Vice- 
Chancellor’s prizes to be awarded at July 
commencements. For Graduates, “The 
demoralizing effects of a ;"—For 
Under-graduates in Greek, Latin, or 
English verse, ASgyptus Rediviva.”— 
The compositions to be given in to the 
Senior Lecturer, on or before Saturday, 
the Ist of June, 

STEPHEN C. SanvEs, 
Sen. Lecturer. 


It is with feelings of sincere pleasure 
that we congratulate the students of our 
University, upon the appointment of Dr. 
O’Brien, F.T.C.D., to the Assistant 
Professorship of Divinity, founded by 
Archbishop King—Great praise is due to 
the Heads of the College who have thus 
rendered the eminent talents of this dis- 
tinguished divine permanently available, 
for the better ordering and more active 
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promotion of this most important branch 
of Collegiate education. 

Last Easter Term Professor Radice 
resumed his course of Lectures on Italian 
Literature. Upon this as well as upon 
the delivery of his first series, Professor 


Radice not only proved himself an able 
master of a subject so noble, but again 
surprised and delighted a crowded lecture 
room — no less extensive acquaintance 
with nglish Literature, and a deep 
knowledge of the varieties and capabili- 
ties of the English language. We trust 
he may be induced to submit the results of 
his studies to the public at large, as they 
embrace a theme far too interesting to be 
confined merely to the limits within 
which they were delivered. 

The Gotp Mepat for Scrence, in the 
Fellow-Commoner class, was obtained by 
Mr. Hato, (James). The Gotp Mr- 
DAL for Ciassics by Mr. Pomeroy, (the 
Hon. W. K.) The Quarterly Exami- 


nations are now in progress. 


OXFORD, 


Saturday, February 2. 

On Thursday last, the following De- 
grees were conferred :— 

Masters of Arts.— Rev. J. Bliss, Oriel; 
Rev. R. Briscoe, Fell. of Jesus. 

Bachelors af Arts.—H. Wall, St. Al- 
ban Hall; H. B. Domvile, Scholar of 
University ; C, H. A, Martelli, Trinity; 
E. O. Benson, Wadham. 

Preaehers at St. Mary’s.—Rev. Mr. 
Hughes, Trinity, Purification ; Rev. the 
Principal of New Inn Hall, Sunday 
morning; Rev. Mr, Oakeley, Balliol, 


afternoon, 


February 9. 


Magdalene Hall—There will be an 
Election to a Scholarship, on the foun- 
dation of the late Mr. Henry Lusby, on 
Friday, the 22nd of March. All Mem- 
bers of the University, of not less than 
Sour, or more than eight Terms’ standing, 
are eligible. 

The Scholarship is tenable for three 
years. The annual payment will be 
1002. The Scholar will be bound to 
reside eight weeks in the Michaelmas and 
Lent Terms respectively, and not less 
than eight weeks in the Easter and Act 
Terms. 

Candidates are required to signify 
their intentions to the Vice-Principal, 
and to present testimonials of their stand- 
ing and good conduct, signed by the 
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Head of their House, or their Tutor, on 
or before Thursday, March 14th. 

Brasennose College—A Fellowship 
is vacant, open to graduates of Oxford, 
born within the limits of the old diocese 
of Lincoln and Lichfield and Coventry, 
i.e. of the present dioceses of Lincoln, 
Peterborough, Oxford, Lichfield, and 
Coventry, and of that part of the diocese 
of Chester which is south of the Ribble, 
provided they have not exceeded 8 years 
from the day of their matriculation, 
Candidates are required to deliver to the 
Principal certificates of their birth and 
baptism, together with testimonials from 
their respective Colleges, on or before 
Wednesday, March 6. 

Edward Hartep Grove, B.A. of Bal- 
liol, was on Thursday last elected a Fel- 
low of Brasennose. 

In a Convocation holden on Thursday 
last, it was unanimously resolved to 
contribute the sum of 200/. from the 
University chest, in aid of the distressed 
Clergymen of the Established Church 
in Ireland. 

Ina Congregation holden the same day, 
the following degrees w: re conferred :— 

Masters of Arts—Rev. G. Baker, 
Wadham; Rev. T.T. Lane Bayliff, St. 
John’s; H.I. Nicholl, St. John’s, 

Bachelor of Arts —J, Haythorn, Exe- 
ter. 

Preachers at St, Mury's.—Rev. the 
Warden of New College, Sunday, morn- 
ing; Rev. Mr. Girdlestone, Balliol Col- 
lege, afternoon. 


February 16. 

Lincoln College—Two Scholarships 
and two Exhibitions, now vacant, will 
be filled up on Thursday, the 14th of 
March next. 

Candidates for the Exhibitions must 
be natives of the diocese of Durham; 
and for want of such, natives of Nor- 
thallertonshire or Howdenshire, in the 
county of York; or of Leicestershire, 
and particularly of the parish of Newbold 
Verdon, or of the diocese of Oxford, or 
of the county of Northampton. 

The Scholarships are without limita- 
tion. Candidates will be required to 
deliver in, personally, to the Sub- Rector, 
testimonials of their good conduct, on or 
before Tuesday, the 12th of March, 
Candidates for the Exhibitions must at 
the same time produce certificates of the 
place of their birth. 

The Examiners, appointed by the 
Trustees of Dean Ireland’s Foundation, 
give notice, that an Examination will be 


holden in the Schools on Thursday, the 
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7th of March next, and the following 
days, for the purpose of electing a Scho- 
lar on that Foundation. Gentlemen 
who desire to offer themselves as Candi- 
dates, are requested to leave their names 
with the Rev. H. Jenkyns, at Oriel 
College together with certificates of their 
standing, and of the content of the Head 
ot the Vicegerent of their College or 
Hall, two days at least before the com- 
mencement of the Examination, The 
Scholarship is open to. all Undergra- 
duate Members of the University who 
have not exceeded their Sixteenth Term. 

On Thursday last the following De- 
grees were conferred :— 

Doctors in Divinity.—S. Whittingham, 
Fell. of Corpus Christi; J. B. Frowd, 
Fell. of Corpus Christi. 

Masters of Arts.—Rev. W. Abbott, 
Taberdar of Queen’s; Rev. C. Powell, 
Trinity; Rev. T. Edmondes, Jesus, 

Bachelors of Arts.—W. R. Coxwell, 
Exeter; T. E. Winnington, Christ 
Church, 

Preachers at St. Mary’s--Rev. Mr. 
Moberly, Balliol, Sunday morning; Rev. 
Mr. Girdlestone, Balliol, afternoon. 

Lecturer at St. Martin’s—Rev. Mr. 
Cox, Sunday morning and afternoon. 


February 23. 


The Professor of Chemistry will begin 
a Course of Lectures on Vegetable Che- 
mistry, at two o'clock, on Saturday, the 
2nd of March. 

Those Gentlemen, who attended the 
Lectures on the Principles of Chemistry, 
delivered last Term, are free of admission 
to these, on entering their names to the 
Course previously to its commencement. 

The Examiners appointed by the 
Trustees of the Mathematical Scholar- 
ships have issued notice that an Exami- 
nation will be holden in the Convocation 
House, on Thursday, the 14th of March, 
and the following days, for the purpose of 
electing a Scholar on that Foundation. 
The Scholarship is open to all Members 
of the University who have passed the 
Public Examination, and who have not 
exceeded the Twenty-sixth Term from 
their matriculation inclusively. 

On Thursday last the following De- 
grees were conferred :— 

Masters of Arts. —Rev. T. Blackburne, 
Brasennose , H. Merivale, Fell. of Bal- 
liol; Rev. C. E. Birch, Fell. of St. 
John’s; E. Owen, Worcester. 

Bachelors of Ayts——W.H. Kempson, 
Ch. Ch.; A. Browne, Ch. Ch.; G. B. 
Rogers, Pembroke; G. Churchill, Wor- 
cester ; E, Stanley, Worcester. 
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In a Convocation holden on the same 
day, it was agreed to accept a benefac- 
tion of two Scholarships, one for the best 
- proficiency in Theology, the other for 
the best proficiency in Mathematics. 
The candidates to be members of the 
University who have passed their princi- 
pal examination, and not exceeded five 
complete years from their matriculation. 

Yesterday se’nnight, Mr. Egerton 
John Hensley, was elected a Scholar of 
Corpus Christi, 

CAMBRIDGE. 
Friday, February, 1, 1833. 

The late Dr, Smith’s annual prizes of 
251. each, were on Friday last adjudged to 
Alexander Ellice, of Caius, and Joseph 
Bowstead, of Pembroke, the first and 
second Wranglers, 

On Wednesday last, the Rev. William 
Jones, B.D. Fellow of St. John’s Col- 
lege, was elected Lady Margaret’s Prea- 
cher. 

February 8. 


At a Congregation on Wednesday 
last, the following Degrees were con- 
ferred :— 

Honorary Masters of Arts—Lord 
Lindsay, Trinity, son of Earl Balcarras ; 
the Hon. P. J. L. King, Trinity, son of 
Lord King. 

Masters of Arts.—Rev. P. Palmer, 
Trinity ; J. S: Cox, Corpus Christi. 

Bachelors in Civil Law.—H. W. Mete- 
yard, Caius; Rev. J. Nelson, Trinity 
Hall. 

Bachelors of Arts—L. Ottley, Tri- 
nity; T. Baker, St. John’s; F.J. W. 
Jones, St. John’s, (comp.); R.B, Cart- 
wright, Queen’s, (comp.); C. B. Elliott, 
Queen’s; A. J. Nash, Downing. 

At the same Congregation the fol- 
lowing graces passed the Senate :— 

That the sum of two hundred pounds 
be granted from the University Chest in 
aid of Funds for the relief of the dis- 
tressed Clergy. 

To appoint the Vice-Chancellor, Dr. 
Ainslie, Mr. Whewell, Mr. Miller, Mr. 
Croft, and Mr. Archdall a Syndicate to 
consider what alterations should be made 
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in the Iron Fence of the Senate House 
Yard, and to report befoke the end of 
this Term. 

That the Professor of Chemistry have 
the use of the large Lecture Room in the 
Botanic Garden, formerly appropriated 
to the Jacksonian and Botanical Pro- 
fessors, at such times as it may not be 
wanted by the said Professors, 

That the Regius Professor of Physic 
have the use of the new Anatomical 
Lecture Room, at such times as it may 
not be wanted by the Professors of Ana- 
tomy. 

That the Vice-Chancellor, Dr. Gra- 
ham, Professor Musgrave, Mr. Blick, 
and Mr. Hodson, of St. Peter’s College, 
be a Syndicate to determine what allow- 
ance shall be made to the Tenants at 
Burwell and Barton, from their last year’s 
rents, in consequence of the low price of 
corn. 

February 15. 


Mr. C. H. Grove, of Pembroke Col- 
lege, was yesterday elected a Travelling 
Bachelor on Mr. Wort’s foundation. 

Meetings of the Philosophical Society 
for the present Term :—Monday, Feb. 
25, March 10, and March 25. 


February 22. 
On the 12th inst. Joseph Bowstead, 
Esq. B.A. of Pembroke College, was 
elected a Foundation Fellow of that 
Society. 
At a Congregation on Wednesday last, 
the following Degrees were conferred :— 
Bachelors in Divinity —Rev. W. 
Shepherd, Trinity, Rector of Cherington, 
Bucks ; Rev. G. Jarvis, Corpus Christi. 
Bachelors of Arts —G. B. O. Hill, 
Trinity; T. Jones. St. John’s; H. T. 
Daniel, St. Peter’s ; J. Cheetham, Jesus; 
W. Wallace, Jesus; J. Fawsett, Jesus ; 
J. C. Stapleton, Downing. 


DURHAM, 


The Dean and Chapter propose to open 
a deposit for Antiquities, and other ob- 
jects of science and literature, to be the 
foundation of a Museum, with a view to 
the studies of the University. 





